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EEGENCY OF ANNE OF 
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INTEODUCTION. 

1643. 


At St. Gerraain-en-Laye, on Ascension Day, May 14, 
1643, Louis Treize, King of France, and Navarre, expired. 

The Queen, Anne Marie Mauricette of Austria, 
Infanta of Spain, was led from the death chamber by 
her brother-in-law the Duke of Orleans, and by Louis 
de Bourbon, Prince de Conde. The Queen carried a 
little crucifix in her hand; her tears flowed, but her 
face was partially concealed by a veil. She was attended 
by Madame de Brassuc, and by her high chamberlain, 
the Duke d’Usez. At the door of her oratory, Queen 
Anne dismissed the princes with a distant salutation. 

The chamber of the King was crowded by the 
ministers and court functionaries, and by many prelates, 
who were all present to certify the death of Louis Treize. 
An expression of anxious doubt was visible on the faces 
of all these personages. M. de Chavigny, secretary of 
state, and the tried friend of the late Cai’dinal de Riche- 
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lieu, discoursed in a low voice with the Chancellor of 
France, Pierre de Seguier, whose pale and sad face 
was puckered with anxiety. The young Due de 
Beaufort, Antoine de Vendoine Bourbon, retired into 
the recess of a window, and from thence watched 
curiously the actions of the Due de Liancour, first lord 
of the chamber, who was giving directions in a low voice, 
and eager gesture to Dubois, the faithful valet de chctvihre 
of the late King. Apart from the throng stood Mathieu 
Mole, first president of the Parliament of Paris j who 
was absorbed apparently, in reflections not of the most 
cheering description, to judge from the expression of his 
lofty brow, and fine features. On the magnificent ter- 
races below, crowds of persons watched, waiting for the 
proclamation of the new reign. 

At a few minutes past three o’clock in the afternoon, 
a window of the royal chamber ojiencd, and the Duke 
of Orleans, the Prince de Condd, M. de Chavigny, the 
Chancellor do Seguier, stepped out on a balcony, and 
])roclaimed the accession of Louis Quatorze, and the 
Kegency of the Queen-mother Anne of Austria, under 
the control of a council of Regency, composed of the 
Cardinal de Mazarin, the Duke of Orleans, the Prince 
do Conde, the veteran secretary of state Boutillier, and 
of his son, M. do Chavigny. 

But in order duly to appreciate the effect of this 
declaration on the public mind, it will be necessary 
briefly to review the important events of the previous 
five months of the reign of Louis Treize. 

The administration of the Cai’dinal de Richelieu — ter- 
minated by the death of this great minister during the 
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last month of the year 1642 — had raised the despotic 
power of the crown of France, to an altitude never before 
attained under the most arbitrary of her sovereigns. 
This dominion was acquired by the humiliation of the 
great nobles of the realm ; and by a stern repression of 
the ambitious aspirations of the municipal bodies, and of 
the Pai'liaments of the realm. The wars of the League, 
which raged during the reign of Henry III. and during 
the first ten years of the reign of Henri Quatre, termi- 
nated after great concessions on the part of the crown ; 
the King granting governments, and hereditary charges, 
as guarantees of his bienveillance, to the late rebel 
nobles. Under the troubled Regency of Marie de’ Medici 
these encroachments on the power and pre-eminence 
of the crown had multiplied, The Queen, and her 
favourite minister Conciui Marquis d’Ancre, had no 
sooner disposed of the arrogant pretensions of one of 
these rebel lords, by arms or by concession, than another 
malcontent arose to prefer, and if requisite, to enforce 
his demands. The Due de Bouillon defied the govern- 
ment in his fortress of Sedan ; the Due de Nevers 
raised the standard of revolt in Champagne ; the Rohans 
threatened from their strongholds in Bretagne, La 
Rochelle, and in Bearn ; Montmorency dictated to the 
crown from Languedoc ; and the Due d’Epernon sup- 
pressed every manifestation of royal authority, so far as 
it suited his interest, in the provinces of Guyenne, 
AngouKme, Limousin, and Provence. The princes of 
the blood, the Prince de Condd and the Count de 
Soissons, declared themselves the unrelenting enemies 
of the blouse of Vendomej the head of which was the 
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illegitimate son of Henri Quatre, and of Gabrielle 
d’Estrees; and whose enormous wealth they averred, 
had been fraudulently abstracted from the coffers of the 
state ; and from lands hitherto regarded as the patri- 
mony of the royal princes. The Huguenots of the 
realm audaciously defied the royal power : pardoned 
in many an usurpation by their former chieftain Henri 
Quatre, these dissidents, strong in their fortresses of 
La Rochelle, Saumur, Montauban and others, obeyed 
the mandates of the crown only after these edicts had 
been sanctioned by their synods; the which arrogated 
the privilege of negotiating leagues with foreign princes. 
On the advent to power of the Cardinal de Richelieu, 
France was thus the prey of faction ; the crown being 
compelled, in order to extort obedience even to its 
most patriotic edict, to strengthen itself by alliance 
with one or other of the rebel powers in the ascendant. 
By degrees the genius, the firmness, and the fortune 
of the great minister prevailed over every obstacle. 
The overthrow of Marie de’ Medici and her adherents, 
paved the way for innumerable confiscations, and 
resumptions, of the royal prerogatives. The great 
nobles thus despoiled, joined the standard of the 
Queen-mother, and of her son, the Duke of Orlefins. 
Monsieur, being the most pusillanimous and selfish of 
men, defeated in all his intended rebellions, made his 
peace with the crown by abandoning his allies: the 
princes, therefore, who formerly dictated terms to the 
government, fled before the wrath of their sovereign, 
and lived in exile at foreign courts. To compass the 
overthrow of their enemy, and their own subsequent 
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restoration to tlieii’ powers and privileges, countless guilty 
projects were matured for the invasion of their country 
by Spanish armies. The Queen, Anne of Austria, then 
the bitter foe of Richelieu, alienated in' her relations 
with Louis XIII., became the ally, and hope of the 
banished lords. The charms of the Queen, her skilful 
intrigues and dissimulation, rendered the path of the 
minister thorny, and hazardous. The Queen’s friend 
and confederate was the Duchesse de Chevreuse, Marie 
de Rohan, a princess of great parts, shrewd, brave, nur- 
tured in political intrigue, witty, and beautiful. Her 
chief allies were the Due de la Rochefoucauld, the Dues 
de Montmorency and de Bellegarde, George Vdliers 
Duke of Buckingham, Henri de Tallyrand Prince de 
Ohalais, and many other noble and illustrious cavaliers. 
The strong arm of Richelieu, however, suppressed in- 
trigue ; the Queen’s adherents, all personal and political 
opponents of the minister, including Monsieur himself, 
were driven from the capital, some perishing on the 
scaffold; others, like Madame de Chevreuse, became 
exiles at foreign courts, pining in penury, and vain 
regrets. After the mysterious investigjitions at the 
convent of the Val de Grace in 1687, concerning Anne’s 
communications with the foes of France, and the subse- 
quent birth of the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XIV., in 
1688, Richelieu succeeded in converting the Queen her- 
self, from an inveterate foe, into a confidential ally.* 
Anne, however, dared not, or was purposely prevented 
from manifesting this change in her policy, and frien d- 
ships. 

* Se6 Married Life of Anne of Austriii, yol, ii. 
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Though her former friends marvelled at Anne’s cold- 
ness, and her sudden distaste for cabal against her 
husband’s government, so convinced were they, never- 
theless, of her fealty to the interests of the despoiled 
vassals of the crown, and of her licreditary hatred of the 
liberal innovations of the minister, that they persisted 
in making her the depositary of their designs against 
the life, and administration of Richelieu. Through 
revelations made by the Queen, it is more than sur- 
mised, that Richelieu discovered the secret of the 
conspiracy of the Marquis de Cinq Mars, which re- 
sulted in the still more arbitrary establishment of his 
own power. The history of the Married Life of Anne 
of Austria is a study which must necessarily precede 
the History of her Regency ; during which the Queen, 
emerging from the shadows which enveloped her during 
the reign of Louis XIII., grasps the sceptre of Prance 
with a power and vigour, surprising alike to her friends, 
and to the nation. 

About the period of his reconciliation with Anne of 
Austria, Richelieu secured the services of Giulio Mazza- 
rini, who was then Vice-Legate of Avignon, and papal 
Nuncio Extraordinary, sent by his Holiness, Urban VIII., 
to negotiate peace between the crowns of France and 
Spain ; specially also, on a secret mission to treat for the 
restoration of the duchy of Lorraine to its banished 
Duke, Charles IV. The genius of this new ally was, in 
its own order, as wonderful as that of Richelieu ; the 
latter dominated by the force of an intellect vast in con- 
ception beyond the level of the age in which he lived ; 
tenacious of purpose, intrepid in action, and of subtle 
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resource. Mazarin excelled in the power — whicli also car- 
ried him to the summit of his ambition — of persuasion, 
perseverance, and long-suffering without vindictiveness. 
His education, with all its subtle theories, sophisms, and 
classical lore, had been perfected at the university of 
Alcala. Plis command of his own native Italian, and of 
the Spanish tongue was perfect ; and few orators sur- 
passed him in the gift of eloquence. His temper was 
sweet and unruffled, his self-possession faultless, his 
personal appearance handsome and distinguished ; and 
his manner partook of the stately g:-ace derived from 
his Spanish associations, mingled with the insinuating 
deference of deportment, which distinguished the highly- 
bred cavalier of Italy. By each of his early patrons 
Mazarin was beloved ; and each used the utmost influ- 
ence at command for the promotion of his fortune. 
With the learned, Giulio Mazzarini developed the timly 
wonderful resources of his mind, and transported his 
hearers by the eloquence of his wit, by the aptitude 
of his quotations, and by the stores of learning trea- 
sured by his prodigious memory. With the libertine, 
Mazarin was no less a welcome companion, though 
refraining from great personal excesses. He could laugh, 
rhyme, sing, relate gallant adventures, whether time, or 
composed on the spur of the moment, fence, and frolic. 
With women his popularity was immense: he had 
access to the ear of the greatest ladies in Rome — being 
most especially favoured by the nieces of his Holiness. 
Richelieu governed Prance in spite of the dislike, and 
opposition of the multitude : Mazarin had the art, sooner 
or later of converting his foes into partisans. 
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Giulio Mazzarini was bom at Piscina, in the Abruzzi, 
on the 14th of July, 1602. His grandfather, Piero 
Baptiste Mazzarini, was a subordinate employe in the ser- 
vice of the papal court ; the most important seiwice with 
wliich he ever was associated being, the mission to carry 
to Henri Quatre the dispensation legalising the mar- 
riage of Madame Catherine de Boinbon, sister of the 
King, with the Due dc Bar, heir of Lorraine. The 
mother of Mazarin was Ortensia Buffalini, a woman of 
groat beauty and strength of character. His first 
patrons were the princes of the house of Colonna, 
who procured him a commission in the papal army, 
then invading the Valteline. He soon, however, for- 
sook a militaiy career, and returning to Rome, ob- 
tained the patronage of the Cardinals Francesco and 
Antonio Barbarini, nephews of Pope Urban, as the 
reward of a clever summary of the pending war, which 
he composed, and presented to these prelates. Through 
this powerful protection, Mazarin procured the appoint- 
ment of secretary to Giovanni Francesco Sachetti, sent 
by the Pope to the court of the new Duke of Mantua, 
Charles Due de Nevers, to whom, being a subject 
of France, the Emperor Ferdinand II. refused the in- 
vestiture of the duchy. In the sanguinary war which 
ensued, Mazarin displayed extraordinary abilities in 
diplomacy, gaining the confidence in turn of each of the 
belligerent powers;*' and proving himself invaluable as 
a writer of despatches, which he had the privilege of 
addre.s.sing direct to his patron. Cardinal Antonio Bar- 

AiOiui'y ; Vio du Canlin.i] ile Mnzarin. Gualdo ; Vita del Cariliiialo Muz- 
zavhii, n.issompiorre ; Journal ile ina Vie, nimiio 1S30. 
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bariui, who at this period, presided as nuncio at the 
court of Turin. Louis XIII. was at length induced to 
espouse the cause of the oppressed Duke of Mantua; and 
in 1630, the armies of France, under tlie conduct of the 
King in person, and his minister Richelieu, inarched to 
relieve the town, and fortress of Casale. Mazarin was 
then delegated by the nuncio and by the Duke of Savoy 
to meet the French court at Lyons, to deprecate this 
proposed campaign ; and to make proposals to avert a 
war between France, and the courts of Spain, and Austria. 
The mission of Mazarin was unsuccessful ; personally, 
however, it secured to him the realisation of his ambitious 
asphations. Introduced by Richelieu to the Queen, 
Anne of Austria,* he obtained favourable notice by his 
enthusiasm for her native Spain ; the easy, though defer- 
ential deportment of the young envoy pleased Louis 
XIII. ; while Richelieu, struck by his subtle suggestions, 
warmly expressed his appreciation. The war which 
ensued was brouglit to an unexpected issue by the zeal 
and diplomacy of Mazarin, who ably seconded the policy 
of Richelieu; and finally obtained terras, signed at 
Quierasco, highly favourable to France ; and which were 
eventually embodied in the treaty of peace concluded at 
Ratisbon, October 13th, 1630, between the King of 
France, and the Emperor Ferdinand II. 

As a reward for his services, the Pope, previously 
admitting Mazarin into orders as an ahbato, nominated 
him Vice-Legate in Avignon, under his old patron, Car- 
dinal Antonio Barbarini ; an appointment which was 
soon followed by the temporary dignity of nuncio 

Married Life of Auno of Austria, vol. i., p. 211, 
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extraordiiiaiy to the court of France, where it was be- 
lieved that his favour with Richelieu might promote the 
designs of the Papal court. 

Before he left Rome, Mazarin married his two sisters, 
and gave them portions suitable to his own unexpected 
dignity. Donna Marguerita Mazzarini became the wife 
of Count Jerome Martinozzi; while Donna Laura es- 
poused the Cavaliere Mancini, a Roman gentleman of 
poor fortunes, but of unblemished descent. 

Mazai’in, therefore, spent the first six months only of 
the year 163G at the court of France as nuncio, where, 
however, his subtle diplomacy failed to influence Riche- 
lieu, or his colleagues in office, Chavigny, and the famous 
Capuchin, Father Joseph de Tremblay. In January of 
the year 1639, Mazarin again returned to Paris, on a 
private mission to Richelieu, concerning a quarrel with 
the Holy See on the assassination in the streets of Rome 
of a French officer, attached to the embassy of the Mar- 
shal d’Estrees, which he had the good fortune to adjust. 
During this visit, the Capuchin Joseph died. After 
lamenting in silence the loss of so subtle a genius, and 
faithful a friend, Richelieu suddenly broke forth with the 
words : — “ There is M. de Mazarin ; behold ! our loss is 
repaired ! Seek him ; his genius will serve us, and the 
realm ! ” Installed in the Palais Cardinal from that day 
forwards, Mazarin was initiated in the policy of the 
minister ; bis facile pen lightened Richelieu’s labours, 
while his smooth ingenuity in argument silenced the 
moody relentings of Louis XIIL The favour of Anne of 
Austria followed the approval of the minister ; and 
Mazarin became the ordinary channel through which the 
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Queen, and Richelieu communicated. Whatever might 
have been the secret of the transactions of tlie year 1637, 
it is to be concluded that Mazarin ivas entrusted with 
the truth; and had promised fealty of the most religious 
kind to Anne, and to her Dauphin. The interval between 
September 1636, and September 1638, klazarin had 
spent in Avignon, and in Rome — these two years, during 
which occurred Anne’s greatest political peril, the birth 
of Louis XIV. in 1638, and her reconciliation with 
Richelieu. On the 16th of December, 1641, the for- 
tunate Mazarin was nominated as a candidate for the 
eardinalate* by Louis XIIL, in the place of le P. Joseph 
de Tremblay ; an appointment which gave gratification 
to Mazarin’s old friends the Barbarini, nephews of the 
reigning Pontiff. On his death-bed, in 1642, Richelieu 
commended Mazarin to his royal master ; advising his 
Majesty to avail himself of the ability, fortitude, and 
knowledge of the newly created Cardinal. Amongst the 
deceased Cardinal’s papers was a letter, addressed to the 
King, reiterating this advice. 

The four intervening months between the death of 
Richelieu and that of the King, elapsed without any 
formal appointment of Mazarin to office. Louis toyed 
with his nendy recovered liberty, and manifested reluct- 
ance to give himself, and the state n new master. Ad- 
monished at last by his rapidly failing health that some 
arrangement relative to the future Regency was impera- 
tive, the King summoned Mazarin and Chavigny, and 
installed them over his council. 

The most subtle power of narrative could but feebly 

* Mazarin never was ordained a priest. 
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paint the excitonieut, and intrigue of this period. Prom 
tlic lowest ^aniin of Paris, to the Queen in her isolation 
at St. Germain, all classes languished in feverish sus- 
pense. In virtue of a Declaration issued by the privy 
council, and, moreover, presented by the King him- 
self to his Parliament of Paris, the Duke of Orleans 
was declared incapable, in consequence of his mani- 
fold revolts, of aspiring to the future Regency of the 
realm. Louis, nevertheless, was resolved that power 
in a very limited dcgi-ee should pass into the hands 
of the wife whom he distrusted, and avoided — the 
Queen, whose intrigues with the foes of France had 
defeated more than one of Richelieu’s most wavy com- 
binations. The demeanour of the Queen at this crisis 
was composed ; she was aware that the laws of the 
realm, ancient precedent, and, perliaps, rising more 
potent than all in tliis emergency, the clamours of the 
great nobles — who believed that Anne was their own in 
sympathy and interests — would give the sceptre into her 
hands during the minority of the infant King. Already 
the court was thronged by nobles proscribed during the 
life of the late minister, or lately liberated from the Bas- 
tille — graces conceded by the clemency, or the indifference 
of Louis Treizc. The Louvre, therefore, rang with denun- 
■ciations against the deceased Cardinal, and the statesmen 
his friends, and colleagnea; tlje Queen was beset with 
adulation, and the proclamation of her future regency 
was arrogantly demanded. Chavigny, de Noyers, 
Boutillier, and all the old tried statesmen, scarcely dared 
to show themselves in the streets of the capital. The 
reaction was so great against the (aicieii. regime, that 
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fierce tlircfits were exchanged between the hostile par- 
ties ; and swords were drawn in the precincts of the 
])alace. On the 21st of April, the Marshal de Bassoin- 
])ierre appeared at St. Germain, having been liberated 
from the Bastille after a detention of twelve j^ears; the 
same day the Duke and Duchess d’Elboeuf arrived frqni 
exile. The following day the court was increased by the 
presence of the Marshal de Vitry, another of Richelieu’s 
\ietims, from the Bastille. During the last week in 
April, lG-13, the Duchess de Guise, her daughter and 
two sons, MM. de Manicamp, and Beringhen ; the 
Duke and Duchess de Vendome, the Dukes de Mer- 
cneur, and de Beaufort, their sons ; the Duke de 
Bellegarde, the Duke de la Valette, and Monsieur, 
arrived 'at St. Germain ; adding by their presence 
to the confusion, and affright every where , prevailing. 
MTth most of these persons Anne had once maintained 
a close and confidential correspondence during their 
exile ; and they returned, elate in their supposed future, 
her ardent partisans. The Duchess de Chevreuse alone 
{U'csumed not to appear, having received from the King 
himself, a harsh and peremptory refusal to her petition, 
after the death of Richelieu, beseeching her recall. 

Mazarin, meantime, was managing affairs with dex- 
terity; shrinking apparently from the odium of his 
position as a foreigner, and upholder of the policy of 
Richelieu, he allowed M. de Chavigny to take the lead 
in all public matters ; and especially in the hot discus- 
sions concerning the future Regency, which daily divided 
the council. The unfortunate King, how'ever, though 
worn out by bodily and mental sufferings, was not to be 
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diverted from his resolution of restricting the future 
authority of the Regent by the threats, and seditious 
bearing of those, whom his clemency had restored to 
their country. “ You do not know the Queen ! ” ex- 
claimed Louis. “ You deprecate the evils which arose 
under the regency of the late Queen Marie de’ Medici, 
our revered mother ; would you, therefore, behold this 
realm reduced to worse straits ? The Queen needs the 
guidance, and control of a council ! ” This important 
document, therefore, the edict of Regency, was drawn by 
Chavigny — which entailed upon him the never-dying 
hate of the Queen. Anne was therein named Regent of 
France, but with pow'er so restricted that her authority 
was nominal. The members of the council of Regency 
were Conde — who, from the marriage of his son the 
Due d’Enghieu, with the niece of the late Cardinal, was 
regarded as Richelieu’s representative at court ; the 
Cardinal de Mazariu ; Boutillier, Chavigny, and the Chan- 
cellor de Seguier. All matters concerning war, finance, 
foreign affairs, domestic legislation, the nomination of 
functionaries of state and of the royal household, and of 
the King’s guards, were to be decided by a plurality of 
votes ; the Queen not having even the power of veto. 

Ecclesiastical appointments were to be made by the 
Queen Regent, but subject to the assent of Mazariu 
alone. The exile of the Duchess de Chevreuse was 
decreed until the conclusion of the war between 
France, and Spain; then, if the Queen, with the con- 
sent of the council, Avas pleased to permit her recall, 
the duchess Avas never to approach the court, nor the 
person of the Begent. The same was decreed con- 
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cerning the lat(3 Lord Keeper do Cliateauncuf ; who was 
not to be released from captivity in a state fortress, 
until after the signature of a peace between France 
and her enemies. The Duke of Orleans was appointed 
Lieutenant-General of the realm, subject to the Queen 
and council ; Init Monsieur was declared, in a subse- 
rpicnt clause of the edict, deposed from this high 
dignity in case he dissented from, or sought in any 
way to annul this solemn expression of the royal will 
for the government of the realm, during the minority 
of the future King. By the advice of Mazarin this 
edict was submitted to the private consideration of 
some of the leading members of the Parliament of 
Paris, before it was publicly presented to the Chamber. 
The Parliament, flattered at this unusual mark of 
deference, expressed approval of the decree, and regis- 
tered it, as Mazarin expected, without discussion. 
The Duke of Orleans declared himself content ; the 
partisans of Richelieu’s system applauded its wisdom, 
but confessed some degree of doubt, as to whether the 
division of power enjoined by the edict could be 
efficiently, and permanently maintained. 

By command of King Louis, Mazarin undertook to 
render the decree acceptable to the Queen. Eager 
and earnest was the midnight conference which there- 
upon ensued in Anne’s apartment ; and on this occa- 
sion, as in many previous discussions, Mazarin dis- 
covered that it needed not his subtle insinuations to 
arouse the Queen to a sense of the peril, and delicacy 
of her position. Resolved to become the depositary 
of supreme power without check or limit, like the 
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Queens Regent, her predecessors, Anne at this junc- 
ture surpassed Mazariii in adroitness. ’With a 
sagacity and art for which few tlicn gave her credit, 
Anne surveyed her position, and dissected its ad- 
vantages, and weakness. Fi'Oin a hint which had 
accidentally fallen from Chavigny,* Anne deemed she 
had reason to apprehend that the King, in the event 
of her refusal to subscribe the Act of Regency, intended 
to confide his sons to the care of the Prince do Condd ; 
after having commanded their removal from her cus- 
tody to the fortress of Vincennes, by De Troisville,t 
captain of the body-guard — a man devoted to the royal 
will. Possession of the persons of the young dauphin 
and his brother was Anne’s safeguard, and the guarantee 
of her future power. It was therefore necessary to 
accept the Act of Regency with apparent heartiness, and 
goodwill; for in the seditious demonstrations of the 
princes who thronged the court and capital, Anne fore- 
saw her speedy deliverance, after the death of Louis, 
from the fetters which his edict imposed. Imbittered 
by e.xile and by captivity, these turbulent vassals 
demanded nothing less than the proscription of the 
lieir.s of Richelieu; and the restoration of all their feudal 
strongholds, and privileges. Anne tacitly acquiesced. 


* “ La Mine I'avoit cm (Clmvigny) I'anteur du tostaraoiit du roi. J’ni y,, 
k roino se mocnuer do Chavigny (^li pendant (pi’il traitoit cette iiffiiiro, liii 
venait dh-o ayec empressenient, fprello prit garde h ee (lu-olle proniettnit 
tl observer, pnistine cotto Bfidavation, devoit 6lre irrevocable— car elle osjierait 
desinn, qu’ello rendrait fjiittud il lui irlairoit toutes see peines iuutilou."— 
M6in. de Mottovillo, p. 14i5, ddit. de 1739. 

t Hrnri do Peyre, Count de TroisviUe. See tho circumstances of his dis- 
missal from Ims oliarge by the Cardinal do Eichelieu.— Married Life of Anno 
of Austria, vol. ii 
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Lilt took opportunity to lainoiit lier dependent position 
relative to tlio members of tlic council of state, all of 
n’lioui, she observed, were men trained by the late 
minister, and who adored bis memory. To the young 
Duke de Beaufort, second son of tbe Duke do Venddme, 
who by the marked favour shown towards him by her 
]\Iajesty, had been recognised as ‘head of the faction 
of the princes, the Queen confided the renunciations 
demanded from her. The confidential coterie of these 
leaders of Les Importants, as Anne’s clamorous adherents 
began to be called, used to meet in her Majesty’s cabinet 
to discuss their future proceedings. These personages 
consisted of the Dues de Vendome, de Mcrcceur, de 
Beaufort, de la Roehefoucauld, and de Montbazon, and 
the Bishop of Beauvais, almoner to the Queen, and who 
rejoiced in a goodly portion of her outward favour. At 
these meetings Mazarin was spoken of as a factious and 
wily intruder, and his {wompt and ignominious exile 
resolved upon. The Queen, therefore, after having 
explained her motives to her partisans, signified through 
Chavigny, her acceptance of the terms proposed by her 
royal consort ; and the following day she affixed her 
signature to the Declaration, taking a solemn oath to 
maintain its enactments, in the presence of the King 
and council. Monsieur likewise subscribed the docu- 
ment.* On the 21st day of April, Louis, anxious to 
give every solemnity and authentication to the edict, 
summoned to St. Germain, a deputation of the most 
venerable members from the Parliament of Pai’is ; 


Jliid., p. 262 , et sofi.. 
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■when, in the presence of the Queen, the privy coun- 
cillors, and of all the principal lords of the court, he 
caused the Act to be read aloud ; and called upon the 
Queen, and Monsieur, publicly to acknowledge their 
signatures, and to avow the approval which they had 
expressed. 

Meantime, Anne' of Austria, was perfecting her 
designs. Nothing, however, was further from the 
Queen’s intentions than to deliver herself a captive into 
the hands of the chieftains of the great feudal party, 
whose tyranny and extortion she foresaw would speedily 
ruin the throne. The Queen, therefore, secretly de- 
signed to avail herself of the zeal of this faction, to 
annul the edict of Regency; but meantime she in- 
tended to attempt some explanation with Conde, and 
with the ministers, Richelieu’s successors, in order to 
be able to shake off the bondage of the feudal party 
when their work was consurnmated. Anne, therefore, 
privately proposed to Conde,- through Madame do Conde 
and Mazarin, to elevate his party to the supreme 
direction of affairs of her own free will, at some 
future day, the earliest period possible, provided that 
he (the Prince) assented to her supremacy as Regent ; 
and aided her designs by a voluntary resignation of 
office, after the demise of the King. In case the Prince 
declined this overture, Mazarin was to represent, “ that 
the Queen had finally, and firmly resolved to accept no 
colleague in the Regency ; indeed, the threatening atti- 
tude of the nobles admitted of no such compromise— as 
if she openly abandoned their party, and accepted the 
members of the present ministry before she had power 
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to maintain them in office, civil war would ensue ; as 
Monsieur would not fail to take advantage of the 
troubles to forward his disloyal schemes.” The Queen 
alluded in these words to the insinuations proffered by 
Monsieur at Orleans and elsewhere, concerning the 
legitimacy of the young Dauphin. Mazarin performed 
his errand willingly, and skilfully. The menaces and 
insubordination of the partisans of Vendome vexed and 
intimidated the Prince de Conde; he had little con- 
fidence in the stability of a government, the executive 
powers of 'which were to be divided between the 
Queen, Monsieur, and the princes of the blood. 
Mazarin evidently was her Majesty’s friend, and 
coveted to fill under a Queen Regent the grand 
functions of the late minister Richelieu; while the Duke 
de Vendome, and his sons, bitter opponents of Cond6, 
were certain, he reflected, amid the general enthusiasm 
at the commencement of a new reign,* to insure the 
triumph of the Queen. f 

Some few evenings, therefore, _ after the signature of 
the famous Declaration of Regency, Conde visited the 
Queen at night, under the escort of Mazarin. Anne 
received him with emp-essement, being anxious to 
convince him of her sincerity; as Conde demon- 
strated some natural surprise that, surrounded by the 


* “ Quattd Louis Treize mourut, tout le mondo oroyuif avoir la fortune 
faite ; niaia oetta opinion dnva pen.” — M6m. de MongUt, t. 1, p. 406. 

+ Madame la princesse de Conde fut une des premieres qui parla poiu' les 
ministres du roi pour lea reniettre dans I’esprit de la reins, M. de Liancour 
les servit aveo ardeur, et madame aa femme, et Madame de Cliavigny ; niaia 
le plus illtime qu’ila oraployerent furent le P. ‘Vincent, Beringhen et iniloid 
Montagu I ” 
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adiilntioii of a powerful party, slic was ready to accept 
the ])olicy, and system of a minister whom she had 
so repeatedly denounced. The Queen seems to have 
replied in vague terms to this tlnnist ; she protested that 
the interests of Prance, and of her son, were dearer to 
her than her own private friendships ; also, she confessed 
that the demands of the nobles were outrageous; and 
that being on the point of assuming power in the realm, 
she recognised the patriotism and policy of the late 
minister, who had been able to control such aspirations. 
That M. de Conde and his party would not be able, 
in the face of the formidable opposition of the great 
vassals of the crown, irritated by her desertion, to 
accomplish the revocation of the decree which limited 
her future powers as Regent ; and that without such 
.unfettered powers she could not maiiitain M. de Mazarin 
and Lis colleagues in office, so great was the reaction 
against the system of the late M. le Cardinal. Pinally, 
the Queen observed, that MM. de Yenddme, on the first 
symptom of their decline in her favour, would offer 
themselves to Monsieur, which fact would infallibly 
convulse the realm — ^tbe remedy, in her Majesty's 
opinion for such woes being, the abrogation of the late 
•Declaration, and of the council of Regency — a mea- 
sure to be obtained by outwardly persevering for the 
present in alliance with MM. de Vendome, and their 
party -. secondly, the after repression of that turbu- 
lent faction, by the absolute authority of the crown, 
strengthened by alliance with Conde, and with his 
heroic son, the Due d'Enghien, commandei’-in-chief 
of the armies of Prance on the Plemish frontier. 
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Other ineinbers of the Queen’s secret council entered 
while the discussion proceeded : the papal nuncio, 
Father Vincent de Paul, M. Montague and others, who 
joined with the Queen and Mazarin, in requesting the 
co-operation of Conde. Already lialf persuaded, Conde 
listened witli complacency. The vacillating character of 
Monsieur rendered it almost impossible to act with him 
in political concert ; while the indignation which Anne 
of Austria expressed, regarding some of the Duke’s late 
proceedings, appeared to the Prince to open the pro- 
mise of a future grand career for the young hero of Ids 
house. A compact therefore was signed between Conde 
and the Queen, the Prince undertaking to obtain its 
eventual ratification by the Due d’Enghien. The 
Queen stipulated, “ that if she obtained the Regency 
independently of the control of a council, that she would 
nominate M. le Due d’Enghieu to all public offices and 
honours from which she could exclude Monsieur, with- 
out driving the latter to open revolt against the royal 
authority.” Conde, on his side, undertook “ that M. Ic 
Due d’Enghien should promise undeviating attachment 
and zeal for the interests of the Queen ; and engage to 
receive, and accept only from her hands, every favour 
and command which he could claim, or demand from 
the government.” It was further expresssly stipulated 
that this compact should remain a secret; that the 
Queen shouhl still continue to give indications of good- 
will and alliance to MM. de Vendome, and others ; that 
Avhen all things should have resolved themselves ac- 
cording to her Majesty’s desire, that she should employ 
her good offices, and persuasion to reconcile all parties 
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aiul factions, in the realm. Strong in their alliance, 
Mazarhi and the Queen, thus cleverly aided each other 
in the realization of their respective aspirations. Anne 
of Austria desired to grasp the sceptre during her son’s 
minority with irresponsihle power. Mazarin aspired to 
unlimited authority as prime minister of lAance. Their 
aim was a lofty one : the obstacles were innumerable, 
and apparently ovenvhelining. A more interesting, and 
exciting passage of history exists not, than that which 
recounts the subtle tact, ingenuity, and unconquerable 
firmness with which this Spanish princess, and this 
Italian ecclesiastic fought their way to supreme power, 
by the gradual, and wily overthrow of all their foes. 

The Queen, meantime, lavished flattering marks of 
confidence on the Duke de Beaufort, designating him 
publicly as “ le plus homiele liomne de la France” 
Anne, nevertheless, put no constraint on her inclinations 
by vouchsafing these indications of favonr. She really 
liked the Duke; and admired his handsome presence, 
and the chivalrous tone of his discourse. Neither did 
she desire to break with the friends of her adversity ; 
she had only determined to be omnipotent, and to 
render them subservient. 

On the 8 th of May, 1643, King Louis was reported 
to be at extremity. The Queen thereupon, announced 
her intention to take up her abode at the Chateau Neuf, 
to minister with her own hands to the wants of her 
dying consort. The young Dauphin aud his brother 
having some days previously received the benediction of 
their father, remained at the old palace. Tearing for 
the safety of her sous during her absence, and the 
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defeat of her carefully planned combinations, Anne took 
measures which, but for the turbulent excitement of 
the period, might have afforded some insight into the 
character of the future Regent ; which had always been 
a puzzle, and a mystery to the court, and people of 
France. Anne boldly resolved to confide the safe- 
keeping of her sons to the Duke do Beaufort, rather 
than to commit them, as she was bound to do, to the 
guardianship of the members of the council of Regency. 
With her own lips she summoned, and commanded the 
officers of the garrison of St. Germain, the captains of 
the royal guards, of the Swiss guards, and of a regiment 
of light horse — which had suddenly, and mysteriously 
appeared at St. Germain, and of whose advance every 
one desired knowledge — to take the word of command 
from no one except the Duke de Beaufort. This step 
Anne took without apprising either Monsiem’, or Conde 
that such had been her pleasure. "The Queen,” 
relates an eyewitness of these stirring events, “ on 
learning the extremity of the King, sent for the Duke 
de Beaufort ; her Majesty then said, that as he (M. de 
Beaufort) was the man of all others in whom she had 
most confidence, she was about to give him a signal 
mark of favour; that the King being at the point of 
death, she was going to stay with his Majesty and 
therefore, intended to leave her sons in his care, so that 
the princes of the blood might not seize their persons. 
That he might execute this trust without difficulty, she 
was going to order the commandants of the gendar7nene, 
the light horse, and of all the regiments of the French 
and Swiss guards, to obey his orders, and those of no 
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one else. This her Majesty did iiiuncdiately ; she then 
repaired to the new palace, attended by the Duke of 
Orleans, and the Prince de Cond6. The Duke de 
Beaufort thereupon, believing the crisis to be urgent, 
ordered all the regiments to arms. He posted the 
cjendameria, and the regiment of light horse in the great 
court of the old palace; and there assembled all his 
friends, and adherents, the servants of the Queen — in 
fact all the court. He waited thus until the unexpected 
news arrived from the adjacent palace, that the King 
having recovered from a swoon was considered to be in 
better condition. The Queen, however, continued with 
the King ; but the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince de 
Condo returning to their apartments in the old palace, 
showed much astonislunent to find the guards under 
arms. Their amazement was increased when they per- 
ceived M. de Beaufort at the head of several regiments 
of cavalry, and surrounded by the greater part of the 
great lords at court, who, when he saw the princes, 
never stirred to meet, or to salute them. The Duke of 
Orleans retired at once to his apartment, while Conde 
approached to speak to M. dc Beaufort ; but perceiving 
that the latter turned aside, and pretended not to see his 
I'oyal highness, the prince likewise retreated in confu- 
sion, and dismay.” 

Louis XIII. survived this martial demonstration for 
the s])ace of one week, during which no one ventured to 
dispute the commands of M. dc Beaufort. Mazarin, 
with tlie utmost subtilty, feigned to disapprove this 
usurpation of the rights of the lords of the council, and 
retired to Paris, where he pretended to commence pre- 
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paration for departure from the kingdom; “as,” said his 
Eminence, “ I foresee that the last testamentary injunc- 
tions of Louis XIII. will not be respected, and I have 
cause to cb'cad the displeasure of MAI. les Princes.” 
To the Queen, Mazarin openly observed, according to 
the Duke dc la Rochefoucauld, the historian of Les 
Iinportants, — “ Aladainc, it is true that the royal 
Declaration limiting your power us future Regent is 
vexatious ; nevertheless, by promoting this .said edict, I 
have rendered you an important service, for on such 
conditions could the King alone be induced to sanction 
your Regency. On the other hand, it matters not to you 
on what terms you receive this said Regency ; you will 
always, Aladame, find means to strengthen your rule, 
and finally to govern absolutely.” 

Mazarin, nevertheless, distrusted the sincerity of 
Anne of Austria. So far from having absolute empire 
over the Queen’s mind and intentions, as jiornc authors 
assert, and, at this period, possessing the certainty 
that the highest post in the realm was within his 
grasp, the private papers and memoranda of the 
Cardinal, which have recently come to light, testify to 
the mental perturbation, and even fear, which agitated 
him during the four months subsequent to the death 
of Louis Treize. Foreseeing the abrogation of the last 
will and testament of King Louis, he had everything to 
dread ; — the rivalry of the ex-Chaucellor de Chateauneuf, 
the favourite minister of the chiefs of Les Iinportants; 
tire hostility of Conde and his son, whoso military capa- 
city rendered him a foe to be feared ; the enmity of 
that powerful cliqiie, the kinsmen of the late Cardinal ; 
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and the hatred for a foreign minister, certain to be exhi- 
bited in tlie Chamber. To balance these overwhelming 
disadvantages, Mazarin had to rely on the uncertain 
favour of Anne of Austria, and her gratitude for any 
trifling services he might have rendered to her cause 
during the last hours of her husband’s reign — on his 
own genius, and on the probable incapacity of his 
opponents. 
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ANNE OF AUSTRIA, REGENT OF FRANCE. 

PiVE liours after the death of Louis XIIL, silence 
reigned around the chateau of Henri Quatre. The 
Queen-Regent, attended by Madame de Brassac and by 
Potior Bishop of Beauvais, repaired privately to the old 
palace, where the King and his brother resided. At six 
o’clock, F.M., the portals of the palace were thrown open 
amid incredible enthusiasm, and cries of Vive le Roi ! 
Vive la Reine Rdgeutc ! lu the interior of the palace 
acclamations resounded. Anne of Austria had entered 
the grand gallery of the chateau, leading by the hand her 
young son the King, whom she presented to the noble- 
men and ladies assembled. The face of the Queen was 
pale, but her demeanour, as usual, was dignified and 
composed. Anne was attended by the Duo d’Orleans, 
the Prince de Conde, by the ministers of state de Cha- 
vigny, and Boutillier, by the Dukes de Beaufort, de la 
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RocliefoucauldjdeVendoine, Mercoeur, and d’Elboeuf, the 
Duchess de Montbazon, and by Mesdames de Brassac, 
and de Lansac, governess of the children of France. 

Louis Quatorze was four years and eight months 
old, when he ascended the most splendid throne of 
Europe. 

Every eye-witness of this scene expatiates on the 
noble and handsome presence of the child-King ; of the 
grace with which, cap in hand, he returned the salutes of 
his subjects, holding his head erect, with steady glance, 
exhibiting no symptoms of shyness, and gravely extend- 
ing his little hand to be kissed by the princes, as they 
knelt to offer him homage, 

Theu' Majesties then presented themselves on a bal- 
cony, which overlooked the principal coiu’t ; and were 
received with shouts of greeting from the crowds as- 
sembled in the vicinity of the chMeau, Monsieur was 
likewise cheered, and the Prince de Condd : but when 
the well-known faces of BoutiUier, and Chavigny were 
observed, a storm of hisses, and execrations burst forth, 
mingled with cries of has les Cardinalisques ! Point 
de Masarin I Vive le JRoi ! Vive la Jt6^ente ! ” which 
symptoms of unpopularity seemed greatly to disconcert 
these subtle personages. 

The Queen then entered the council chamber, a way 
being with difficulty made for her progress thither. 
Anne took her seat on the right of the fautueil placed at 
the head of the table for the sovereign, into which Kmg 
Louis was lifted by the Due de Beaufort. M. de 
Guenegaud, under secretary of state, then laid before 
their Majesties the usual form in which the Kings of 
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Trance notified their accession to MM. les Prevots 
de Paris ; and ordained funeral solemnities, and a 
general mourning for their predecessor.* Anne took 
a pen, gave it to her son, and guided his hand, as Louis, 
with the utmost gravity of visage, appended his futm’e 
mighty signature for the first time, to a state paper. 
The Queen then rose, complaining of fatigue, and 
bowing to the assemblage, retii'ed; after giving M. de 
Beaufort instructions, in an audible voice, to arrange 
for the departure of the court to the Louvre on the 
following morning. 

The utmost excitement and uneasiness meantime, pre'- 
vailed. The party composed of the Queen’s old friends, 
— men, persecuted by Richelieu for their participation 
in one or other of the plots concocted with Anne’s 
connivance — ^relying on her promises, and on the 
permanency of her resentments, displayed arrogant 
triumph. Their turbulent retainers filled the precincts 
of the palace with brawls; no friend or adherent of 
Richelieu escaped insult. MM. de Cliavigny and de 
Boutillier, as they crossed the quadrangle of the Chateau 
Neuf to their own apartments, were even hissed, and 
followed by a mob of insolent lackeys, wearing the royal 
liveries. The Due de Beaufort f took upon himself the 
functions, which by the will of the late King, devolved on 
Monsieur, and his colleagues of the council of Regency. 

* Lettro du Eoi 301, lo FrdvOt des Marchanda, et dcLevina do sa boniio 
Tills ds Faria, em- la mort du Eoi Louis XIII.— BiW. Imp, Fontaucllo, t. 485. 
Aub4ry, Vie du Cardinal lilazarin. 

Antoine do Vonddme, Duo de Beaufort, second sou of Cdaar de Bombou 
Duo de Venddme, natural but legitimated son of Henri Quatre, and Gabriello 
d’Estreos. Bom January, 1619 ; died June 25, 1660, 
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The retainers ofVendome, 700 strong, lined the vesti* 
bule of the palace, and guarded the approaches to the 
King’s chamber. All the regiments were under arms ; 
the watchword of the palace guards was given by the 
Duo de Beaufort ; and no one after midnight was per- 
mitted entrance into the palace, except by a pass signed 
by the duke. As soon as their Majesties had retired, 
M. de Beaufort, perceiving that Conde lingered uneasily 
by the council table, sent a gentleman, M. de Campion, 
to desire him, in the name of the Queen, to leave the 
apartment, which, he said, it was necessary to close. 
The blood of Conde fii-ed at this insulting order from the 
lips of a prince of the illegitimate branch of Bourbon 
Vend6me. “ Say, that W'hen her Majesty’s commands 
are conveyed to me by her captain of the guards, I will 
obey. I have no orders to receive from M. de Beaufort 1 ” 
replied the Prince. News being presently brought to 
the duke that one La Prette, a soldier in the pay of the 
Due d’Orleaua, had arrived at the head of 200 gentle- 
men, Beaufort demanded an explanation from Monsieur ] 
who was compelled to write an order directing La Prette 
to quarter his soldiers at Poissy — from whence they 
might, as M. de Beaufort observed, be permitted to join 
in the cortege of Monsieur, when on his way to Paris 
with the court. 

The power of the lords of the council being thus super- 
seded, they met at a late hour' of the night to confer. 
The presence of Mazarin was in vain sought at St. Ger- 
main ; for no intelligence had reached his colleagues as to 
his movements and intentions. Monsieur urns depressed 
and nervous, cowed by the threats of the hostile cabal, 
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and by tbe reserve shown by the Queen, Conde, furious 
at the aggressions of the Princes of Vendome, finding that 
the adherents of the ministers, all creatures of the late 
Cardinal, were unable to control the torrent of reaction 
that had set in against Richelieu’s system, reflected with 
complacency on his secret compact with Anne of Austria. 
Chavigny,* of the subtle brain, mused : foreseeing the 
abrogation of the decree limiting the powers of the 
Regent, he determined to conciliate the Queen ; with 
whose character and sentiments he was better acquainted 
than he chose to avow. Chavigny, therefore, boldly pro- 
posed that a voluntary resignation of the powers conferred 
by the act of Regency on himself and his colleagues, the 
ministers of the late King, should precede, and perhaps 
prevent their ignominious dismissal by the Queen, as 
sSon as she arrived at the Louvre. Conde then avowed, 
with pretended reluctance, that such was his own opinion. 
He stated that it was necessary for the welfare of the 
realm that the government should be united and strong; 
that in order to be able to repress faction, the Queen- 
Regent should not be compelled to accept for her coun- 
seUors men of one pohtical denomination, and tactics ; 
and that he had made representations, and so stated his 
convictions to the late King : finally, that public opinion 
evidently revolted at the constraint placed upon the 
august mother of Louis XIV., by the clauses of the Act 
of Regency, Monsieur made some observations, the 


* Ldon de Boutillier, Baron do ChaTigny, ouo of tiio most fayoui’od, 
trasted, and acute servants of Richelieu. Many sharp contests had passed 
heUveen Anne during her huahand’s reign, and Chavigny, the zealous minister 
of the Cardinal’a behests. 
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purport of wliich, in his bewilderment, it was not easy 
to define. Boutillier* declared that his opinion coin- 
cided with that of his son M. de Chavigny ; as an attempt 
to curtail the powers of the Regent, and, therefore, to 
limit her Majesty’s power of bestowing graces, would be 
indignantly circumvented by the greedy cabal of MM. 
de Vendome. It Was therefore unanimously resolved 
that on the morrow, before the court quitted St. Ger- 
main, they would lay the resignation of their respective 
offices at the feet of the Queen-Regent. 

Queen Anne, meantime, was talcing repose in the 
solitude of her chamber, after the stirring events of 
this memorable day. Her tears had fallen over the 
pillow of the dying King — and perhaps some sorrow for 
her share in those tragic incidents of his reign, which 
had steeped the last hours of Louis with exquisite 
anguish, agitated her mind. “ The Queen did me the 
favour to relate,” writes Madame de Motteville, “ that 
when the King died, she was smitten with most true 
grief. She said, that as she watched his exphing 
moments, she felt as if her own heart was being torn 
from her body ; the which, her Majesty’s natural sin- 
cerity of character would not have permitted her to 
state, unless she had truly experienced such feelings. 
Her tenderness for the King, therefore, must have been 
greater than she imagined ; at which I am not surprised, 
appreciating, as I must do, her honourable character, and 
the strength of the obligations which she owed to the 

aaudo do BoutiUier, Count de Chavigny, father of EicheUeu’s favomite. 
He died in 1652. 
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said King. When all was over, the Queen visited the 
little Dauphin, whom she reverently saluted, and tenderly 
embraced with tears in her eyes, as her King, and her 
child.” 

To his last hour, however, Louis had repulsed Anne’s 
assiduities, and had refused to accept her protestations 
of loyalty as a wife. He continued to dispai’age her 
intellect ; and stated openly to tbe members of all the 
great bodies of the state, his conviction — “ qyCil falloit 
brider la Reyne." The character of Anne of Austria 
had been a hidden problem to the statesmen, and ser- 
vants of the late reign. Married when a child to a 
prince who inspired her neither with love, nor with 
respect, and whose peculiarities elicited her scorn, Anne 
had resented, with passionate fervour, her subordina- 
tion to Marie de’ Medici, to M. de Luynes, and to 
the Cardinal de Richelieu. Proud of her illustrious 
birth, of her personal charms, and conscious of rare 
mental gifts, Anne, rather than submit to be patronised 
by the reigning favourite, spent her life in plots and in 
combinations, often treasonable, against the government 
of the King. If she was not to be considered, and her 
rank revered, Anne resolved that the life of the person 
who so degraded her in the eyes of Prance, and of Europe 
should neither be tranquil, nor enviable. The power of 
her charms she early vindicated by the subjugation of 
the Dukes of Buckingham, and de Montmorency ; who 
were considered as the pink of courtiers and gallant 
gentlemen of the day. Her aptitude at political con- 
spiracy she duly evidenced by her connivance in the 
designs of the Prince de Chalais and his confederates. 
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■VN'lio had plotted to depose Louis Treize, and to give his 
crown with his Queen, to Gaston Due d’Oiieans. The 
strength of her hate and daring, Anne demonstrated by 
her secret correspondence with her kindred of Spain, 
dming the sanguinary war raging between the two 
monarchies ; and by the treacherous revelation which 
she made of the political events it was impossible 
entirely to conceal. Her utter and reckless disregard 
of conscience in matters which affected her interests 
or her safety, may be appreciated by the oath she took 
at Chantilly, with her hand on the Holy Eucharist, that 
she had never holden traitorous correspondence with 
Spain;'' when a few days subsequently, she found herself 
compelled to confess the transgression which she had so 
awfully denied. Her easy adaptation to circumstances, 
and her unscrupulous change of policy and friends, when 
she found it necessary, in order to avoid divorce, or a 
hfe-long incarceration in the fortress of Havre, are exhi- 
bited by her prompt reconcUiation with Richelieu. In 
her vain contests, the lives of valiant men fled either 
on the battle field, or on the scaffold ; the reputation and 
fortunes of brilliant, and lovely women were sacrificed, 
and they themselves driven into exile and penury — but 
Anne smiled, and soothed the sufferers, or their repre- 
sentatives, with almost magical fascinations. Yet Louis 
and his minister despised the powers of a woman capable 
of intrigue so formidable, and of pertinacity so insatiable ; 
who had managed to make Richelieu tremble, and to 
secure the loyal fealty of the great nobles, whose usurped 
privileges he had restored to the crown. They, had waited 
in exile — preferring the word, and the promise of Anne of 
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Austria, to the overtures tardily made by the King, and 
his minister. The Duchesse de Chevreuse,* Anne’s most 
intimate friend, and her ally in conspiracy — a woman of 
rare charms, spirited, learned, and of great political 
capacity, believed with intense belief in Anne’s sincerity 
and truth ; and was enduring the sixth year of a second 
exile on the Queen’s behalf at the death of Louis Treize, 
Madame de TIautefort also, one of the most pious and 
tender-hearted of women, had declared herself ready to 
lay down her life for the royal mistress, who only thought 
how to advance her own selfish projects. The people of 
Trance were not likely to be more enlightened on the 
character of the princess, whose accession to power they 
so rapturously hailed. The Queen had been nothing to 
them personally, or politically : they heard of her repeated 
disgraces ; of the curtailment of her court ; of her per- 
secutions at the hands of the King, and Richeheu : they 
seldom saw her in the Louvre ; but her downcast looks, 
her beauty, and grace of movement whenever she ap- 
peared at any of the public religious ceremonies, excited 
theu’ admu’iug pity, and sympathy. The buth of the 
long-desired Dauphin raised their enthusiasm on her 
behalf — always excepting that knot of bold speculators on 
the tardiness of the blessing which had been bestowed 
upon Trance, at the period when the dissensions between 
the royal pair had become matter for public discussion, 
even in the marts of the capital. 

Neither had Anne of Austria failed in her accustomed 

* Marie de Eohan Montb^on, daughter of Horoule do Eohan, Duo de 
Montbazon, and of Madelaino do lAnonoourt. She married in 1622 Claude 
de Lorraine, Duo do Cbevreuse, youngest son of Henri Duo de Guise, 
killed at Blois, and of Catherine de Cleyes Herers, 
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dexterity during tlie crisis of the last illness of the King. 
Of what nature was the mysterious compact which bound 
her as the secret ally of Richelieu during the last five 
years of his life, can never now be known. With Mazarin, 
it is certain that the Queen was, at the period of the 
King’s death, on distant, though on friendly terms ; nor 
can it be too distinctly stated, that Mazarin permanently 
estabhshed himself in France only in the year 1639 ; and 
that he had previously made only one visit of six months 
to France in the year 1636, besides the brief interview 
which he had at Lyons with Richelieu, in 1630. The 
stories, therefore, which in later days connected the name 
of Mazarin with that of the parentage of Louis XIV., 
are fabulous, and totally devoid of truth. The career 
month by month, of Mazarin, may be clearly traced, 
with the place of his abode, and his occupation, until 
he came to settle in Fi’ance in the month of December, 
subsequent to the birth of the young Dauphin in 
September, 1638. Mazarin at this era of his history 
regarded the Queen with dread and uncertainty; and 
spoke of her in public as “ une femme meeonniie, et qiii 
ferait voir de belles ohoses.” 

Anne’s fii'st object now was to effect the abrogation 
of the edict which fettered her Regency ; she was then 
open to the advances of the two chieftaii;is of faction, M. 
de Beaufort, leader of Les Importants — or of Mazarin, 
the minister appointed by the will of the late King 
to he chief of the faction of the old regime. She had 
skilfully turned to her . advantage the hate between 
the Conde family, and the princes of Venddme ; and 
thereby had gained the adherence of the young Due 
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d’Enghien, who was about to inaugurate her Regency 
hy his splendid victory of Rocroy, fought May 19thj 
1643. 

On the morning following the death of the King, 
May 16 th, Queen Anne graciously, and complacently 
received the resignation of the ministers present at St. 
Germain ; retaining the services of MM. de Boutillier 
and de Chavigny, and the Chancellor de Siguier, until 
she had leisure to decide upon affau’s ; and had obtained 
from the Parliament the abrogation of the last edict 
given by Louis Treize. 

At eleven o’clock, a magnificent cortege quitted St. 
Germain, to escort the little King, and his mother into 
Paris. First marched forth a battalion of the royal 
guards, a battalion of Swiss guards, and the regiment 
of the famed Mousquetaircs du Roi. Next came the 
regiment of household guards nine hundred strong, 
with banners waving, and drums beating. The lords 
of the court followed, ridmg two and two abreast, to 
the number of several hundreds. The Marshals of 
France, present at St. Germain, preceded the royal 
coach. The Queen sat forwards, atthed in black 
velvet, a crape veil being attached to her coif. On her 
knee was Louis XIV., by the grace of God, King of 
France and Navarre. Her Majesty was accompanied by 
the Due d’Or leans, the Prince de Conde, by her second 
and infant son, M. cV Anjou, who lay asleep in the arms 
of Madame de Lansac, and by the Duchesse de Mout- 
bazon. The coach was surrounded by a strong guard : 
at the wmdow on the right of her Majesty rode the 
Due de Beaufort j and that on the left was guarded by 
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M. de Tresmes, captain of the body-guard. Then came a 
soj^uadi'on of horse^ consisting of two hundred soldiers, and 
two more strong battalions of French, and Swiss guards. 
The martial cavalcade proceeded at a foot’s pace towards 
Palis, amid incredible enthusiasm, merriment, and re- 
joicing.* The retainers of all the noblemen who had 
hurried to St. Germain followed, each band bearing the 
guidon of its chief. The Queen was received at the 
Porte St. Honore by the Due de Montbazon, governor 
of Paris, who presented the provost, and sheriffs of 
Paris, and the chief officers of the city wards, who 
knelt to kiss the royal hand. Crowds of citizens and 
others, pressed forwards to gaze with rapture on the 
young King, who waved his cap to the people. The 
streets, from the Porte St. Honore, were lined with files 
of soldiers, thi’ough which the royal cortege proceeded 
to the Louvre ; where their Majesties were received by a 
deputation of the High Court of Parliament, of La Cour 
des Aydes, and of La Chambre des Comptes. “ The 
Queen,” relates M. Guy Patin, in his celebrated letters, 
" arrived in Paris at four o’clock of the afternoon, 
attended by ten thousand men, without reckoning the 
cavaliers and volunteers, who swarmed out of Paris to 
meet the little King.” The same evening, Anne held 
council, and granted private audiences to MM. de 
Beaufort, de Conde, and to the young Jean Franpois 
de Gondy, shortly to become the formidable Cardinal de 
Betz, and to the Bishop of Beauvais. At this councO, 
summons was issued to all the peers of France, and the 

* Oodefroy, Grand Odvim. de Fiunce, t. 2. Antdiy, Vie dn Cardinal de 
Mazarin. 
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members of the Parliament to assemble at the Palais on 
the following Monday May 19th, to meet the King ; who 
wished to consult his faithful subjects on a matter of 
moment. This step was an error on the part of the 
Queen, from which Mazarin had vainly attempted to per- 
suade her. In submitting the question of her Regency 
to the Parliament, Anne acknowledged the right of that 
august body to interfere in affairs of state — a privilege 
sternly repressed by the late Cardinal ; who had caused 
an edict to be issued abrogating for ever this hotly con- 
tested liberty j and which had been accepted as the future 
law of the realm, and inscribed on the registers of the 
High Court. The impolicy of this deference was the 
more manifest, as Anne’s political maxims were arbi- 
trary; and the Chamber being asked, to sanction her 
intended appropriation of absolute power, was certain 
to arrogate to itself a right of future decision on 
minor matters. The private advice given by Mazarin, 
urged the Queen to summon the council of state ; and 
by a solemn decree to abolish the Declaration issued by 
the late King — it having, in fact, been rendered invalid 
by the voluntary resignation of the members of the 
council of Regency. Anne, however, timid in the early 
days of her widowhood, persisted in consulting the 
Chamber, being supported in her opinion by the Due 
de Beaufort. 

The anxieties of the Queen, meantime, continued to 
be intolerable. Prom the three men who, at this period, 
seemed competent to direct her administration, Anne 
instinctively shrank ; the Bishop of Beauvais was ignorant 
of affaii’s, and bigoted; the Due de Beaufort was at once 
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riide and familiar ; while Mazarin sulkily held aloof, and 
appeared equally careless of the abuse lavished upon him 
by the hostile faction, as of the embarrassments of his 
royal mistress. After the departure of the members of 
the privy council, therefore, Anne privately summoned 
Henri de Lomenie Count de Brienne, ex-secretary of state 
to Henri Quatre ; and the President de Bailleul — who 
both, calling themselves her devoted adherents, outwardly 
belonged to the party of M. de Vendome. Anne opened 
this midnight conference by commanding the two per- 
sonages to speak honestly and frankly: addressing de 
Brienne, she then stated her dilemma, and commented 
on the qualities of the personages above-mentioned, 
laying stress on the pretensions of Mazarin, whom the 
late King had elected to govern the realm during the 
minority. “The President de Bailleul spoke first,” 
relates the Count de Brienne, “and voted without 
hesitation for the exclusion, and exile of Mazarin. I, 
however, who thought I detected in the manner of the 
Queen some favour towards the Cardinal, observed — that 
in the present pressing posture of affairs, it might be 
possible that her Majesty could not do better than recall 
M. le Cardinal to her counsels ; when, having given him 
a trial, she might either confirm him in his office, or dis- 
miss him from the realm.” Anne made no reply, but 
sat listening to the discussion with cold, and grave aspect. 
Bailleul angrily rejoined, “ That the exile of Le Mazarin 
was already determined upon ; and that if her Majesty 
wished for a Cardinal-minister, she had better summon 
the Cardinal de la Eochefoucault.” “ No,” retorted 
M. de Brienne, “ capacity, and not ecclesiastical rank. 
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must determine the choice of a minister. Never- 
theless, if her Majesty sees reason not to employ M. le 
Cardinal, the minister of Louis Treize, she cannot, in 
justice, overlook the claims of a most devoted servant, 
persecuted almost to his death by the late Cardinal do 
Richelieu. Your Majesty surely cannot doubt either the 
capacity, or the fidelity and attachment, of that tried 
servant ?” The Queen coloured, and replied with evident 
ii’ritation of manner j “M. de Brienne, I have two good 
and sufficient reasons for not recalling M. de Chateauneuf, 
and placing him at the head of affairs : the first reason 
is — that I will not by my own act so openly contravene 
the Declaration of the late King my lord, until Parlia- 
ment, as I hope, shall have annulled that his edict ; my 
second reason is — that I cannot recall M. de Chateauneuf 
without alienating all the friends, and powerful adherents 
of the late Cardinal; and, moreover, irrevocably offend M. 
le Prince de Conde and his family, who will never pardon 
the said de Chfiteauneuf for the involuntary error which 
he committed in presiding at the trial of the late M. de 
Montmorency. If these reasons existed not, I avow 
that I should perhaps, prefer the services of M. de Chfi- 
teauneuf ; but until he has returned from his long exile, 
and has reconciled himself to his old enemies, bow can 
I employ him without exasperating them — at a time, 
also, when M. le Due d’Enghien has beaten the armies of 
Spain; and therefore, when the aid and friendship of the 
Prince his father, are indispensable to me, in order that I 
may have a prince of the blood to oppose to the exagge- 
rated pretensions of M. d’Orleans? I beg of you, 
Messieurs, to reflect before you speak ; M. de Chateau- 
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iieuf is doubtless capable of filling the chief place iii 
mj council, but the time to introduce him therein has 
not yet come.” Anne paused a second, and then resumed 
vehemently — “ M. de Brienne, I forbid you to mention 
what has just now passed to any one of the friends of 
the said de Chateauneuf; it will ofiend me deeply. 
Ch^teauneuf shall believe that he owes his liberty, when 
he obtains it, to Madame de Chevreuse — who, however, 
let me tell you, is not so certain of a speedy return to 
court as some people imagine. I begin to fear her 
character : and I believe that she is less willing to 
pardon our late common enemies than myself; or to 
return men good, as I mean to do, for the evil which 
they once wrought.” “This was speaking clearly 
enough,” relates M. de Brienne ; “ I therefore, humbly 
reiterated, that if her Majesty pleased, M. de Mazarin 
might serve her well, at this juncture ; and that to 
accept of his temporary services would probably be 
advisable. M. de Bailleul, perceiving how matters were 
going, tried in much confusion, to qualify the harshness 
of his strictures on Mazarin ; but the Queen, interposing, 
assured him of her continued favour ; and recommending 
us to maintain inviolable secrecy on this conference, her 
Majesty rose from her chair, and passed into a little room 
adjoining, in which it seems M. de Beringhen waited 
her commands.” 

Brom thence, de Brienne and his companion, heard 
the Queen relate all that had passed to Beringhen, — a 
confidence anything bnt reassuring in the posture of 
affairs. The Queen then, elevating her voice, continued, 
addressing Beringhen, “Go, sir, without delay, and 
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report to M. le Cardinal all tliat I have told you: pre- 
tend, however, to have overheard these details from this 
small chamber. Spare my poor President de Bailleul, 
who is a faithful servant ; but inform the Cardinal of the 
service rendered him by M. de Brienne. Before you 
impart any information, take care, however, to ascertain 
what are the sentiments of M. le Cardinal towards my- 
self; and fail not to report to me what grateful return 
M. de Mazarin is disposed to make for my condescen- 
sions towards him.” 

Beringhen, after the return of the court to Paris, had 
devoted himself to the Queen’s private service. Aware 
of his aptitude, Anne gladly accepted his services ; and 
promised to take care of his fortunes, provided tha:t he 
remained faithful to the pledges which he had tendered. 
To Beringhen, therefore, Anne intrusted the delicate 
commission of testing Mazarin’s sentiments ; and of 
ascertaining whether he, of all the ministers nominated 
in the Declaration of the late King, intended to make 
protest in the Chamber against the intended abrogation 
of that edict. Mazarin’s silence had somewhat alarmed 
her; and she deshed, if possible, before meeting the 
Chamber, to obtain from him some promise of acqui- 
escence as to what might there be decreed. 

Beringhen proceeded to the Hotel de Cleves, where 
Mazarin had taken up Ms abode, and found his Emi- 
nence, notwithstanding the lateness of the horn’, playing 
at Primero with Chavigny, and Beautru. As soon as 
the Cardinal perceived Beringhen, he gave his cards 
to Beautru, and rising from the table, he beckoned to 
the former to follow him. “His Eminence,” relates 
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Bei'inghen, " testified no emotion of any kind at my 
relation, whicli lasted two hours, so that at last I was 
compelled to tell him that the Queen had sent me.” 
Joy sparkled in the eyes of the ambitious prelate. “ Say 
to her Majesty,” exclaimed he, “ that I place my fate 
uimonditionally in her hands. Every advantage and 
honour given to me by the King my lord, in his Declara' 
tion, I resign from this moment. I avow that it pains 
me to exclude M. de Chavigny from knowledge of this 
matter, as our interests have hitherto been identical. I 
trust, however, that her Majesty will deign to keep 
secret her gracious communication — as I, on my side, 
vow impenetrable discretion.” Beringhen then bluntly 
requested the Cardinal to put the substance of his 
reply in writing, tendering the use of his tablets. The 
old courtier, inmed to vicissitude and deception, 
desired to present to his royal mistress something 
more satisfactory than his own version of the Car- 
dinal’s reply, which any day might be contradicted. 
Mazarin therefore took the tablet, and wrote : — “ I 
submit my will to that of the Queen. I renounce from 
henceforth, and with all my heart, the' advantages 
secured to me in the Declaration, which I abandon, with 
aU other interests, and trust to the unparalleled good- 
ness of her Majesty — Written, and signed by the hand 
of her Majesty’s humble, obedient, and grateful subject 
' — Giulio, Cardinal Mazarin.” Beringhen, taking hasty 
leave of Mazarin, then returned to the Louvre, where 
the Queen anxiously expected him. “Her Majesty,” 
continues M. de Brienne, “ evidently perused with satis- 
faction the note written by the Cardinal; and handing 
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me the tablet, desired me to keep it for her. I 
drew her attention to the fact that there were other 
notes inscribed on the tablet. M. de Beriughen then 
courteously observed, that he had no secrets from me ; 
and requested me to keep the said tablet according to 
her Majesty’s command. I, however, begged the Queen 
to permit me to seal up the tablet in her presence, 
to which she consented.” Brienne’s party eventually 
accused him of a shameful betrayal of their interests, in 
keeping secret the ulterior intentions of Anne of Austria 
relative to Mazariu, whom she had tacitly engaged to 
dismiss. The Queen’s position, however, was one of 
the utmost difficulty ; the battle about to be fought was, 
in fact, an encounter between the kinsmen of the late 
Cardinal, 'supported by Condd and his valiant son, and 
a furious, and greedy mob of the great vassals of the 
crown. 

M. de Beaufort, meantime, the hero of the pompous 
pageant of the King’s entry into Paris, forgot in his 
elation that he who aspired to become the successor of 
■Richelieu, must necessarily be endowed with qualifica- 
tions, and conduct worthy of the office. The chieftains 
of the great party of Les Tmportants were the princes 
of Vendome, the JDuc de la Rochefoucauld, the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, the Marquis de Cbateauneuf, Augustin 
Potier Bishop of Beauvais, and the Duchesse de Mont- 
bazon, who, from the influence which her beauty exercised 
over M. de Beaufort, was considered a personage not to 
be neglected. The Due de Vendome, son of Henri 
Quatre and Gabriefle d’Estrees, was a prince of no 
political calibre, sensitive in a painful degree to the bar 
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sinister on his shield, envious of the true princes of the 
blood, and being ever ready to usurp their privileges, 
and to magnify their faults, was the source of much 
contention in the royal family. The duke was witty, 
and famous for the causticity of his tongue. Always at 
enmity with the Prince de Conde, and on bad terms 
with the princes of Guise, w'ho coveted his rich domain 
of Anet — a spoil confiscated from their family, and 
bestowed by Henri Quatre on his illegitimate son — the 
Due de Venddme passed his days in undignified con- 
tentions. His two sons had already suffered exile for 
their supposed connivance in the conspiracy of M. de 
Cinq-Mars, The eldest 'son, M. de Mercceur, was a 
prince of gentle, inoffensive disposition, conscientious, 
a man of honom', and inclined to religious asceticism. 
His brother, M. do Beaufort, was regarded as the 
future hero of his house, whose handsome person, and 
2’are social gifts, wei'e hkely to carry him to the sum- 
mit of the ambition of even a scion of Vendome. 
“ M. le Due de Beaufort,” writes a contemporary, " is 
a prince of fine parts, polite, affable, and condescend- 
ing even to excess. He was known dming the troubles 
as Le Roi des Halles, for he was beloved and com’ted 
by the populace, and never refused a salute even to 
the meanest man. He was graceful, dexterous, and 
had an abundance of beautiful curling hair; he rode 
well on horseback, danced well, talked well, and was 
altogether an accomplished gentleman.” But Beaufort 
aspired to other distinctions, which uatm’e had denied 
him: he wished for political power, for the exercise 
of which he had neither education, capacity, nor forbear- 
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ance. He was vain, presumptuous, aud indiscreet, and 
openly admitted liis sympathy with the men of the late 
reign, whose daggers were ever ready to avenge them 
political mortifications. The duke assumed the ahs of 
prime minister and protector of the King ; although he 
had never sat at a council board, and possessed neither 
the tongue of the orator, nor the pen of a ready writer. 
He also assumed the airs of a lover in his intercourse 
with his coquettish mistress Queen Anne ; though his 
attentions were often .contemptuously repulsed, out of 
resentment, as the duke audaciously insinuated, at the 
homage which he offered to the charms of the beauti- 
ful Duchesse de Montbazou. Anne, it must be acknow- 
ledged, had a great penchant for the handsome young 
duke, who, had he been a wise man, might have pro- 
longed her illusion; as she, at this period, humoured 
his whims, and good-naturedly pardongd his many, and 
gross violations of coiu’tly etiquette. The young Due 
de la Rochefoucauld was the man of his party, as 
well as its graphic historian. The intimate ally of 
the ‘Duchesse de Chevreuse, and the preux cliemlier 
to whose protection the Queen had committed her- 
self in the past days of her adversity, La Rochefou- 
cauld, but for his youth, would doubtless have acquired 
a permanent political ascendency. But the duke’s 
views were grounded on the maxims of the past — of 
the period when the feudal vassals of the crown were 
able to defy their sovereign — when the condition of the 
people was that of serfdom; and the aspirations of 
them representatives of the middle classes in the Pai’lia- 
ments were arrogantly repressed. The temper of the 
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duke was somewliat bitter for bis age and rank ; he 
loved to make the weakness and unfaithfulness of 
mankind topics of discourse — -which cynical habit 
alienated hearts. As for Madame de Chovreuse, her 
early history has been related elsewhere ; and her 
future machinations these pages will unfold. M. de 
Chateaunenf — the minister whose restoration to office 
the cabal deshed — had suffered for his treachery to the 
Cardinal-minister Eichelien, his early patron ; and for 
his liaisons with the Queen, and Madame de Chevreusc. 
He was a man of unusual capacity, but devoured with 
political ambition, and the deadly foe of all public men 
esteemed by the late Cardinal ; or who had risen on 
his own downfall. His incarceration in the fortress of 
AngouHmo had irritated a temper never, at the best, 
either placable, or easy ; while the tedium of long horns 
of silence and despair, had subdued the bright wit 
which, in prosperous days, had rendered his society 
greatly esteemed. Potier, bishop of Beauvais, lord high 
almoner to the Queen, was simply “ zine Mte mitree” 
as the*coadjutor De Gondy aptly declared. Benevolent, 
stupid, faithful, pious, the bishop — “ plus idiot que tons 
les idiots ” — eventually made a capital foil for Mazarin ; 
and admirably served the purpose for which his royal 
mistress had called him to her counsels. 

The minor members of the great cabal of reaction, were 
MM. de PontraiUes, Montrdsor, Bdthune, de Piesque, 
and the two brothers De Campion — men who blindly 
obeyed their chieftains; and shrank at no deed of 
bloodshed to obtain their ends. There were also other 
adherents of the cabal — men and women of excellent 
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virtue, conscientious — who deemed, apart from every 
political consideration, that as the Queen in her adver- 
sity had received chivalrous fidelity, so now that she was 
bound in honour and gratitude, to make “ mincemeat of 
the realm,” rather than repulse, or create one malcon- 
tent amongst her former friends. These persons were 
Madame de Hautefort, Madame de Seuece, the father 
St. Vincent de Paul, the abbesses of the Val de Grace, 
of the Carmelites of the Rue St. Jacques, and the 
prioress of Pontoise, the devout sister of the Chancellor 
de Siguier. “The faction received the sobriquet 
of Les Importants, because its members pretended to 
restore all things, vapouring and declaiming against 
existing abuses j and in the style of persons possessed of 
more vanity than common sense, gave undue importance 
to trifling events, enveloping the most simple actions in 
mystery.” 

Mazarin, meantime, watched with anxious eyes the 
surging of the storm raging around. He smiled at the 
indolent complacency of Anne of Austria, as she accepted 
the homage of her adorers ; and apparently revelled in 
her newly-acquired powers of patronage, and favoiu’. 
He waited patiently, however, for the time when the 
haughty temper of the Queen should be roused by daily 
encroachments and demands for place, which, if con- 
ceded, would tear to shreds that which Anne so dearly 
loved — the royal prerogative. 

The day after her entry into Paris, Satm'day, May 
17th, the Queen determined upon the recall of Marie de 


• Mdm, du Cardinal de Eetz, t. i, p. 9P*' 
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Hautefort.* Under the escort of the Queen’s faithful 
valet La Porte, Marie had ventured to Paris from Blois, 
on the rumour of the King’s death. Arriving in Paris, 
they found that Louis was better, and therefore hastily 
retraced their steps, not daring to appear at St. Germain ; 
as the Queen sedulously withheld her notice, and was 
reported “ ready to make any sacrifice or concession, to 
consolidate her future power.” Anne gave to de Haute- 
fort, nevertheless, more tender memories than to the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse. The latter, amid the sacrifice of 
home, kindred, and fortune, to serve the Queen’s political 
resentments, had also followed the bent of her own way- 
ward spirit. Marie de Hautefort, however, had not only 
repulsed the tender homage of the late King, but was 
exiled because she refused to enter into the palace cabals 
maintained by Kichelieu ; and had been deserted by the 
Queen, much against her inclination, as a sacrifice which 
she offered to the Cardinal, in pledge of their new, and 
mysterious liaison. The Queen, therefore, on the day 
after her retui’n to the Louvre, sent her own litter to 
meet Madame de Hautefort at Bourg la Reine, and the 
following flattering note of welcome : — “ I cannot wait 
longer before I despatch Cussy to conjm-e you to set off 
to rejoin me, so soon as you receive this. I will not 
add more, as the condition of affairs, and my recent 
bereavement, permit me not to renew to you assurances 
of my affection ; the which, however, I shall always give 
you, and wfll prove that I remain your good friend, and 
mistress — Anne.” The Queen received her friend with 

* MurrieH Life of Anne of Anstria, t. ii. p. 155, lor tha cii'ouinstances of 
tliB exile of Madame de Hautefort, 
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emotion, and reinstated her in her office of dame d'atours. 
In the train of Madame de Hantefort came La Porte. It 
was remarked that Anne slightly shuddered at the sight 
of one so intimately connected with two of the most 
tragic episodes of her past career. She, however, gave 
La Porte her hand to kiss ; and advanced him to the 
lucrative office of first valet de cJiambre to the young 
King. The Queen also addressed a missive to Madame 
de Senece, affectionately recalling her to court; and 
offering her the high office of governess to the King, 
from which Anne on the same day summarily dismissed 
Madame de Lansac. Mazarin addressed missives of 
congratulation to the ladies thus reinstated, entreating 
their friendship. 

The important day, Monday, May 19th, at length 
arrived, upon which Anne hoped to behold her assump- 
tion of absolute power sanctioned by the highest court 
of the realm. At half-past eight o’clock their Majesties 
quitted the Louvre and repaired to the Sainte Chapelle, 
to hear mass celebrated by the Bishop of Beauvais. The 
galleries and vast halls of the Palais were already fillin g 
fast with members of the Chamber, with peers of France, 
with prelates, and with the adherents and relatives, of the 
great barons of the realm, who, on such occasions, rallied 
round the chieftains of their houses. The doors were 
kept by soldiers of the body guard ; and a strong body 
of troops was posted in the hall of exit, called SaUe 
des Pas Perdus. The members of the parliament were 
arrayed in theu' scarlet robes ; the presidents, eighteen 
in number, occupied seats richly draped, just below the 
haul dais. At a small square table, nearly in the middle 
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of the chamber, sat the secretaries of state, de Brienne, 
Phelypeaux, Guenegaud, Le Tellier, and Boutillier ; M. 
de Chavigny alone being absent. On the dais, to the 
right of the throne, appeared M. d’ Orleans, who was 
carried into the hall by two equerries, as he was suf- 
fering from an attack of gout, brought on by mental 
agitation. Next to the duke was the Prince de Conde, 
the Prince de Conty, and the Due de Venddme, de 
Ventadour, de Sully, de Montbazon, de la Rochefoucault, 
and de la Porce ; the Marshals de Vitry, d’Estrees, de 
Bassompierre, de Chatillon, and de Quiche. On the left 
of the throne were benches covered with cloth of gold, 
for the prelates ; amongst whom, Potier Bishop of Beau- 
vais, almoner to the Queen, appeared in high state, 
occupying alone one of the benches. At half-past nine, 
a loud flourish of trumpets, and the clash of cymbals 
announced the approach of the King, and his mother. 
Pour of the presidents, headed by Mole, and eight coun- 
cillors of la Grande Chambre, thereupon rose to meet 
the King. The wide folding-doors of the hall opened, 
and a magnificent procession advanced. First came the 
archers of the Grand Provost of Paris, and 200 Swiss 
guards ; then the Due de Beaufort, at the head of all 
the officers of the household. Preceded by heralds 
bearing silver maces, trumpeters, and by four kings- 
at-arms, came the knights of 'the Holy Ghost ; these 
high personages were followed by the Lord High Steward, 
and by the Grand Chamberlain of Prance. Then came 
the King, carried in the arras of the Due de Chevreuse, 
the train of his violet velvet mantle being bprne by the 
Mai’quis de Chardst, and by Madame de Lansac. “ The 
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King was greeted with enthusiasm, every one admiring 
the beauty and the majesty of his features, he being in 
no wise discomposed at the cheers, or at the multitudes 
around.” Anne of Austria followed her son, led by 
the Due d’Usez her chamberlain, her train of black 
velvet being borne by Madame de Brassac, supported by 
the Count d’Orval. A veil of black crape covered the 
Queen’s figure, and through which her features were 
very indistinctly seen. The little King was placed on 
the soft cushions of his throne by the Due de Chevreuse. 
Anne took her seat at the right of the King. Her 
Majesty presently rose, and bowed first to the King, 
then to the assembly ; she then ascended the steps of 
the throne, and assisted by Madame de Lansac, raised 
the little King, and placed him standing on the footstool, 
whispering words in his ear. For the first and only 
time on record in his life, shyness seized upon Louis 
XIV. He blushed, laughed, and finally snatching his 
hand from his mother, turned his back on the august 
assembly, and hid his face amid the cushions of the 
throne. A few more whispered words from the Queen, 
and Louis marched boldly forwards, saying, with pretty 
grace : — “ Messieurs ! I am come here to assure you of 
my affection. My Chancellor will inform you of my 
will-!” Queen Anne then spoke: — “Messieurs,” said 
she, “ the death of the late King Monseigneur, though 
the catastrophe had long been impending, has so over- 
whelmed me with grief, that I have been hitherto in- 
capable of receiving consolation, or of holding council. 
My affiction has been so extreme that I have felt it 
impossible to attend to the business of the state, or to 
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the necessities of the realm. In a word, my spirit was 
cast down with inconceivable depression, until the other 
day, when your deputies appeared at the Louvre to 
salute the King my son, to protest their inviolable fidelity 
to his crown, and to supplicate him to occupy again the 
most august throne in the world. This prayer, therefore, 
I have granted, in order to assure you that I shall always 
be ready to follow your counsels ; which I pray you to 
give to the King and to me, such as in your consciences, 
and yom' judgments, you deem to be best.’' When the 
Queen ceased to speak, the Chancellor advanced to re- 
ceive the usual authorisation from the lips of the sove- 
reign to begin his harangue. The Duo d’Orleans, how- 
ever, rose, and made a step towards the Queen, and then 
reseated himself in confusion. It was for Monsieur, as 
first prince of the blood, to propose the abrogation of 
the edict hmiting the powers of the Regent; and to 
announce the prematm’e resignation of the ministers, in 
defiance of the oath they had taken in the presence of 
their late royal master, to maintain his will as to the 
future government. After meditating for a few seconds. 
Monsieur again made an abrupt gestm’e, and addressing 
the Queen, said, with hesitation : — “ That every person 
must sympathise in her deep’ sorrow, and approve her 
conduct. That on the previous Saturday, in the presence 
of the deputies of the parliament, he had expressed his 
satisfaction, and had moreover solemnly recorded his 
conviction, that all honours and privileges ought to 
appertain to her Majesty ; not only out of consideration 
for her dignity as mother of the King, but as a just 
homage to her virtue. The Regency of the realm having 
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therefore been committed to her by the election of the 
late King, and the consent of the Chamber — a Declaration 
to that effect having been registered by the High Court 
in his own presence — he proposed to take that share only 
in public matters which it might please her Majesty to 
allot to him ; and such being his sentiments, he desired 
to take advantage of none of the clauses in the said De- 
claration ; but proposed, with the assent of the Chamber, 
the dissolution of the council of Regency.” Monsieur 
then sat down, looking very hot, disconcerted, and ill at 
ease. The Prince de Conde spoke next, and praised 
the generosity of the Due d'Orleans, who, nevertheless, 
had made a sacrifice necessary for the welfare of the 
realm, and the prosperity of the government ; inasmuch 
as affairs were certain to miscarry when authority was 
divided. He declared, therefore, that he agreed with 
Monsieur; and reiterated the opinion which he had 
expressed, on the occasion of the visit of the deputies of 
the Chamber to salute the King at the Louvre. So far 
Anne had triumphed, as it had been the resolve of 
her partisans of the Vendome faction that she should. 
There now remained to take the suffrages of the High 
Court on the subject. The Chancellor then commenced 
a long and erudite harangue ; he expatiated on the mag- 
nanimity of Monsieur, and the Prince de Cond^, who 
preferred the public weal to the gratification of personal 
ambition ; he exalted the illustrious lineage, the virtues, 
the capacity of Anne of Austria, the worthy and honour- 
able consort of the great prince now exalted to a heavenly 
realm ; and he put the question to the members of 
the High Court, — whether so meritorious and able a 
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Princess, should not be requested to govern the mo- 
narchy with full and entire authority, in accordance 
with the proposal made by Monsieur uncle of the 
King, and seconded by M. le Prince de Conde ? Accla- 
mations of enthusiastic energy proceeded from the 
peers’ benches, in winch M. de Beaufort took part, 
though standing on the royal dais. When silence w'as 
restored, the Attorney-General Omer Talon, spoke on 
'behalf of the Chamber, in reply. After making majestic 
allusion to the late King, and noting that, hke Augustus 
Caisar, Louis had expired on the anniversary of his 
accession ; reigning. Idee King David, during a period 
of thirty-three years — he proposed that the mother 
of the King should be declared Regent ; having, with 
the care of the royal person, and of the education of his 
Majesty, Ml control over the administration of affairs 
during the minority of the said King. That the Due 
d’Orleans should be Lieutenant-General of the realm, 
subject to the authority of the Queen. That the said 
Prince should he declared president of the council ; and 
in his absence-, that the Prince de Conde should fill that 
office. Moreover, that' full power should be given to the 
Queen, to name such persons as ministers whom she 
deemed worthy, and proper ; and that she should not he 
bound to retain the same comrcil ; nor yet to defer to the 
opinion of the majority of the council. Again murmurs 
of applause arose ; in the expi’ession of many faces dis- 
approbation, however, was visible. One member, more 
daring than his colleagues, proposed as an amendment — 
“ That, all things considered, the Queen should he 
entreated to retain in her council men, who under the 
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late reign had rendered Prance prosperous within, and 
glorious in her foreign policy.” The speaker was hissed 
down amid a storm of disapprobation. Seguier then 
rose again, and bending low before the Queen, asked 
her opinion and views, relative to the proposition made 
by his Majesty’s attorney-general P' Anne modestly 
prayed to be excused from giving her opinion ; adding, 
that she had no desire on the subject, except to conform 
in all matters to the will of the majority in the Chamber. 
The question was then put to Monsieur, who said that 
he applauded the motion. The same question was then 
asked in succession to the Prince de Conde, to the 
prelates, the princes of the realm, the dukes and peers 
present, the presidents of the high courts, and the coun- 
sellors — who all opined for the Regency of Queen Anne, 
absolute, and unrestricted ; and for the nomination of 
Monsieur as Lieutenant-General of the realm. “ Mon- 
sieur le Prince de Conde said,” relates an eye-witness, 
“that after the declaration of Monsieur, to whom, as 
a member of the royal family, the administration in 
some measure appertained, he could not refuse assent. 
M. le Prince de Conty gave his vote without com- 
ment. The Chancellor then passing by M. de Ven- 
dome, accosted M. de Beauvais, who, after praising the 
Queen, declared himself in favour of her absolute 
authority. Afterwards, M. le.Chancelier canvassed the 
dukes and marshals of Prance, beginning with the Duo 
de Vendome. It is to be noticed that all these per- 
sonages replied, addressing the King, standing, and 
uncovered. M. le Chancelier next asked the opinion of 
the members of the High Courts of Parliament. The 
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president Barillon, said some words wliicli escaped me ; 
bat ended by making vehement demand that the Declara- 
tion of the late King should be erased from the registers 
of the High Court j and that a decree should be inserted 
conformable to the true intentions of the deceased King ; 
also, that permission should be given to the Parliament 
to advise for the welfare of the realm ; and to pass a vote 
of censure on the proceedings of the late government.” * 
The consent of the Chamber being unanimous, Siguier 
presented a decree bestowing absolute power upon the 
Queen; which first received the assent of the young 
King, and was registered with acclamations. 

The Queen had now no competitor in her royal func- 
tions ; and as she responded to the acclamations which 
shook the venerable roof of the hall, her elation must 
have been intense. Nevertheless, in the moody aspect 
of M. de Conde, and in the injurious epithets lavished 
on the late government, Anne might have discerned the 
difficulties before her. The great lords and the Par- 
liament, had evidently given her power of independent 
government under the condition, that they alone were 
to share it with her, Condh, his son D'Enghien, and 
Mazarin, had made so easy a transfer of their power, 
only in expectation that they would again be called by 
her voluntary act, to fill the posts so vacated. Monsieur 
dwelt complacently on his functions of Lieutenant- 
General, which, during a regency, conferred vast influ- 
ence ; and with frivolous insouciance took little heed for 
the morrow. Anne_, placid and self-rehant, dissimulated 

* Jonrnnl cl’OliTior d’Ornieeson. Mem. do M. Omer Talon, t. i. Eegistres 
dn Parloment do Paris, Archives dii Eoyaumo de France. 
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ably ; the angry resentments and avidity of the great 
lords had given her the Regency; while her own clever 
nqancBuvering had disarmed Conde, and his son M. 
d’Enghien. 

The splendid procession meantime, was again mar- 
shalled to conduct their Majesties from the hall of 
assembly. The heralds blew their trumpets, and the 
silver clarions echoed melodiously through the long 
corridors, and courts of the Palais. The Queen took 
precedence before the King, who looked sleepy and 
pale. The seance had been on the whole a triumph 
for the court. The members of the Parliament had 
indulged their spleen in angry comments on Richelieu’s 
system, and adherents ; the epithets, “ ce ministre 
odieiiv ” — “ oette tyrannie passes : les ministres de 
fancienne tyrannie” had been plentifully lavished. 
One counsellor of the High Court, more poetical in his 
temperament than his colleagues, quoted the lines of 
Pybrac — 

“ Ja li.ais cos mots, do imissanco aUsolue 
Do plain pouvoir, do propro inonvemeut ' ” 

The Chamber was evidently ready to pronounce a con- 
demnation on the acts, the life, and the system of Riche- 
lieu. The sensation, therefore, may bo imagined, 
when it became known that Anne, as soon as she 
arrived at the Louvre from the Palais, summoned M. 
de Conde, and the secretary de Brienne, and bade 
them repair immediately to the abode of M. le Car- 
dinal de Mazarin, and offer him the office of vice- 
president of her privy council 1 Anne also sent for 
Chavigny, Boutillier, and Guenegaud, and reinstated 
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them, during pleasure, in their respective offices. The 
Chancellor de Seguier, also, received gracious assurances 
from her lips, “ that she had no present intention of 
depriving him of the seals.” Anne named the Bishop 
of Beauvais as prime minister, without patent of 
office; while the Dukes de Vendorae, Beaufort, de la 
Rochefoucauld, and other chieftains of the faction of 
Les Importants, she re-admitted as members of the 
privy council, and of the council of state. The con- 
sternation and frenzy excited by these appointments 
it is impossible to describe. The will of the late king 
had been broken, and Anne conducted in triumph to 
Paris, for the very purpose and aim, of overthrowing the 
past system of government, and of crushing the friends 
md.p'oUges of the late Cardinal ; and yet her first act 
of independent authority was to confirm the hated 
ministers in their places, and apparently through them, to 
govern according to the traditions of the past ! In reply 
to the bitter objurgations of M. de Beaufort, Anne 
explained, with the utmost forbearance and calmness, 
" that she had not discarded her old friends ; neither 
did she intend to prove ungrateful for past services ; 
but, for' an interval, the services of the ministers of her 
late lord and king were indispensable for the govern- 
ment of the realm — especially the aid of M. de Mazarin, 
who alone possessed a key to the secrets of state, and 
the negotiations relative to the wars then pending. That 
the situation of affairs permitted not the present recall 
of M. de Chffieauneuf; against whom M. de Conde, his 
consort, and his son, were violently hostile. M. de 
Beauvais, therefore, had been provisionally intrusted by 
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her with the chief conduct of affairs ; that she (the 
Queen) desii’ed to see all the subjects of the King live 
in concord ; that she wished to favour neither the 
faction of M. the late Cardinah Avhich she had reason to 
detest ; nor yet that of the nobles — but to reconcile 
them. That M. de Beauvais, in whose capacity she had 
confidence, needed initiation in affairs of state ; finally, 
that she confessed to some scruples and misgivings, in 
utterly disregarding the injunctions, and dying wishes of 
her late lord and husband. King Louis Treize.” 

The ministers, meantime, arrived at the Louvre, 
headed by Mazarin ; they were received by the Queen 
and by M. de Conde, and immediately took their oath 
of office. “ It may be imagined,” writes M. de la Ch^tre, 
“ what a shock this news was to us, when on arriving at 
the Louvre to compliment the Regent, we received this 
fine piece of information!”* “ We consoled onrselves,” 
writes another member of the faction, “ by the reflection 
that the Queen was good and condescending ; that our 
party was powerful and united ; that M. de Mazarin 
was a foreigner, and had no support whatever in the 
realm ; that Monsieur might easily be won ; and, finally, 
that the return of the Duchesse de Chevreuse would 
work a mighty revolution in affairs.” Mazarin, mean- 
while, was cautiously feeling his power, and bringing 
into action every attribute of his wonderfully versatile 
character. Trom the hour of the death of Louis 
Treize, appearing to be penetrated with a conviction of 
his own future insignificance and unworthiness, he hid 


M5in. de M. do la C'lifttro, p. 209. 
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Mmself from the public gaze. His abode was a small 
suite of half-furnished rooms in the Ildtel de Cleves ; 
there he shut himself up, denying audience to all per- 
sons, under pretext that he was making preparations for 
his departui'e from the realm. He declined, after the 
death of the King, to hold political conferences with his 
late colleagues, excepting with M. de Chavigny ; or to 
refer in any manner to the important state secrets of 
which, it was well known, that he alone possessed the 
key. The Cardinal was not altogether a hypocrite in 
these demonstrations. He was not, at first, sure of 
Anne’s favour ; he was aware of her partiality for M. de 
Beaufort; he saw that she was an apt scholar, and 
needed no training in the art of dissimulation ; he 
kneiv her vanity and coquettish temper ; and gave some 
latitude to the feelings of resentment which he believed 
she retained against some of Richelieu’s ministers, espe- 
cially against Chavigny. AH things, therefore, con- 
sidered, Alazarin deemed that he could not proceed too 
cautiously towards the goal of his ambition. 

The ministry, therefore, was said to be provisionally 
composed of Mazarin, Conde, Chavigny, BoutiUier, 
Seguier, de Brieuue, de Guenegaud, and of Monsieur 
Due d’Orleans. _ For the first few days all things went 
hai'moniously enough : the saloons of the Louvre were 
crowded ; and persons supposed to be well acquainted 
with Anne’s sentiments, avowed a conviction that the 
ministry held office only until the return of Madame 
de Chevreuse, whom the Queen wished to consult on so 
important a matter. The first occupation of the council 
was to annul many edicts of the late reign. Most of 
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the surviving servants of Marie cle Medici were rein- 
stated in the posts of which they had been deprived ; 
and all exiles were recalled to Prance. The great lords, 
whose rebellion against the administration of the late 
King had driven them into exile, took their seats again 
at the council board ; and resumed their hereditary 
functions at court. Nothing could exceed Anne’s affa- 
bility towards the old friends of her adversity ; the 
portals of the Louvre were ever open to them ; and at 
all reasonable hours they commanded access to her pre- 
sence. By silence, and by a certain air of dissatisfac- 
tion, she confirmed the impression that the ministers 
held office provisionally only, until the return of 
Madame de Chevreuse. The Queen, moreover, desired 
that all petitions and appeals should be given into her 
own hand ; saying “that she would herself advocate the 
claims of her old friends, and support them, is so far as 
possible, with her royal authority.” Anne, doubtless, 
was sincere in her desire for peace with the faction 
which had raised her to power ; and it is to be believed 
that her true preference stiU rested with them. As yet 
the powers of Mazarin were untested ; and his insinu- 
ating and compliant manners, as he modestly day by 
day took his place in the council chamber, gave little 
indication of the genius of Eichelieu ; which, in the face 
of a similar combination had controlled the turbulent 
vassals of the crown. But for the formidable opposi- 
tion of Conde, and of his wife, there is little doubt that 
Chffieauneuf would have been recalled to court. Anne, 
however, dared not now incur the enmity of Conde ; or 
risk the displeasure of the young Due d’Enghien, 
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whose victories gave him supreme power over that 
division of the royal army, called the army of Cham- 
pagne ; and whose wife was the niece of the late Car- 
dinal de Richelieu. 

The embarrassments of the Regent, nevertheless, soon 
commenced. On the 28rd day of May, MM. de Fon- 
trailles, de Montrdsor, and d’Aubijoux, arrived in Paris, 
and repairing to the Luxembourg, requested the protec- 
tion of Monsieur. FontraiUes and his colleagues, had 
been condemned to death for their participation in the 
consphacy of M. de Cinq-Mars, of which Monsieur had 
been the chief. They therefore, not unreasonably, requested 
his aid to re-establish then- forfeited civil rights, and con- 
fiscated possessions. Monsieur, after the apprehension 
of MM. de Cinq-Mars and de Thou, had escaped from 
sharing their arrest, and perhaps their final doom, by 
the meanest of submissions, and betrayals. FontraiUes, 
the agent who had negotiated a treaty with the Catholic 
King for the invasion of France — guaranteed by Mon- 
sieur, by MM. de Cinq-Mars, de Thou, and by the Duke 
de Bouillon — fortunately made his escape to Brussels ; 
where he had lived in penury, until the death of Louis 
Treize. “ Monseigneur ! ” boldly exclaimed M. de Fon- 
trailles, “ your reputation is stained with the stain of 
disloyalty, hke our own. The means left to reconcile 
our safety and your Highness’s honour — for whom we 

meurred the said peril, and whose word we relied on 

is to procure a solemn condemnation, with the repeal of 
all the arbitrary enactments of the late Cardinal de 
Richelieu; and to cause the said Cardinal to be pro-’ 
claimed as a usurper of the royal prerogative, and a 
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public enemy. lu this way your Eoyal Highness will 
avenge yourself and us ; and wipe out the ignominy 
unjustly inflicted upon your servants!” Monsieur 
appeared impressed with this address, and promised to 
submit the proposition to the Queen. He accordingly, 
on the same evening, brought the subject before the 
council, which assembled at the Louvre about eight 
o’clock. An angry debate ensued. M. de Beaufort, 
the Duke of Orleans, and the Bishop of Beauvais, 
opined in favour of the measure ; and expatiated on 
the popularity of an edict Avhich would annul the 
arbitrary decrees of the late reign, restore every for- 
feited right, and diffuse a feeling of security throughout 
the realm. The tried and able men of Richelieu’s 
council listened in amazement at the folly of the 
speakers ; and wondered at the audacity of Monsieur 
in proposing to them so suicidal a measure. The 
Queen, evidently much discomposed, at length ter- 
minated the discussion by retiring to her cabinet, 
attended by M. de Conde, and by M. de Beauvais. 
The latter presently returned, and notified to his col- 
leagues “that her Majesty prohibited the further dis- 
cussion of the question ; and willed that M. de Fon- 
trailles and his friends, should sue for letters patent 
under the great seal in the usual form.” This decision 
caused a great outcry amongst the returned exiles j the 
ingratitude of the Queen was railed against ; and the 
advent of hladame de Chevreuse anxiously expected, as 
the redresser of all these grievances. 

A few days elapsed, and fresh demands poured in 
upon the Queen. M. de Beaufort peremptorily de- 
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manded the office of prime minister in the room of 
the Bishop of Beauvais, and that M. de Mazarin might 
be dismissed; M. d’Epcrnou sent an arrogant request, 
that the government of Guyennc might be restored 
to him, by the deposition of the Count d’Harcourt ; 
M. de Bouillon insisted upon receiving back Sedan, 
with its fortress and sovereign privileges ; and the 
Duo de Venddme demanded that the nephew of the 
late Cardinal, the. Marshal Due de la Mcilleraye, 
should be summarily expelled from his usurped office of 
governor of Bretagne — his own, by patent from Henri 
Quatre. The Queen, beside herself with perplexity, 
tried in vain to preach patience, moderation, and loyalty, 
to the hungry throng which beset the palace. There 
is no doubt, at this season, Anne’s position was cruel 
and isolated; and that she was paying dearly for the 
pow'er, which she had left nothing undone to obtain. 
M. de Beauvais was absolutely useless as a minister; and 
his blunders proved a daily source of merriment to his 
clever colleagues of the council. Chavigny, Anne hated, 
and only waited for a propitious moment to dismiss. 
Mazarin was scarcely suffered to speak by the Due de 
Beaufort ; who one day insolently remarked in public, 
that “ Le Mazarin, it was true, was present in council, 
to speak when spoken to.” It was forgotten by all these 
hungry claimants, that power was sweet — that Anne was 
no longer the persecuted, dejected woman, inhabiting an 
obscure corner of the Louvre — that she was now a sove- 
reign regnant during the minority of her son ; and that 
to be mistress of the realm, even at the sacrifice of some 
of the hereditary privileges of her old adherents, could 
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not be disagreeable to her. Their interest was no longer 
the Queen’s interest : the mother of the King of Trance 
forgot that she was the sister of the Catholic King, 
and the late patroness of his admirers in the realm ; 
while distrust had superseded the friendly confidence 
which she once had placed in the caballers against 
the power of Kichelieu, and the sceptre of Louis 
Treize. 

Within the palace, in her hours of privacy, the same 
dilemma beset Queen Anne. Marie de Hautefort weep- 
ingly protested against ingratitude so flagrant, a policy 
so perfidious, and an injustice so glaring — that the Queen, 
having now the power, did not reinstate her friends in 
the offices of which they had been deprived for her sake. 
“ I have sworn to uphold the crown of my son. Like 
Louis XIL, I will sacrifice my resentment, for the wel- 
fare of the King. Let those beware who push me too 
far ! ” was Anne’s frequent, and menacing response. 
Trom Madame de Senece the Queen endured the same 
reproaches, though put with less acrimony. Anne, on 
the arrival of Madame de Sendcd, proposed to her to 
cede her old office of first lady of honour, in exchange 
for the appointment of governess to the King, and his 
brother. Anne confessed that the respectful homage 
of Madame de Brassac had won her regard ; and that 
she would be glad to retain her about court, although 
the countess had been nominated by M. de Richelieu 
after the compulsory resignation of Madame de Sendee. 
The latter, however, clamoured to be restored to her old 
office, which she demanded in addition to that of gou~ 
vernante of the children of Trance — and she succeeded 
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in compelling the Queen to sanction her appropriation of 
both these offices. To conciliate the Duo de Beaufort, 
Anne, offered him the appointment of master of the 
horse, which had remained vacant since the execu- 
tion of Cinq-Mars. The proposal was refused with 
angry reproaches, and solicitations for the return of 
Chateauneuf; and for the dismissal of Mazarin, and of 
Chavigny. 

One of the first acts of the Queen, on her arrival in 
Paris from St. Germain, had been to soften the rigorous 
confinement to which the unfortunate ex-chancellor had 
been condemned in the citadel of Angouleme. ClAteau- 
neuf was permitted to leave his prison and to reside 
in his house at Montrouge : more than this Anne 
expressed her inability at present to concede, out of 
respect for the command of the late King. M. de Beau- 
vais, afforded no aid to the Regent thus sorely beset—- 
his futile efforts to fulfil the varied duties of his office, 
and his confusion, if suddenly appealed to in council, 
often excited the ready wit, and risibility of Chavigny. 
When the Dutch envoy went to compliment the mi- 
nisters, Beauvais gravely assured him, that the alliance 
between the realms could be maintained only on con- 
dition that the people of Holland made a national re- 
cantation of heresy ! When the High Court marched 
in procession to compliment him, the bewildered brain 
of the good Bishop failed him ■, and his mistakes were 
somewhat sharply rebuked by the first president de 
Mole, who took upon himself to explain the constitution 
of the various courts of the realm. The arrival of 
despatches from the seat of war proved a sad burden to 
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M. de Beauvais ; whose pale, and jaded aspect when he 
entered the council chamber on the following morning, 
betrayed the anxious midnight ponderings, which had 
enabled him to lay a blotted sheet of incoherent sen- 
tences, and erasures, on the table for the approval of his 
colleagues. 

The victory gained at Rocroy over the army of his 
Catholic Majesty by the valiant Due d’Enghien, com- 
pelled the council to review the foreign policy pursued 
by Richelieu, from the signature of the treaty of Berwelt ; 
which had united the armies of orthodox France, with 
those of the heretic powers of Europe, for the overthrow 
of the dynasty of the Hapsburgs, in Germany, and 
Spain. This war had been vehemently denounced by 
Anne of Austria, and by the princes of her party, 
during the reign of Louis Treize. Anne’s feelings, as an 
Infanta of Spain, were supposed to be deeply wounded 
by so unnatural a contest; and it had been believed, 
that the immediate termination of the war, by a sepa- 
rate peace with Spain, would solace the Queen’s outraged 
affections ; and vindicate the gratitude owing to King 
Philip IV. by Richelieu’s exiles, for past protection, pen- 
sions, and favours. The chieftains of Les Importants, 
therefore, besieged the Queen with solicitations to ter- 
minate “the unpious feud” between the very Christian, 
and Catholic monarchies of France, and Spain ; to give 
ascendancy to her natural affection for her brother, and 
for her native country ; to abandon a sacrilegious alliance 
with the Protestant princes of Germany ; and with the 
heretic realms of Holland, and Sweden. They besought 
her to remember that the Empress, consort of Ferdi- 
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naiid III. was her beloved, and only sister; and that 
France was exhausted by the long war ; and that it re- 
mained with her to restore the ancient grandeur of the 
court of France, by banishing Bichelieu’s proteges, who, 
for the most part, were men of comparatively low 
origin — whom, in furtherance of his despotic rule, he 
had intrusted with the chief dignities of the realm. 
Conde, Mazarin, and Cbavigny, on the other hand, ex- 
horted her Majesty to pursue a war so glorious for 
France ; to sustain the hero of Rocroy in fresh achieve- 
ments ; to refuse a private, and separate peace with 
Spain; to hold the power acquired for the throne by 
Richelieu’s strong measm'es, by maintaining the men 
in office who held place only' from the crown ; finally, 
to show herself the wise and patriotic mother of 
the King of France, rather than the willing slave of 
Spain. 

Anne acutely felt her responsibilities : she was igno- 
rant of all preceding negotiations maintained throughout 
the war; but one man in the kingdom could satisfac- 
torily elucidate her difficulty — and that man was M. de 
Mazarin. In her distress, the Queen sent for the Count 
de Joigny, who had discharged important functions 
under Richelieu at the outbreak of the war, and asked 
his advice. The Count, who was the father of the Abbe 
de Gondy, had long retired from the world, having be- 
come a member of the community of Les Phres de 
rOratoire. Joigny presented himself at the Louvre, in 
obedience to the Queen’s mandate ; but stdl declining to 
mingle again in the turmoil of politics, he advised 
her to consult Mazarin; and by no means to consent 
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to the re-establishment of the old regime in affairs. 
J oigny then retired to his beloved retreat ; after having 
been gratified by the appointment of his son as coadjutor 
to his uncle the Archbishop of Paris.* 

From that day, Mazarin was admitted to the private 
intimacy of Anne of Austria. The Queen, on rising from 
the council table, where a noisy, and confused debate 
had ensued, on the expediency of suffering M. d’Enghien 
to follow up his victories by the siege of ThionviUe, 
commanded Mazarin to attend her to her oratory; as 
she desired, and intended to be instructed on many 
past matters, of vital importance to herself, and to the 
realm. 

In Mazarin, Anne found the aid she needed. With 
incomparable address, he commenced her political educa- 
tion ; and enlightened her without wounding her self- 
esteem, He franldy confessed, in so many words, that 
without her positive countenance he was nothing in the 
realm, and had no pretence to power; that, a foreigner 
like herself, he had to contend against enmity, and pre- 
judice. He showed her that, conscious of her personal 
attractions, he estimated at its true standai’d her capa- 
city ; and that experience in affah’s was only needed to 
render her one of the greatest sovereigns in Europe. 
He reiterated his assm'ances that the true welfare of 
France, and of her royal son animated him — and in this 
declaration Mazarin spoke sincerely. Anne listened 
with delighted approbation to language so courteous. 


.Jean Franijois de Gondy, fii'st Archbishop of Paris, died March, 1864, 
aged seventy years. 
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anrl insinuating, whicli at once oiiarmed her fancy, and 
promoted her interests. 

The emotions of Mazarin at this period are jotted 
down in his Diary. These precious documents, called 
“ Les Carnets cle M. de Mazarin,”* bear the impress of 
haste — they consist, in fact, of the brief entries which 
the Cardinal made in a note-book, which he habitually 
carried in his pocket. The notes are chiefly written in 
the Italian language; when Mazarin was more than 
commonly moved, he resoi'ted to the stronger dialect of 
Spain : sometimes, his notes are a strange compound of 
both these languages — but he rarely uses the French 
tongue. Mazarin’s bate noire was Madame de Chevreuse ; 
and of Ch4teauneuf, and M. de Beaufort, he also demon- 
strated intense distrust. Of the menees of the former he 
was well acquainted ; and dreaded the power of her elo- 
quence, and the force of habit over the mind of Anne 
of Austria. “II Bosso (Conde) states his belief,” writes 
Mazarin, “ that as soon as Madame de Chevreuse arrives 
she will cause an accommodation between the two crowns 
(France and Spain), to the exclusion of any other power. 
If her Majesty wishes to employ Chateauneuf to acconi- 
plish this, let her speedily inform me. I have no othSr 
desire but to live in amity with those whom she may 
prefer. All that cabal is in arms against me. 11 Bosso 
tells all the adherents of M. de Beauvais, that he will 
weed out his opponents ; at the same time he sends per- 
sonages to me to ask my friendship, and to promise me 
marvels ! I know, however, that he secretly instigates 


* MS. Fonda dc Baluzo Ann., t. i,, p, 1, Bibl, Imp ; 
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Beauvais to defame me ; and also Brienne and his wife. 
The said Kosso has said, that it would be expedient to 
sow distrust between her Majesty and myself ; and to 
make her believe that I am devoted to Monsieur, and 
desire to make him co-regent ! II Rosso really hates her 
Majesty, and dreams only how he can humiliate her; he, 
moreover, states that he has the means to do so at his 
own good time. I am worn out with cares, being merci- 
lessly persecuted — in the first place by II Rosso (Conde), 
and by others, who believe that they would make better 
bargains with her Majesty, if she were not advised by a 
person so disinterested, and firm as myself. There are 
certain matters that I dare not discuss, fearing that some 
evil person will insinuate to her Majesty that I maintain 
the maxims of the late Cardinal, In afiairs there are 
always two aspects : if her Majesty esteems me, considers 
me able, worthy of belief, and thinks that I give her good 
counsel, let her acknowledge it ; if -not, let her make 
election of another minister, whom she can trust, which 
would be more to the purpose than to waver in adopting 
measures. When I have had the honour to offer her 
.Majesty my opinion, at least she ought to believe that I 
have given it cordially, and without interested motives. 
Great efforts are being made to reconcile II Rosso, with 
the house of Vendome — I know not whether it is by her 
Majesty’s command. I am absolutely betrayed by these 
said princes of Vendome, although I do my utmost to 
seiwe them. Everyone tells me that' her Majesty is in 
her heart inclined to favoim M. de Chateauneuf. If it is 
so, I pray that her Majesty will graciously condescend 
to inform me ; as, if she desire to avail herself of the 
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services of fhe said Chkeauneuf, I will retire at once, 
and willingly/’ 

It is a curious trait of Mazarin’s subtle spirit thus 
to record the passing impressions, and rumours of the 
hour. His anxieties were keen — nor did he disparage 
the power, or the animus of his opponents ; while the 
coquettish waywardness of the Queen, and her irresolu- 
tions, daily prepared him for a reverse of fortune. 
“ Beauvais works incessantly to acquire friends, and to 
bereave me of mine. He states, that he acts by the 
command of her Majesty, u^ho has decided upon peace 
and to retain her present conned.” These memoranda 
of his tribulations Mazarin made during the last week 
of May, and the first ten days of June, 1G4S, when Paris, 
and the court waited in suspense, the arrival of the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse. 

Whilst the government at home had to wrestle with 
the violence, aud cupidity of faction, the arms of Prance 
maintained abroad the prestige of victory. War still 
devastated Europe ; and Prance remained faithful to the 
alliances contracted by her late minister. , Six great 
armies, led by the most vahant captains of the realm, 
maintained the glory of their country against the power 
of Austria, Spain, and Lorraine. In Flanders, the Due 
d’Enghieu held the command-in-chief, and gained a vic- 
tory over Don Francisco de Mello, at Rocroy, on the 
19th of May. Eight thousand slain remained on the 
field of battle, seven thousand prisoners were led captive 
into France, and nine Spanish standai’ds were sent by 
Enghicn to his father, to lay at the feet of the Regent. 
The Due d’Enghien had just completed his twenty-first 
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year when he achieved this, his first military exploit. 
The army in Germany was led by the Marshals de 
Guebriant, de Tui’enne, and de Gassien. The Due 
d’ Orleans was the nominal chief of the army of the 
Netherlands. In Italy, the Marshals de la Meilleraye, 
and de Plessis Prashu gained renown on the plains of 
Lombardy. Spain had been invaded by the Marshal 
de la Mothe, who placed the flag of Prance on the 
citadel of Barcelona. The coasts of Guyenne, and of 
Bretagne, were guarded by a strong naval armament, 
under the command of the Due de Brezd, lord high 
admiral. The duchy of Lorraine swarmed with French 
legions. Bm'dened with a foreign war of such extent, 
and compelled to keep vigilant watch on her wide 
frontiers, Prance required a united, and vigorous govern- 
ment. The death of Richelieu, and of Louis Treize, 
it was however averred, brought to a legitimate ter- 
mination a war, sullied by the alliance of Catholic Prance, 
with the heretic powers of Christendom ; and contracted 
to satiate the private vengeances of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu. Philip IV., through ^es voyes secretes, once 
so familiar to Anne of Austria, proposed a peace to his 
sister on advantageous terms, but refused to comprehend 
Holland and Sweden in the treaty • preferring to conclude 
separate compacts with these belligerent powers, greatly 
to the detriment of the French croivn, which it was thus 
sought to alienate from its bravest alhes. The Spanish 
court,' moreover, hoped to take advantage of the con- 
fusion, and hostility of parties in Paris ; and to hurry the 
negotiations for peace ; which Madame de Chevreuse had 
engaged to support with energy, and zeal. During the 
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deliberations of the council on tbe affairs of the war, 
Mazarin had spoken indignantly on the attempt to isolate 
Pranoe, by persuading her to abandon her gallant allies 
and sign a separate treaty with the King of Spain. 
He observed that negotiations might be entertained, as 
proposed by Philip IV. and by his ally, the Duke of 
Bavaria, without arresting the victorious career of d’En- 
ghien — that the fall of Thionville, one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, would facilitate, rather than retard 
the conclusion of peace. These arguments were sup- 
ported by Conde and by the other ministers ; but were 
opposed by the Due de Beaufort and his colleagues. 
Anne, after some vacillation, adopted the advice of MM. de 
Conde and Mazarin; but expressed her earnest desire that 
the overtures secretly made by the Catholic King should 
be entertained ; and plenipotentiaries appointed to discuss 
the means of restoring peace to Europe. " Madame,” 
exclaimed Mazarin, “ your Majesty has decided like a 
wise princess. The battle of Eocroy is truly a great, and 
noble exploit. But this said battle is the conflict only 
of a day, which will be popularly attributed to the for- 
tune which attended every incident of the late 'reign. 
But the use that we shall make of this great victory will 
appertain in all its glory to your Eegeucy, and to your 
judgment, and to your courage ! ” 

By the 25th of June, therefore, d’Enghien lay en- 
camped before Thionville, having by a clever ruse de 
gxierre feigned to direct his march upon Brussels on 
leaving Eocroy ; thus deceiving the Spanish general, Don 
Francisco de Mello, who in his panic diminished the 
garrison of Thionville by 1500 men, to reinforce that of 
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Brussels. This young hero, whom Mazarin so ardently 
supported, was the pride and glory of his house. From 
the age of foui'teen the study of military achievements 
had been his recreation, and delight. He had already 
made thi’ee campaigns, when Mazarin, descrying his 
genius, induced the late King to confer upon his boyish 
kinsman, the command-in-chief over the army of Flan- 
ders. “ M. le Prince (d’Enghicn) was born a great 
captain, which has never happened but to him, to Csesar, 
and to Spinola. He has equalled the first, and sur- 
passed the second. Nature endowed him with a mental 
capacity as splendid as his courage ; but, unfortunately, 
great and wise sentiments were not instilled into his 
youthful mind ; and the rapidity of his fortune, and 
early initiation into affairs of state, and prosperity, pre- 
vented him from acquiring these excellent gifts. This 
defective education, therefore, was the cause that, with a 
disposition the reverse of evil, he committed injustices ; 
and that, with the heart of Alexander, he was not exempt 
from the weaknesses of the latter. Having a marvellous 
wit, he was betrayed into imprudences ; possessing all 
the qualities which distinguished Francois Due de Guise, 
he did not serve his country as he ought, in certain 
junctures. Neither, being endowed with the talents of 
Henri Duo de Guise, did he avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him by the worship of a faction.” 

This portrait, sketched by a master hand,* truly de- 
scribes the career of a prince, bom to behold himself at 
one period the boast, and glory of France; and at another. 


M6m, du Cardinal de Rotz., t. i., p. 294. 
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branded as tbe enemy, and betrayer of the crown. At 
the opening of the Regency of Anne of Austria, how- 
ever, the young prince was enthusiastic in her cause, 
and gracious with M. de Mazarin. He refused all the 
tempting overtures of the chieftains of Les Iinportants, 
and inscribed himself as “her Majesty’s very humble 
servant, and cousin.” 
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1043. 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA AND THE CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

The Ducliesse de Chcvi’euse was the guest of the 
Archduke Don Eerdinand, brother of Queen Anne, when 
intelligence of the death of Louis XIII. reached her, by 
express from the duke her husband. Her joy was 
almost indecent in its manifestation ; although with the 
welcome tidings came a copy of the celebrated Declara- 
tion of Louis XIIL, which indefinitely prolonged her 
exile, and for ever banished her from the court of Prance. 
The Duchess, however, knew that Anne of Austria held 
the destinies of the nation in her hand ; and moreover 
believed, that she herself possessed complete mastery 
over the will, and affections, of her royal mistress. 
Brilliant visions of the splendour, power, and patronage 
which awaited her, pleasantly excited the busy brain of 
the Duchess. The Archduke and his ministers over- 
whelmed her with distinctions ; inviting her to political 
conferences, during which her opinions, and promises 
were accepted with deferential attention. The Duchess 
promised to accomplish maiwels for aU her old protectors. 
Queen Henrietta of England, she cheered with the 
belief that the interposition of Prance would soon 
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allay the embarrassments, which already hampered the 
government of Charles I. To the King of Spain, 
Madame de Chevreuse predicted a peace, glorious to 
the old monarchy ; with the renunciation on the part 
of the French, of the pretensions, and enmities, enter- 
tained by the tp’ant Richelieu. The Dulce of Lor- 
raine, who still continued her devoted admirer, she 
elated by a promise of the speedy evacuation of his 
duchy by the French; while she comforted the Arch- 
duke with an assurance, that the terrible successes of 
d’Enghien should be arrested, by proclamation being 
made of an armistice, preparatory to the signature of 
a treaty between the realms. When the ambiguous 
conduct of the Regent, and her unexpected retention 
of the services of M. de Mazarin, Conde, and of the 
late ministers of Louis Treize, was delicately made a 
subject of remark in the presence of the triumphant 
Duchess, her ironical laughter, and repartees diffused 
comfortable confidence; and for a time, dissipated the 
forebodings of the enemies of the old regime, and of its 
foreign policy. 

The eXidtation of Madame de Chevreuse, and her 
wild joy at the prospect of a return to Paris, were senti- 
ments by no means participated in by Anne of Austria. 
The vehemence of her old friend, her passionate parti- 
sanship, the bitterness of her tongue, and perhaps the 
knowledge, which the Duchess possessed, of the secret 
intrigues of the late reign, in most of which Anne had 
tampered, rendered her return an event of doubtful 
pleasure to the Queen. Anne well knew that the tem- 
porising policy which she had adopted, would draw from 
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the Duchess the most frantic of expostulations. Never- 
theless, as soon as the Declaration of the late King was 
annulled by the Parliament, and the Queen^s absolute 
power as Regent proclaimed, Anne had despatched to 
Madame de Chevreuse the welcome missive of recall. 
The Queen believed that her reputation would suffer 
if she permitted the friend who had sacrificed all to 
serve her, to languish in penury, and exile. Besides, the 
clamour of the friends of the Duchess was so incessant, 
that Anne would have been compelled either to yield to 
the solicitations with which she was beset ; or to break 
with the faction altogether. M. de Boispille, therefore, 
carried Anne’s missive to Brussels; and foimd the 
Duchess queening at the Archduke’s court, and still 
elate with the grandeur of her prospects. 

On the 6th of June. Madame de Chevreuse set out 
from Brussels, escorted from that capital by twenty 
coaches, conveying the noblest ladies of the Netherlands, 
who affectionately conducted her as far as Notre Dame 
de Hau. Prom thence she travelled to the town of Mons, 
in Ilainault, where she rested for the night. On the 8th 
of June she visited the Spanish army, which lay encamped 
in the valley of Mons, and was received with military 
honours by the Duque de Peria. The following day the 
Duchess proceeded on her jom-ney to Cambray, ‘'being 
everywhere magnificently entertained by the governors 
of fortified towns, at the public expense.” She took 
leave of her hospitable hosts at Cambray on the 10th 
of June, and departed for Peronne. One league from 
the French frontier she was received by the Marshal 
d’Hocquincourt, and a grand cavalcade of provincial 
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nohlesse ; in the midst of which, sitting in an open car, 
she was escorted into the town of Peronne, where she 
was greeted by M. de Campion. The brother of her 
first husband, Honore d’Albret, Due de Chaulne, the 
King’s lieutenant over Picardy, here visited her ; and 
conveyed her in great pomp to his magnificent chateau, 
where she spent the night of the 12th of June. 
Prom thence she travelled to Koye, where she was met 
by her faithful friend and admirer, the young Pranpois, 
Due de la Kochefoucauld, who had been sent by Queen 
Anne on a special mission of welcome ; and by her old 
friend and admirer, Walter Montague, who ‘greeted 
Madame de Chevreuse, much to her sui’prise, as the 
envoy of M. le Cardinal de Mazarin. 

On the evening of the 10th of June, the Due de 
la Rochefoucauld had received a private summons to 
attend the Queen, from Anne’s private secretary, M. de 
I’Argentier. Pull of curiosity, and even of hope, la 
Rochefoucauld hastened to the Louvre, and was in due 
time introduced into the royal presence. He found the 
Queen fretful and impatient at the triumphal progress 
of Madame de Chevreuse. Anne spoke bitterly of the 
intriguing spirit of her late favourite; and let some hints 
drop which greatly alarmed the duke, to the effect, 
“ that such parade scarcely befitted a returning exile ; 
or the position which Madame la Duchesse must be 
content in future to occupy.” Anne had been told, and 
was convinced, that her present altitude rose as an im- 
penetrable barrier between the familiarities, and levity of 
her late favourite, and herself. “ Madame,” exclaimed 
the Princesse de Conde, who cordially disliked Madame 
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de Chevreuse, and hated Chateaiineuf her intimate ; 
“ Madame^ believe me, the old days can never return. 
The flightiness of youth, and the love of adventure are 
bad colleagues for royal state. You are a queen, and a 
mother ; Madame de Chevreuse is hot tempered, and 
loves dissipation. Her society, Madame, has never done 
good to living soul ; testify, therefore, your old regard 
by according to her consideration, and pensions ; but 
beware of her intimacy, and of her designs to rule 
you, and this realm ! ” “ Madame,” Mazarin had said, 

“ Madame de Chevreuse ret unis prepared first to dis- 
honour you, by inducing you to desert the honourable 
allies of this crown. She will ruin the realm and your 
popularity 1 ” Walter Montague, also, the old friend of 
the Queen, and the confidant of many a past intrigue, 
and panic, warned her not to yield to the importunity 
of the Duchess j who returned, as he had been warned, 
prepared to, “ undo the domestic, and political acts of 
Richelieu ; and to elevate again those whom he had 
abased. If you wish for prosperity, and happiness, 
accept the past, Madame, as m fait accompli. Make 
no family compact with the Catholic King. The mother 
of Louis XIV. must be a good Erenchwoman ! ” " Is 
M. de Mazarin to be trusted ? Of what humour and 
disposition have you always found the said Cardinal ? ” 
asked Anne, abstractedly. “M. de Mazarin has the 
genius, and piety of the late Cardinal, without the harsh- 
ness for which his late Eminence was famed,” rejilied 
Montague — who penetrated the wishes of the Queen, 
and divined how vast was her relief in being able to 
discharge the weight of public affairs upon Mazarin. 
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Anne, therefore, had sent for La Rochefoucauld, to 
command him to meet Madame de Chevreuse, and 
to explain how affairs stood ; also, that M. de Mazarin, 
with the other ministers nominated in the dying 
Declaration of the late King, were provisionally in 
possession of power ; “ as, before we meet, it will be 
better that Madame la Duchesse should comprehend 
what is passing, so that she may elect whether this court 
is likely to become agreeable to her.” La Rochefou- 
cauld gazed on the countenance of the Queen, and hope 
fell, as he listened to the icy accents of her voice. In 
vain he represented the fidelity, and talents of the 
Duchess ; her wonderful influence over foreign courts ; 
her misfortunes and afllictions, which all sprang from 
her attachment to the Queen. “ Madame de Chevreuse 
cannot act as my minister. I will not bring back 
Ch^teauueuf to create a sedition against my crown ! 
Let all those who love me submit to circumstances, as I 
have done ; and rather forget them injuries than ruin the 
realm ! ” Anne wept a little as she spoke, but her 
manner continued determined, and distant. “I then 
represented,” writes M. de la Rochefoucauld,* "that 
her character would suffer from this caprice; and I 
begged her to consider the sinister interpretation likely 
to be put upon her conduct, if she should appear to 
prefer M. le Cardinal de Mazarin, to Madame de Che- 
vreuse ! ” Anne hastily rose without fm'ther parley, and 
coldly bidding the Duke good night, quitted the cham- 


* Mdm. de la Eocliefoucaiiid, t. i, p. 218, et seq. ; de Hem'i 

de Campion. 
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ber. “ I saw that my words had irritated her Majesty 
rather than concihated her,” adds the Duke, with naive 
simplicity. The Duke therefore set out, taking with him 
the ecrin of magnificent diamonds, which, during her 
exile, the Duchess had deposited for safety in the strong 
box of the Chateau de Verteuil. He met Madame de 
Chevreuse at Roye, after she had taken leave of the Duke 
and Duchess de Chaulne. She was accompanied by 
M. Montague, who, as Mazarin’s jealous agent, had 
lost no time in seeking to bespeak her good offices 
for M. le Cardinal. The old friends met coldly and 
distrustfully; for Madame de Chevreuse had been ap- 
prised of his desertion by M. de Campion, whose letter 
she received before she quitted the Low Countries ; and 
to discuss which she had summoned the latter to give 
her rendezvous at Pdronne. The position of affaii’s was 
inconceivable to Madame de Chevreuse. She had never 
seen Mazarhi, and had heard little of his deeds ; whUe 
the report made to her of his humble, and deprecating 
manner excited her scorn. Campion had written, — “ I 
do not know what M. de Montague may be empowered 
to negotiate with you, but I am positive that he will 
offer you, in the name of M. le Cardinal de Mazarin, 
money to pay your debts ; as it is reported that the said 
Cardinal hopes to contract a close alliance between you 
and him. I believe he will not find you disposed to 
close with tliis bargain ; because your friends here in 
France, are not on terms with the said Cardinal ; also, 
because he befriends the relatives of the late Cardinal. 
The advice, Madame, which I presume to offer to you, 
is, to form no opinion, or resolution until you have ^een 
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tlie Queen. I apprehend from my experience of your 
character, that I shall have more difficulty in imploring 
your forbearance, than in urging you to act, in the matter 
of certain persons upon whom you have done the honour 
of conferring your friendship. Nevertheless, this con- 
sideration apart, and the desire which actuates you of 
contenting others sailing in the same ship, I do not see 
the policy of perpetuating hatreds beyond the grave. 
I loved not the late M. le Cardinal, but I 'wish no evil 
to any of his blood. After all, Madame, the counsel 
which I have the honour to give to you, is but the 
twentieth part of that which I have to relate ; of the 
which, however, I dare venture to assert that you will 
be informed after you have quitted Peronne, exactly as 
if you were in Paris.”* Puzzled beyond measure, 
Madame de Chevreuse eagerly asked Montague for the 
key to this enigma. Montague replied by going 
over the old ground of the Queen’s necessity, her 
ignorance of the processes, and negotiations of the late 
reign, which, but for her recent, and magnanimous deci- 
sion, would have left the government at a dead-lock. 
Madame de Chevreuse smiled derisively, applied some 
contemptuous expression to “ il Signor Giidio, and 
his incredible impudence,” in daring to dispute the 
terrain of government with the great lords, her allies. 
It was therefore with much irritation that the Duchess 
listened to the same exhortations from the lips of 
La Rochefoucauld ; and received the Queen’s message. 
“ The Queen dissimulates — she waits my arrival to 


' Cousin, Vie de Madnme de Ciien euse, 
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overthrow the herd of Richelieu’s parasites, and place- 
men ! What is this Signor Giulio to the Queen, that 
she should abandon for him, her promises, her resent- 
ments, her natural allies, and alienate the most potent 
princes of the realm P ” The Duchess, however, yielded 
to the representations of her three friends. Campion, 
Montague, and La Rochefoucauld, so far as to promise 
“ that she would comply with the spirit said to be 
dominant at the Louvre, in such measure as the interest 
of her party permitted ; undertaking to Withhold any 
rash defiance until she had made herself mistress of the 
situation.” 

From Roye the Duchess' continued her jommey to La 
Versine, a chateau appertaining to the brother of the 
Duo de St. Simon ; there she was greeted with great 
apparent cordiality by her husband, M. de Chevreuse. 
The long separated pair' met with outward pleasure. 
M. de Chevreuse repeated the warnings so distasteful to 
his consort ; he told her that the Queen was changed ; 
that her love of repose, and the arbitrary notions of 
government which she had inherited, bore her towards 
the statesmen, the representatives of Richelieu’s system ; 
but that the Cardinal Giulio was a man pleasant of 
sp'eech, deferential to dignities, and disposed to solicit 
her friendly bienveillance. From Roye the Duke and 
Duchess continued their route to Paris, where they 
arrived on the 14th of the month of June. Crowds of 
citizens hned the streets of the capital, moved by curi- 
osity to witness the demeanour of Madame de Che- 
vreuse — the once celebrated beauty, and the adroit 
inti'iguante. An air of abstraction, however, darkened 
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the features of the Duchess ; while the hardships of an 
exile of six years had marred the dainty graces, and 
symmetry of her figure. The cortege proceeded at once 
to the Louvre, where the Queen expected her old friend. 
Anne was attended by M. de Beaufort, M. de Vendome, 
Madame de Montbazon, and other personages, • whose 
political pretensions were greater than their influence. 
The “ Signor Giulio,” however, was not present ; and 
but few members of the great cabal of intellect, and 
enlightenment which had hailed Richelieu as leader. 
Anne’s tears flowed as shb embraced her old friend. 
She, however, soon recovered her composure, and listened 
with great steadiness of countenance to the affectionate 
compliments of the Duchess ; and to the messages which 
she ostentatiously delivered from the Archduke. Once 
Madame de Chevreuse addressed the Queen aside in 
Spanish ; but receiving no reply, turned in evident dis- 
composure to Beauvais, who had assumed the most 
deferential of ahs towards her as possessor of the 
talisman Iflcely to break the power of the scoffers of 
the council, and of the dreaded clique cardinalisque. 
“ When Madame de Chevreuse arrived,” relates Madame 
de Motteville, “ the Queen seemed to show joy at her 
return, and treated her pretty well. I, however, .per- 
ceived that oiu’ new minister had tried his utmost to make 

the Queen dislike her, and see her defects Madame 

la Princesse also hated Madame de Chevreuse j and as 
the humour of the said Princess resembled that of the 
Queen, she also had done everything in her power to 
disgust her Majesty. The Duchesse de Chevreuse, there- 
fore, did not find the Queen the person whom she had left : 
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the Queen, likewise, sought, in vain, in Madame de 
Chevreuse the qualities, and graces which once had 
transported her fancy. Our sovereign had become devout 
and serious : the quondam favoiu’ite still cherished the 
same flighty vanity, and flirting manner, which to say 
the least are indecorous adjuncts of middle age. Her 
rivals in the Queen’s favour, said that the Duchess 
intended to govern, and override every personage of the 
court ; so that the Queen dreaded her return, and even 
had great disinclination to sanction her presence in 
Paris.” * At the termination of her audience the 
Duchess proceeded to her house, where all the chief 
personages of the capital paid her homage. Notwith- 
standing the serai- alienation of the Queen, Marie, de 
Rohan might have regained her influence had she been 
wise enough to temporize, and to accept matters as she 
found them. Pull of conceit, and bound by many an 
unwise promise and boastful word, the Duchess suffered 
herself to become the weapon by which a violent, and 
arrogant faction, smote at the royal power. She dared 
to speak disparagingly, though justly enough, of M. 
d’Orleans ; and unwisely refrained from conciliating 
Coudd, his clever wife, and heroic son — threatening to 
compel the latter “ to sheathe his victorious sword, and 
crave the mercy of the monarch whose armies he had 
so rashly chastised,” 

* MSm. de Motteville, t. 1. M. de la Chfttre states : “ Incontinent aprds 
les promitros salutations la reine lui dit, (fi. Madamo do CliOTreuse) quo les 
allids do France pouvoiont entrer en sonpson si incontinent aprds son rotour 
do Flandre ils la savoient auprfes d’eile ; et qne poiu- cetto raison U falloit 
qn’ellB allat fairo un petit voyage do oampagno aDampierro.” — Mim. Ann. 
1643. 
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Mazariri, meantime, anxiously watcLed for indications 
of the Queen’s temper, and resolution. He redoubled 
his efforts to render himself agreeable during those mid- 
night conferences relative to which all tongues dis- 
coursed at court — scandals, first set afloat by the indis- 
creet comments of the Due de Beaufort, and by the 
silent gravity of Mesdames de Hautefort, and de Sendee.* 
Soon Madame de Montbazon, and the Princess Anne 
de Gonzagne presumed to sharpen their wit at the 
expense of Mazarin. The Cardinal avenged himself by 
harmless retaliations on his foes of the council ; such as 
by absenting himself unexpectedly from the palace when 
important foreign despatches were discussed ; or by 
sending, under pretext of sudden indisposition, a heap 
of unanswered papers, treating of delicate points of 
diplomacy, to the helpless hands of “his chief,” M, de 
Beauvais. The demeanour of his Eminence amidst this 
tempest of envy, and detraction, was edifying in its 
meekness. “ The Cardinal,,” writes his most bitter 
opponent, the Coadjutor de Gondy, “ appears ashamed 
even of his ecclesiastical dignity ; and deprecates the 
honours paid to his rank by the most petty official of 
the 0010^;.” His abode continued to be the half- 
furnished Hotel de Clbves ; in which he had appropriated 
three small apartments, two of which received light 
from the roof. His equipage was of most modest 
description — a coach drawn by a pair of shambling 
horses, his suite consisting of two servants — “ and of 
these,” says the same wicked satirist, “ M. le Cardinal 


M4ra. cIb Eetz, t. i. 
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seemed marvellously ashamed, and uneasy at such dis- 
play ! ” When he met any great lord, or lady of the 
court, in his daily drives about the capital, Mazarin 
drew up at the side of the street, while he saluted the 
owner of the pompous equipage. Mazarin generally'- at 
this period walked to the Louvi’e to be present at 
eouncil : his pleasant smile, and cordial greeting, gave 
him numberless allies amongst the gentlemen, and pages 
in"^ waiting ; and by their faithful assiduity he learned 
much of the secret intrigue within the palace — 'a know- 
ledge, eminently useful amid the perils besetting his 
person, and fortunes. At the council Mazarin had no 
peer except Chavigny, whom Anne disliked, and fre- 
quently silenced : he, however, never hazarded an 
opinion unless commanded to speak by the Queen, or 
appealed to in nervous confusion by M. de Beauvais. 
The Queen, previously instructed by the knowledge 
and lights of her minister, was thus taught to speak in 
council ; and to assume that royal prevision, and appa- 
rent acquaintance with past and present facts, which 
afterwards, truly distinguished the political career of 
Anne of Austria. 

The triumphs of the Queen re-acted in the Cardinal’s 
favour during their private interviews. Anne delighted 
in deference and adulation. She loved to be addressed 
in the dreamy mystical language of the poets of her 
native land ; and_ to behold at her feet the handsome 
and insinuating Cardinal — the man of subtle intellect, 
and vast learning, who promised that she, and she alone 
should reign over Trance, to the discomfiture of the 
pretenders who now beset her throne, as despotically as 

TOI». I. 
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Richelieu, under Louis Treize. The Queen’s womanish 
vacillations and repentings, however, caused the Cardinal 
many evil moments at this period. The pious nuns 
whom she patronised, allies of Mesdames dc Hautefort 
and de Sendee, the Bishop of Lisieux, Rather Vincent de 
Paul, and others, showed such a horror at her ingrati- 
tude in trusting herself, and the realm to the guardian- 
ship of a foreign cardinal, that Anne shrank from their 
comments. In vain she essayed to calm the hurricane of 
displeasure, which swmpt through the Louvre by personal 
appeal. To her once-loved de Hautefort, on the very 
day of the retm-n of Madame de Chevreuse, Anne conde- 
scended to explain that, “ she was compelled to avail 
herself of the friendship of Mazarin : the reasons whereof 
being, his indubitable talent ; his knowledge of the foreign 
policy of Prance ; the impossibility of finding a minister to 
replace him ; and lastly, her own dependent condition in 
the midst of a lawless and aggressive noblesse, she having 
no alliance in Prance ; nevertheless, she believed that the 
course she was adopting would defend the crown from 
the usurpation of the nobles, and the rapacity of the 
democrats of the Chamber.” This condescension pro- 
voked from Marie de Hautefort the audacious reply — 
“that Prance was not without her great statesmen, and 
had therefore no need of the services of M. le Cardinal de 
hlazarin, and of foreigners. That her Majesty had not 
tried M. de Chateauneuf, whose sufferings in her behalf 
were notorious ; that nobody, even a queen, could change 
politics from day to day with honour ; and that after 
her Majesty had made diming the late reign, so notable 
a stand and protest, against the policy of M. de Richelieu, 
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she could not, without condemning her past attitude, 
continue his system; or employ liis creatures and 
ministers. Besides, Madame,” continued de Hautefovt, 
“the Cardinal is too young to be your minister. I 
assure you that much evil, and shameful scandal is already 
reported.” “ The Cardinal is too ambitious to care for 
women,” readied Anne, angrily. “ I admire and esteem 
his Eminence, and do not forget that I am the mother of 
the King. M. le Cardinal aids mo to defend my rights 
against Monsieur, and M. le Prince, — he will act in my 
interest more purely and fearlessly than those, who, all 
of them, are attached to one, or other of the said princes 
by ties of gratitude, or affection ! ” At the holding 
of U petit conseil,'‘‘’ the same night, Mazarin was duly 
informed of this conversation, and replied, by blaming 
the Queen for the familiarity which she permitted 
reminding her, that her position being now altered, she 
ought to make others feel “emanations from her royal 
Majesty;” and gently, but firmly repress habits amongst 
her ladies incompatible with the reverence due to tho 
crown. “ I observed,” writes Mazarin,f “ that she 
ought to demand and exact deference; and that in Prance 
respect for the majesty of the sovereign was the shield of 
the throne : also, that if her Majesty was so gracious to 
all, no one would esteem her bienveillance ; J and that it 


* Tlie Queen’s nocturnal oonfevences with Mazarin wero tenned “ le petit 
Couseil.” Anne’s ladies waited in an adjacent chnmhor, and the door of 
tho apartment in which tho Queen and her minister sat stood half 
open.” 

f Carnot, II. p. iv. MS. Bihl ; Imp • F. do Baluze. 

t "Ogniuno entra quando S. M, 6 in lotto, e piu'c non dovi'ohbo entrarvi 
cho tro, 0 (juatro persono. S. M. facendo generalmente lo grazie fnrh che 
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would be well to adopt some of the maxims, and practices 
of the court of Spain in these particulars." Mazarin 
doubtless also gave Anne these counsels for his own advan- 
tage, as he disliked Madame de Hautefort ; and jealously- 
resented her influence over the Queen, and her scornful 
rejection of his overtures. The Cardinal's enemies, M. 
de Beauvais and others, deafened the Queen with clamor- 
ous iterations of the merits of Chateauneuf, the only tried 
statesman whom they could oppose to Richelieu’s band ; 
but Mazarin rather dreaded the effect on Anne’s mind of 
the moving reminiscences of de Hautefort. The Queen, 
exhorted to uphold her most treasured foible, was not 
long in manifesting the effects of the lesson which she 
had received. It had been the privilege of Madame de 
Hautefort to remain by the Queen’s bed at night, after 
every one else had departed, to chat pleasantly until her 
Majesty felt inclined for sleep. The night following her 
conversation with her royal mistress respecting Mazarin, 
when everybody as usual had left the bedchamber. 
Mademoiselle Tilandre came up to Madame de Hautefort, 
and said, “ Madame, if you please, you must retire." 

Your orders are not for me— r-you have made a mis- 
take, my good Tilandre,” replied Madame de Hautefort, 
gently. ” Madame, there are in future to be no persons 
excepted from the rule," replied the tirewoman. Ma- 
dame de Hautefort glanced at the Queen, who was 
sitting before her toilette, and able to hear every word of 
the conversation. Anne neither spoke, nor made the 
slightest gesture. Madame de Hautefort, therefore, 

nessuno k II. S„ch were the instruetioas of M<mrin in 
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wisely took the hint, and departed sorrowfully ; feeling, 
that one link in the chain of her friendship with the 
Queen was broken. 

This, and other similar concessions on the part of the 
Queen did not allay the misgivings of his Eminence; 
the return of Chateauneuf to power was the grand test 
of the princes of Vendome ; and an event which Mazarin 
had resolved to view as an indication of the expediency 
of his departure from Erance. All kinds of rumours 
floated hither and thither ; one day, that the Queen had 
seen the ex-Chancellor, and had given him assurances of 
her favour, excusing the temporary elevation of Mazarin ; 
the next, the rumour gained credence that Chateauneuf, 
escorted from Montrouge by his faithful friend Madame 
de Chevrcuse, had returned to Paris, having been gra- 
tified, as a fii’st step in his coming career, by bis restora- 
tion to the office of Chancellor of the Order of St, 
Esprit, “ Everyone speaks of the ruin of the Chancellor 
de Seguier,” writes Mazarin, gloomily.* “ Her Majesty 
must permit me to observe, that I may well descry peril, 
as these, (Les Importants) pique themselves on making 
her Majesty change her opinion after she has publicly 
declared her resolves. They spread the report that the 
Queen is the most deceitful person in the universe ; and 
although she appears to prize my counsel, she in fact 
only dissimulates, having full confidence in themselves.” 
The next day it was reported to Mazarin by Conde, that 
Anne, in answer to a question which he had put to her 
relative to the proposed prosecution of the relatives of the 


* Carnot, II. 
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late Cardinal, — a measm’e vehemently demanded by the 
faction of the princes — had replied, “ that she would con- 
sider the matter.” To this Mazarin adds, despauingly — 
“ I perceive that her Majesty has no real confidence in 
me, as when I ask her will on this subject, she gives me 
no reply.” On the next page of this curious journal, 
the Cardinal notes,' — ■“ that the Queen, one evening soon 
afterwards observed, ‘ that she wished she knew the way 
to give me comfort and pleasure when I was with her.’ 
I replied, that my displeasure and affliction, proceeded 
only from distress at seeing her so badly served, and at 
the evil plight of affairs, when no remedy can be found 
from our united counsels ; the which troubles me, as I 
am perfectly persuaded of her great merit, of my obliga- 
tions, and of the gross ingratitude of those who violate 
their duty towards her. I further stated, that if her 
Majesty comprehended the extent of my zeal and devo- 
tion, she would regret the little value she vouchsafed to 
bestow upon my services.” Anne, as Mazarin knew, 
was beset with difficulties : as yet a novice in the science 
of government, it was not surprising that a state of 
affairs which would have puzzled the wisest of rulers, 
compelled the Queen to resort to tears, and dissimula- 
tion ; or — that in the contest between Mazarin, supported 
by the members of the Richelieu family, and the House 
of Conde, against Chateauneuf, and the great hereditary 
noblesse of the realm — that she should incline to the 
stronger party, who held possession of the strongholds 
and treasures of the kingdom. Monsieur, whose co- 
operation might have been so valuable, was occupied 
with his accustomed frivolities j forgetting every patriotic 
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impulse in liis childish elation at the public recognition 
of Madame,* who now resided at the Luxembourg. 
The Duchess of Orleans had shown energj, and daring ; 
and in steadiness of purpose was greatly superior to tier 
consort. Like all the members of the house of Lorraine, 
she had a perfect veneration for her race ; and confidence 
in the political savoir, and valour of its princes. Her 
long persecution by Richelieu and Louis Trcizc, unfor- 
tunately, had imliittered her feelings against Prance, and 
the members of the royal family; and she had been 
heard, on more than one occasion, to express doubts 
relative to the legitimacy of Louis Quatorze, which could 
not fail to alienate the regard of Queen Anne. Conse- 
quently, no intimacy subsisted between the Regent and 
her siater-in-law ; who inconsiderately at this crisis, 
paraded a friendship with the Duchesse de Montbazon, 
and Madame de Guemen^ very irritating to the Queen. 

Mazarin meantime tried the effect of conciliation 
on Madame de Chevreuso. He paid her a second 
jirivate visit, and presented her on behalf of the Queen 
with the sum of 80,000 crowns. A few days previously, 
he had made the following curious entry into his Diary : 

' — “ Had a conversation with Madame de Chevreuse and 
with the Princess de Guemene ; these ladies asserted to 
me, that without due regard to private, and individual 
interest, there could be no friendship.” Madame de 
Chevreuse received the Cardinal graciously, and enter- 


* Marguerite do Lon-aino Vaudemont, daughter of Fransoia Count do 
Vaudeniont, and Fran^oise de Salma. Her father was the brother of Henri 
Duke de Lorraine, and father of Duke Charles IT., then reigning as Duke of 
Lorraine in right of his rvife Hiculo, daughter and heiress of Duke Henri. 
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tained him with the recital of a visit she had just paid 
to Chateauneuf at Montrouge. She greatly lauded the 
talent and fidelity of the ex-Chancellor, and deplored his 
sufTorings, and pecuniary losses. She then, with her 
most coquettish air, requested his recall and his restora- 
tion, at least, to his office of Chancellor of the Order. 
Mazarin vaguely replied, “ that the Queen desired the 
satisfaction, reconciliation, and attachment of all her 
servants.” Madame de Ohevreuse ungraciously re- 
torted, “that the Queen’s word was discredited, and 
every day would become more so ; but that she herself 
was all-powerful over the mind of her Majesty, for at a 
glance she could read her heart.” She then inveighed 
bitterly against M. Montague, whom she branded as a 
tura-coat, a Jacques Caillette, for his tame abandonment 
of Chateauneuf to please the Queen, and to support 
Seguier, “ who, in times past, had degraded the crown in 
the person of her Majesty, by the ignominious interro- 
gatories to which he had subjected her, by command of 
the late Cardinal.” Altogether, Mazarin departed little 
content with his visit to the Hotel Chevreuse. The same 
night, dm’ing their evening conference, the Queen, and 
the Cardinal, came to the conclusion that it might be 
expedient to ascertain upon what terms the party of Les 
Importants, through their mouthpiece Madame de 
Chevreuse, might be conciliated. At the Louvre, there- 
fore, on the following day, Mazarin plainly asked the 
Duchess, whether she, and her friends of the adverse 
faction, would unite to uphold his government ; pro- 
testing that nothing should be wanting on his part to 
serve the realm, and to propitiate the princes? The 
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Duchess, who had had a private interview with the 
Queen, and whom she upbraided “ as being cold and 
reserved, and determined to persevere in her system of 
ingratitude,” received the Cardinal’s overtures with 
studied slight. She asked, as a first step towards 
conciliation, that Chavigny, and his father M. de 
Boutillier, secretaries of state, should be dismissed from 
office. Anne had never forgiven Chavigny for his hos- 
tility, and his disrespect during Kichelieu’s administra- 
tion. Mazarin was jealous, moreover, of the shrewd 
clever statesman, who had possessed, even in greater 
degree than himself, the confidence and favour of Riche- 
lieu. The Queen, therefore, after some hesitation, gave 
consent to the dismissal of the obnoxious ministers, 
hoping to restore concord in the council; at which, 
the policy to be pursued abroad, continued to afford 
exciting, and angry debates. Chavigny, therefore, under 
pretext that his services were required at Munster, 
where a congress was to be holden, was dismissed, and 
replaced by the futiu’c famous Le Tellier, as secretary 
of state; while M. d’Emery* succeeded Boutillier as 
secretary of the treasmy. These two men, both of them 
able and intelligent in their comprehension of affau’s, 
were the sworn, but secret friends of Mazarin, and had 
served under him in Italy. Emery was Siennese by 
birth, and originally bore the name of Particelli ; but 
had been introduced into the service of the government 
by the late Cardinal, at the instigation of Mazarin. 

Seditious assemblages meantime were holden in the 


Michel Particelli, Seigneur d’Eniery, aon of a Lyonese bouker. 
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Hotel Montbazon, to discuss plans to coerce the govern- 
ment, and to obtain the exile of Mazarin. Mesdames 
de Chevreuse, and de Montbazon, the Due de Beaufort, 
the Due de Vendome, and the brothers Alexandre, and 
Henri de Campion, distinguished themselves by their 
rancour against the Richelieu family; whose ruin and 
downfall was declared to be a cardinal point of policy. 
Soon the league was secretly joined by Chavigny, the 
late foe of the faction. The ingratitude of Mazarin, and 
the folly of the Queen, Chavigny declared, fretted his 
spirit more than the tyrannous maxims of tlie tui’bulent 
patricians in league against the court. Emboldened by 
ber success in procuring the dismissal of Chavigny, 
Madame de Chevreuse further demanded Shdan for the 
Due de Bouillon ; the government of Bretagne for the 
Due de Vendome ; the government of Guyenne for the 
Duo d’Epernon ; and the government of Havre-de-Grhee 
for the Due de la Rochcfoucanlt. Without these con- 
cessions, the Duchess observed to the Queen, that con- 
cord could never be re-established; as it was vain to 
expect that the princes who had been despoiled by Riche- 
lieu, would encounter at court the ignoble usurpers of 
their hereditary offices — many of which had been in then- 
families from the reign of Hugues Capet. Compliance 
with these demands was angrily opposed by Conde, 
and his son. The Marshal de la Meilleraye* was 
governor of BretaguC' — a man without hereditary claims, 

* Charles dc la Porte, Murelial Due de la Meilleraye. He maii'led, in 1630, 
Mario, sister of the unfortunate Henri d’Elfiat Marqnis de Cinq-Mars; 
secondly, he espoused Franjoise da Cossd, daughter of the Duo de Bnssao. 
His sou hy his Hist wife, Armand Charles do la Porto, espoused Hortense 
Mancini, heiress of the Cardinal de Maziirin. 
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but one of the best officers m the royal service. To 
degrade so powerful a subject was perilous ; added to 
which, the character of M. de Venddme offered no 
guarantee for the future peace of that important pro- 
vince. Under the government of La Meilleraye, Bre- 
tagne belonged to the crown : restored to M. de Venddme, 
the grandson of Ilenri IV,, a prince renowned for his 
political treacheries, the duchy would return to that con- 
dition of semi-independence of the royal authority, which 
it had cost so much blood during the late reign to 
destroy. “ M, de Venddme then might possibly be satis- 
fied with the office of high admiral — degrade the late 
Cardinal’s kindred of Ereze — take the government of 
Anjou from the Due de Brez^ and give it to M. de 
Venddme — the admiralty to M. de Beaufort, to whom 
her Majesty owes so much ! ” insidiously remarked 
Madame de Chevreuse. The Due de Breze was the 
father of the young Duchesse d’Enghien — M. de Brezd, 
her brother, was admiral-in-chief of France. The in- 
fluence of Condd at once negatived the proposal ; and 
Mazarin, with a sigh, informed Madame de Chevreuse 
“that M. de Venddme should, on the resignation of 
M. de la Meilleraye, be restored to his forfeited govern- 
ment, if her Majesty could by any argument be induced 
to consent.” The Duchess smiled insolently ; and then 
demanded prompt, and categorical replies to her other 
propositions. To restore Sddan to the house of Bouillon 
was a design which no patriotic minister could enter- 
tain. The fortress, and its narrow territory on the 
borders of France, and the Low Countries, opened a 
way for perpetual invasion of the realm by Spain ; 
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and its possession in independent sovereignty by the 
turbulent princes of Bouillon, had, on more than one 
occasion, menaced the peace of the realm. To its shel- 
tering towers the Queen herself, with her two sons, was 
to have fled, had the conspiracy of Monsieur, and Cinq- 
Mars been successful. The Due de Bouillon owed his 
life to the clemency of the late King, on the express 
stipulation, that Sddan from thenceforth should be ceded 
to the crown, with all rights pertaining to the tiny prin- 
cipality. M. de Bouillon, however, like all the “victims 
of Richelieu’s vengeance,” clamoured for the abrogation 
of the sentence as illegal ^ with his consequent restoration 
to the position and privileges, appertaining to him before 
his arrest. That the proposal received even momentary 
consideration, demonstrates the anxiety of the Queen and 
her minister, and their desire to conciliate the opposing 
faction. 

The restoration of the Due d’Epernon to the vice- 
royalty exercised by his father, and for some years 
by himself, over the provinces of Guyenne, Touraine, 
Angouleme, and Limousin, was a design fraught with 
not less humiliation to the crown. For sixty years 
the sovereigns of France had seen their policy within 
these important provinces neutralised by the insubor- 
dination of their potent lieutenant; who declined to 
accept, and execute their mandates, unless such proved 
to be in accord with his own selfish interests. The 
exile of the Due d’Epernon, during the reign of Louis 
Treize, restored to the crown its functions, and pre- 
rogatives. The Count d’Harcoiu’t, a nobleman of the 
blood of Lorraine, but devoted to Richelieu, had then 
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received nomination as royal lieutenant over Gayenne ; 
and conducted the affairs of that puissant province in 
strict subordination to the government. The proposi- 
tion to restore Epernon, nevertheless, did. not meet with 
prompt rejection; the minister was willing to concede 
much; while Anne, whose conscience was disquieted, 
seemed ready to make any sacrifice compatible with her 
position as Queen-mother, and Ecgent. The proposal to 
take Havre from the young Due de Richelieu, a govern- 
ment administered by the Duchesse d’Aiguillon during 
her nephew’s minority, was not disagreeable to the 
Queen ; and she promised with more cordiality to con- 
sider the matter. Jlazarin, protesting the singleness of 
his purpose, besought the Queen to yield in these minor 
matters, rather than to call to her counsels men, whose 
retrogressive policy had been rejected at the cost of so 
much blood and violence, by Richelieu. He represented, 
that time was the renovator and healer of abuses, and 
feuds ; that a refusal to grant any of the demands of the 
hostUe faction, would irritate the chieftains, and compel a 
resumption on behalf of the crown of the arbitrary 
measures, evidently so unwelcome to the Parliaments of 
the realm ; that her Majesty had unwdsely sought the 
confirmation of her power from the Chamber ; and that 
a system, approximating to that established during the 
reign of Louis Treize, might be found impossible during 
a Regency. The Queen, however, was reserved, and even 
sullen, in her manner; and not all the sophistry of 
Mazarin could palliate, in her opinion, the insolence to 
which she was subjected. The overbearing conduct of 
the Duo de Beaufort especially incensed her: this young 
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cavalier fancied Hniself irresistible, and bad the conceit 
to attempt to pique Anne’s jealousy by his praise of 
Madame de Montbazon. Sonnets were dropped in the 
courtyard of the Louvre, and even in some of the ante- 
chambers of the palace, instituting comparisons between 
La Heine de la Beaute, et La Heine des Lis. The Due de 
Vendome and his son, entered the royal presence with a 
rudeness and freedom, which, in days of yore, would have 
consigned them to the Bastille. One morning M. de Beau- 
fort entered the saloon, called le cahinet de toilette, where 
Anne granted audiences ; not seeing her Majesty, M. de 
Beaufort roughly pushed past the gentleman-in-waiting, 
and laid his hand on the door opening into the Queen’s 
private dressing-room. In vain a bevy of ladies rushed 
to prevent the entrance of the duke — Madame de la 
Hlotte informing his highness that the Queen was in her 
bath ; but would in due time appear to grant her usual 
audiences at the lever. M. de Beaufort, nevertheless, 
forced his way into the chamber ; and only retired when 
indignantly commanded to do so by the Queen herself, 
who from behind a curtain had heard the altercation. 

The propositions of the lords of the adverse faction 
had been presented to the Queen some few days, when 
the last crowning condition of alliance was given into 
Anne’s own hand by Madame de Dhevreuse. This was 
the dismissal of the Chancellor S6guier and the reinstate- 
ment of ChMeauneuf. Without this final concession, 
Ihe Queen and Mazarin were told, that nothing could 
be accepted ; for that a ministry entirely composed of 
personages hostile to the theories of the faction, would 
place the chieftams in constant peril of them lives, and 
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fortunes. This article Mazarin plainly declared he would 
never concede. • “If M. de Chateauneuf returns to 
office, I, Madame, shall retire to Italy.” He was resolved 
not to place about the Queen, a statesman, her former 
friend, who would become a perpetual source of disquie- 
tude. Moreover, Conde also intimated his resolve to 
retire from court if Chateauneuf was reinstated. 

The Queen meantime, with unexpected decision, drily 
announced in council the resignation of M. de Meilloraye, 
and her intention to assume the vacant government of 
Bretagne ; and invited M. de Vendbme to act as her 
lieutenant. It was never known whether this step 
had been suggested by Mazarin, or was a spice of that 
feminine malice for which Anne was renowned. The 
announcement threw the opposing faction into tran.sports 
of indignation. If the Queen chose, on the resignation 
of M. de la Meilleraye, to appropriate that high com- 
mand, no one could object ; but the office of lieutenant 
of a province, even under the Queen’s presidency, was a 
post which M. de Vendome thought it beneath his pre- 
tensions to accept. M. de la Meilleraye, therefore, was 
reappointed by the Queen as her lieutenant, with powers 
to act and decree, as if no change had been made lately 
to impair his functions. 

On the rumour of the proposed elevation of the Duo de 
la Rochefoucauld to the government of Havre, Madame 
d’Aiguillon sought the Queen, and deprecated the pro- 
ject of depriving the young heir of Richelieu of this im- 
portant office ; which she characterised as insulting to the 
memory of the great Cardinal, and cruel to herself per- 
sonally. “The tears pf this Duchess,” says Madame de 
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Motteville, “ caused the Queeu to doubt, and afterwards 
to feel the force of these remonstrances, ' M. le Cardinal 
cle Mazarin, moreovex', confirmed her inclination to leave 
matters as they were.” The pretensions, moreover, of 
the Dues de Bouillon, and d’Epernon were debated in 
council : the Queen was silent during the debate, 
Mazarin was conciliatory, while M. de Beauvais spoke 
in favour of the re-establishment of these noblemen. 
After the council Anne retired ; but a summons soon 
brought the secretaries of state, de Brienne and Le 
Tellier, to the royal presence, from whence they returned 
with a message from her Majesty, to the purport “ that 
she wished the discussion on the claims of the dukes to 
be postponed; as, without negativing their demands, she 
was not prepared at present to grant then’ petition.” 

The clamoiu' which ensued shook the capital — exccra- . 
tions raged against Richelieu and his successor, Mazarin, 
who refused to render justice, and hurl from their posts 
the usiu'pers of the great offices of the realm. It required 
the consummate dexterity of Mazarin to lull the storm ; 
threatening intiraatioxxs showered on the devoted head of 
the Cardinal, who, however, never deviated from the 
simple routine of his daily habits. The great families of 
the realm appealed in vain to the traditional maxims of 
the Holy See, and the loyalty of the prelates of Trance. 
The Duchesses de Montbazon and de Chevreuse frowned, 
and consulted in secret coterie ; Condd, veered from one 
hostile conference to another — one day pouring balm on 
the troubled spirit of Mazarin by confidential avowals ; 
and the next disporting himself in the train of one, or 
other of the hostile duchesses. His daughter, the young 
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and lovely DuchessedeLongueville, mai-ried to a man old 
enough to be her father, but who nevertheless offered 
secret incense to Madame de Montbazon, was courted by 
the hostile faction for the power she was supposed to 
possess with her brothers d’Enghien, and de Conty; and 
over her devoted admirer, M. de la Rochefoucauld. Eew 
persons gave Anne credit for a disinterested support of 
Mazarin : the handsome Cardinal, and accomplished 
gentleman, was supposed to rule the inclinations of the 
Queen as despotically as he aspired to govern the realm. 
Nevertheless, the state papers of the period, and the 
anguish of the Cardinal’s fears recorded by him in his 
MS. diary, seem to prove that no supposition was fur- 
ther from the truth. Throughout the married career of 
Anne of Austria, her intrigues had been ever subject to 
her ambition. She liked flirtation and flattery ; she was 
conscious of, and loved to hear of tlie admiration accorded 
to her brilliant complexion, her fine eyes, and to the 
faultless shape of her arms and hands ; but no vital in- 
terest was Anne of Austria disposed to sacrifice, or even 
imperil, by indulging a passion for any man. Had 
not the princes so rudely, and even savagely, asserted 
then.’ rights; and had they shown regard to the 
Queen’s just claims as a sovereign and a mother, and to 
her charms as a woman, there is little doubt that Anne 
would eventually, have permitted her old inclinations to 
dii’ect her policy. Instead of which, the breath was no 
sooner out of the body of Louis Treize, than they made 
fierce descent on the prerogatives of the crown : they found 
the sceptre of the young Louis Quatorze omnipotent ; 
and with threats and revilings, they demanded from the 
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Regent the instant renunciation of this power. They 
clamoured for a giant’s share of the gold found in Riche- 
lieu’s weU-fiirnished treasury; and they held seditious 
assemblages to compel the Queen to reinstate subjects 
so disloyal, in the fiefs, and over the vast provinces pre- 
viously wrested from them, for misconduct of the same 
flagrant natiu'e. 

At this period Mazarin wrote, “ Beauvais* declares, in 
order that no memory or trace of the Cardinal’s (Riche- 
lieu) policy may remain in France, it would be expedient 
to restore all captured places at the peace. M. de 
Beautru replied, that even more was necessary ; for that 
La Rochelle, and other dismantled places ought to be 
restored to the Huguenots! All the princes of Vendome 
protest that they will never rest until all the relatives of 
the late Cardinal are ruined ; and all persons enriched by 
his favour. The Due de- Nemours proposes to deznolish 
the Chateau de Richelieu and all other chateaux apper- 
tainiug to the house of Richelieu 1 In fact, the Vendome 
princes, and thek adherents, especially M. de Beaufort, 
set the court in flames.” These relatives whom the 
insane vengeance of the princes pursued, were personages 
of no less importance than the chieftains of Richelieu, de 
Breze, de Conde, de la Meilleraye, de Ventadour, de la 
Porte, and others. “ II Rosso (Conde) tells me that the 
Due de Vendome is chief amongst my enemies;” con- 
tinues Mazarin; “for that one day, sitting near him 
in the Chamber, the said Vendome declared that his 
application to the Queen for the government of Bre- 

Angnatin Potier, Bishop of Beauvais, Anue’s first Minister of State. 
Mnzaviu then, filled only tho post of Yioe-President of the Privy Council. 
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tagne had not succeeded, because I had given contrary 
counsel; that it was requisite to remedy such a vile 
condition of affairs before I had had time to strengthen 
myself at my post; and that was the reason a great 
league was formed for my overthrow. M. Vincent (St. 
Vincent de Paul) saw the Queen to-day, and said to 
her Majesty, that she was losing her reputation ! Alas I 
all my enemies unite. Madame de Chevreuse animates 
all ! If her Majesty wishes to retain my services, and 
judges me needful, it is now indeed necessary that she 
should cease to dissimulate, and show by her actions 
that she intends to protect me ! My enemies often 
meet to confer, sometimes in the gardens of the 
Tuileries : and there they speak against the government 
of the Queen ; they are all hostile to me more than ever ; 
and have agreed to get rid of me by other means, should 
then’ cabals fail. If this sea of trouble could be calmed, by 
throwing myself into its depths hke Jonah into the jaws 
of the whale, I would do it, desiring as I do only the 
honour, and welfare of her Majesty. In short, it is im- 
possible that I can long continue this struggle ; for I am 
compelled to work night and day, amid these alarms and 
interruptions, to despatch my duties ! Daily I receive a 
thousand warnings to take care of my life.”* 

The Queen’s private life, meantime, passed not more 
smoothly than that of the Cardinal. In public Anne 
was silent, and constrained; in private she mommed 
over the impertinent cancans of the palace, which were 
sedulously retailed to her by Mesdames de Ilautefort, 
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and de Senece. Her daily interviews after ten in tire 
evening with Mazarin, horrified the pious de Haute- 
fort, the scrupulous de Senece, and the prudish la 
Motteville. “ Madame de Hautefort,” relates an elo- 
quent modern writer,* “ blushed, and shuddered at the 
rumours current respecting these night conferences ; 
when Mazarin remained alone with the Regent under 
pretext of instructing her in affairs. In the eyes of 
Madame de Hautefort, affairs of state counted for very 
little in comparison with the eternal salvation of the 
Queen. She believed that religion and honour, those 
two idols of her heart, were compromised by appear- 
ances — and appearances, at least, were against Anno of 
Austria.” Assuming, therefore, that evil hu’ked under 
the sombre indication of evil, Marie de Hautefort be- 
sieged, and scandalised the Queen with her comments. 
To give greater weight to her exhortations, she en- 
listed the support of the famous St. Vincent de Paul, 
and encom’aged him to speak to the Queen. Anne 
hstened with astonished patience ; and dismissed the 
Rather, without allusion to his discourse, with a sub- 
stantial benefaction, for the support of his missionary 
laboiu’s. The soheitations of M. de Beauvais, whose 
jealous hate of Mazarin was rousing even his torpid 
temperament, induced the Bishop of Lisieux, a prelate, 
brother of Madame de Senece, to remonstrate against 
the excessive liberty conceded to Mazarin. The Count 
de Joigny again emerged from his convent ceU to warn 
her Majesty, “ that the midnight conferences of a beau- 
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tiful woman of forty-two, and a man of forty, could not 
be indulged in with impunity.” Anne refused to com- 
prehend the sinister meaning. “I am the mother of 
your King ! — the welfare of France is my earnest care ! ” 
replied she, with dignity, to M. de Joigny. The con- 
vents joined in the pious crusade against Mazai’in. 
Anne had restored her old friend Louise de Milly, to 
her former position as the Abbess of Val da Grace. 
This friend of the days of her humiliation returned, 
changed, as it was Anne’s lot to find all her old allies, 
in the day of her power. The abbess besought her 
royal patroness to forego her friendship for Le Mazarin 
— to make peace with Catholic Spain, and to govern 
France by a Frenchman. She pathetically recalled the 
sorrows which had befallen them during the late reign ; 
eulogising the courage and devotion, of Madame de 
Chevreuse. “ Is it possible, Madame, that you abandon 
your friends, and turn then’ persecutor? and that the 
same evil system of terror and despotism, is to be con- 
tinued under your sceptre 1 ” Anne made no reply, 
neither did she evince displeasure. To the abbess 
of the Carmelite convent, however, the Queen, on 
hearing a repetition of “the cruel slanders,” declared, 
“that if another word was addressed to her on the 
subject of M. de Mazarin, she would never more visit 
that convent ! ” The prioress of the Carmelites of 
Pontoise alone — the strong-willed sister of Siguier — 
consoled Anne under these assaults ; , and encouraged 
her to govern the kingdom by true men and patriots, 
rather than by an aristocratic clique, dependants of 
his Catholic Majesty. These inuendoes greatly indisposed 
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the mind of the Queen against Madame de Chevreuse, 
and others : still Anne showed forbearance ; nor was 
yet ready to abandon her old partisans to the resentment 
of Mazarin. 

An incident, however, occurred which more deeply 
ii'ritated the Queen than any previous objurgation. La 
Porte, who had suffered the horrors of the Bastille in 
her cause, and whose faithfulness had even elicited an 
ejaculation of admiration from Richelieu,* now enjoyed 
peculiar privileges of access to his royal mistress. One 
day, after the rising of the council, Anne, attended by 
Madame de Sendee, stood near a window listlessly de- 
bating what should be the pastime of the evening. La 
Porte entered, the bearer of a message from the little 
King to his royal mother. When Anne had given her 
answer, she turned pleasantly towards La Porte, and 
said, — “ Well, La Porte, what is the last story cm-rent 
about me ? ” The latter hesitated, and gravely replied, 
“ Madame, everybody speaks against you, and his Emi- 
nence, in a manner and tone which ought to make you 
reflect. Your repute has placed you where you now 
are ; and your virtue saved you from your enemies. 
Madame, Prance saluted you, and took you for its con- 
solation on the death of the late King. The people 
proclaimed you, even before Parliament had pronounced 
on your claim as Regent of this realm. Nevertheless, 
if you afford occasion to your enemies to defame your 
character, all this your popularity will vanish ! ” “ Who 
told you this ? ” asked the Queen, angrily. “ Is it M. 
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le Prince, or some other enemy ? ” “I replied,” com- 
placently relates La Porte, “that since her Majesty 
owned that she had enemies, the knowledge ought to 
make her carefid.” Anne impatiently tapped the win- 
dow with her fan, and, turning her back on La Porte, 
contemptuously replied, “ M. la Porte, when no evil is 
done, nothing need be feared ! ” “I replied,” relates 
La Porte, “ that appearances ought to be kept, for people 
believed what was said, when they had no means of 
ascertaining what was done.” A gesture from the 
Queen dismissed her audacious servant. Anne repaii’ed 
to her private apartments, sorrowful and depressed ,- but 
probably would have dismissed the offence from her 
mind, had she not found, some few days subsequently, 
a letter, filled with the grossest accusations and sur- 
mises, hidden between the sheets of her bed. Anne 
read the document, and commanded the presence of 
Mazarin, in a voice inaudible almost with emotion. 
Prom that hour. La Porte, whom the Queen suspected, 
lost his privileges but though Anne had resolved on 
his dismissal from the household of the King, the 
mandate, at the wish of Mazarin, was suspended. Ma- 
dame de Hautefort also, declined in favom’. Anne now 
realised the wisdom of the counsel given by Mazarin 
■ — “ to cause the royal Majesty to be respected in her 
person; and to discard undue familiarity with those 
around.” The deeper the Queen’s embarrassments be- 
came, the more firmly she relied un the sldll, and tact 
of Mazarin. An event, meantime, happened ^ which 
threatened the government, the court, and society itself 
— as then organised in the aristocratic circles of the 
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capital — witli collapse. This was the quarrel between 
the Duchesses do Montbazon, and de Longueville — im- 
portant, because these ladies represented the rival factions, 
which since the death of Louis Treize had been in con- 
flict. “ The providence of God,” says the sententious 
Madame de Motteville, “ ordained that this groat feud, 
which threatened to embroil court and capital, was the 
very cause which gave stability to the government, and 
settled our long pending feuds.” 

The Duchesse de Montbazon, the young step-mother 
of the Duchesse de Ohevreuse, dazzled the court by her 
beauty. Her portrait, drawn by Tallemant, Madame 
de Motteville, and others, describes her as a woman of 
stately presence, of dazzling complexion set olf by 
shining tresses of black hair, which she dressed in so 
bewitching a manner as to set the fashion to all the 
ladies of the court. The gentlemen of the court all 
dubbed themselves knights of the beautifid duchess : 
her conquests extended from the subjugation of the frivo- 
lous heart of Monsieur, to that of Ranee, the future great 
reformer of La Trappe. Pleasure, money, and many of 
the evil vanities of life, were dear to Madame de Mont- 
bazon : for them she sacrificed everything. In every 
beautiful woman she saw a rival — in every opponent of 
her favom’ed knight a mortal foe. The Duchess at this 
period held in her wiles the Dues de Longueville, and 
de Beaufort. The pure repute of the young Duchesse do 
Longueville had elicited, therefore, the deadly enmity 
of Madame de Montbazon. Jealous of her influence 
over the literary circles of the capital, and of the royal 
rank of her rival, Madame de Montbazon determined 
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to mar a career so brilliant, and promising ; and to 
gratify her political animosity against the daughter of 
Conde, and the wife of the man who had succumbed to 
her guileful arts. Under the melting graces of manner 
which distinguished Madame de Longueville, a bold spirit 
slumbered. A true daughter of Condi, she despised 
the meretricious beauty of her rival ; and discerned the 
ignoble, but violent spirit that animated her. The semi- 
defection of M. de Longueville,his wife took with fortitude; 
his rank and wealth had allied him to the house of Condi ; 
but his reserved manner and gravity of disposition, ren- 
dered him nothing more than “ Monseigneur ” to the 
graceful woman who bore his name. No stigma of any 
kind had, however, at this period, sullied the repute of 
Madame de Longueville j her star shone blameless at 
the court of Anne of Austria. Adorers, nevertheless, 
she had ; chiefly, however — with the exception of the 
Count do Coligny, and the Due de la Rochefoucauld — 
recruited from the ranks of the younger cavaliers — 
dilutants of the court. The almost ii’resistible attraction 
of three such beauties as the Duchesses de Montbazon, 
and de Chevreuse, and the Princesse de Guemene,* wife 
of the young heir of Montbazon,' women gifted with 
subtle arts, adepts in allurements, and restrained by no 
superfluous decorum, daily filled the saloous of the 
Hotel de Montbazon with worshippers. Three times a 
week Madame de Montbazon held her saloon : on those 
days the enemies of Mazarin mustered in force. Sedi- 
tious expedients for coercing the Queen were discussed ; 
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witty jests from beautiful lips blasted, or impaired many 
a spotless repute ; wbile Madame de Montbazon and her 
friends, daringly discussed political questions, as if the 
will of their coterie alone, had set the crown of St. Louis 
on the brow of the young Louis Quatorze. At one of 
these reunions two anonymous letters were picked up 
from the floor of the saloon by a maiden of the Duchess, 
who dutifully handed them to her mistress. No person 
of the assemblage owning the letters, Madame de Mont- 
bazon, after glancing at their contents, stepped forwards 
and proposed to read them aloud. Shouts of laughter, 
and impertinent comments interrupted the reading ; and 
guesses were made as to the writer, and to the receiver 
of the letters. Madame de Montbazon thereupon, sud- 
denly exclaimed, that she recognised the handwriting of 
the letters; and declared that they had dr’opped from 
the pocket of Count Maurice de Coligny, who had 
just withdrawn from the company; and that they 
were addressed to him by Madame de Longueville ! 
Whether the assertion gained credit or not, the word 
was given by the Duchess, and the fact whispered 
from saloon to saloon throughout the capital by the lips 
of frail beauties ; and was proclaimed everywhere with 
rude and coarse merriment, by the Due de Beaufort, 
and his colleagues of the faction. There was, never- 
theless, nothing compromising in the letters, nothing 
brilliant; they were not even pigiiante : their text, 
preserved to us by the pen of Mademoiselle, simply 
reproaches the person addressed with cold neglect ; and 
declined further communication, or interchange of visits, 
while making cursory allusion to former passionate 
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intercourse. The letters were in reality written by 
Madame de Tonquerolles, to the handsome Marquis de 
Maulevrier ; and had been dropped by the latter in the 
saloon of the Duchesse de Montbazon. 

The descent of an army of Spaniards on the capital, 
could not have produced a greater panic than the 
scandalous charge against the fair fame of Genevihve 
de Bourbon. The Prince de Conde, and the Due de 
Longueville indignantly denied the imputation ; and the 
former was with difficulty restrained by Mazarin from 
sending an express summoning the Due d’Enghien 
to avenge his sister’s honour. Menaces hissed from 
every mouth, and encounters took place in the street. 
The palace of the Due de Montbazon swarmed with 
gallant gentlemen, who offered support against the 
powerful confederacy of princes of the blood, and the 
friends of Bicheheu, arrayed to punish the reckless 
slander. The doings in Paris, meantime, reached the 
camp before Thionville, and so transported the fury of 
the Due d’Enghien, that he set forth en route for Paris, 
having first advertised his father of his intended journey. 
When Anne was informed of this fresh imbroglio, she, by 
the advice of Mazarin, addressed a missive to d’Enghien, 
forbidding his presence in Paris; but promising to 
adjust the quarrel by royal authority. The Duke obeyed 
the missive; but forwarded to Paris injunctions to 
his consort, and to her kinsmen, to follow the com- 
mands of his mother during the adjustment of the 
affau’. Anne, thereupon, sent for de la Rochefoucauld, 
and commanded him to inquire into, and if possible 
settle the quarrel ; the details of which had been reported 
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to her under very different aspects by the Princesse de 
Conde, and the Duchesse de Chevreuse, who violently 
espoused the quarrel of her young step-mother. 

The true writer, meantime, of the luckless love epistles, 
quailed in dread at the exposure which might be neces- 
sary to heal the honour of a princess of the blood. 
Maulevrier, therefore, privately called upon the Due de 
la Rochefoucauld his friend, and confessed the secret ; 
praying the Duke to help liim out of the dilemma, but 
to conceal the name and rank, of his fair correspondent,’*^ 
who, like Madame de Longueville, had fled from Paris in 
despau'. La Rochcfoucaidd immediately waited on Ma- 
dame de Montbazou, and represented, that she had better 
of her own free-will, make reparation for her indiscreet 
slander, as he had reason to believe that Madame de 
Longuevillo was innocent. The Duke, out of regard for 
the feelings of Madame de Moutbazon, omitted to state 
that the true writer of the letters was known to him ; 
which timely declaration, by clearing away doubt, might 
have obviated future trouble. Persuaded by his 
eloquence, Madame de Montbazou delivered up the 
original letters; stating at the same time, that although 
written in a feigned hand, her conviction was not shaken 
that Madame de Longueville had addressed them to M. 
de Coligny, “ who had become weary of her fadaises!’ 
The letters were carried by La Rochefoucauld to the 
Princesse de Conde, who received them in the presence 
of her husband, of the Due de Longueville, and of 
Mesdames de Rambouillet, and de Sable, friends of 


Madamo de FouqiioroUes— Jeanne Lambert d’Herbigny. 
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lier daughter. The Princess, attended by the above- 
mentioned high personages, then repaired to the Louvre, 
and asked audience of her Majesty. Admitted to the 
Queen’s presence, Madame la Princessc gave the letters 
to Anne, who handed them to Mazarin, by whom they 
were read aloud. With her own fan hands the Queen 
then burned the letters, declaring that no blame or 
reproach rested on the stainless reputation of Madame de 
Lougucville.* Here the affair ought to have rested, 
as it would have done in more propitious days. The 
Prince de Conde declared himself satisfied; while the 
Due de Longuevillo expressed a decided opinion that 
the good name of his consort would be better respected 
by consigning the unfortunate feud to oblivion. Char- 
lotte Marguerite de Montmorency, Princesse de Conde, 
however, wished to extract poUtical vengeance from the 
aflfair; and to pursue the insolent faction which, in 
addition to the defamation of her daughter, wished to 
place Chateauneuf in ofiice ; and to confiscate the vast 
estates bequeathed by the late Cardinal de Richeheu 
to his kinsmen. The mortification which had fallen on 
the Conde family by the marriage of its glorious heir 
d’Enghien, with the late Cardinal’s niece, had been 
assuaged by the vast dowry which she brought her hus- 
band. To lose the patrimony, and to keep the com- 
paratively low-born bride, was an idea utterly exasperat- 
ing to the proud mind of the Princess. Madame de 
Conde, therefore, declared herself to be by no means 
satisfied by the simple surrender of the letters, unless 

* Cousin, Vie do la Duohosse do Longuevillo ; Joumnl d’Olivior Ormessou. 
Mottovillo ; La Ilocliefouoauld ; Aul)6ry, Vio de Mazavin. 
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Madame de Montbazon als'o consented to make an 
apology in public. This humiliation was declined in no 
measured terms by Madame de Montbazon. Again was 
the capital ablaze with fierce threats ; and the arrival of 
M. d’Bnghien, to chastise the obdurate slanderers of his 
sister’s fame, was once again anticipated. From both 
sides Mazarin received overtures, and promises. The 
wily statesman smiled and reassured Madame la Prin- 
cesse; while he comforted Mesdames de Montbazon, 
and de Chevreuse, by genial sympathy. Could he 
have placed faith in the professions of Madame de 
Montbazon, >vho offered him the alliance of Veuddme, 
Beaufort, Guise, and Chevreuse, he probably might not 
have hesitated in his election. Conde had ever given 
him stable support j but Venddme, to use the Cardinal’s 
own words — “ obloquy, dishonour, and peril.” 

hladame la Princesse at length informed the Queen, 
that unless she supported the honour of Conde, M, 
le Prince would retme from Paris. Anne liked the 
Princess, aiid was easily moved by her representations. 
She disapproved of . Madame de Montbazon ; and felt 
piqued that the name of the latter should have been 
linked with her own, as a rival for the bold admiration 
of M. de Beaufort. She therefore paid a visit to Madame 
de Longuevdle, who had retired to the Chateau de Barre 
on the first outbreak of the feud. On her return, Anne, 
with much decision, signified to Madame de Chevreuse 
that the Duchesse de Montbazon must wait upon the 
Princesse de Conde, and read an apology which she 
intended to have drawn up under her own inspection. 
If Madame de Montbazon declined to make this repara- 
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tion, the Queen would adopt other, and more stringent 
methods of vindicating the honour of her kinswoman, 
Madame de Longueville. In vain Madame de Mont- 
bazon protested, and rebelled — the Queen insisted upon 
obedience. Elate with her triumph, Madame de Conde 
declared that her Majesty had but done justice to 
the royal blood ; as it would have been too flagrant to 
permit the granddaughter of a cook* to beard a princess 
of Bourbon ! Madame de Mottevflle gives an amusing 
narrative of the scene in the Louvre, when the Queen, 
Mazarin, and Madame de Chevreuse met to concoct 
the apology. “ The Queen sat in her large saloon with 
Madame la Princesse, who sat panting, inflamed and 
tenible, as if this affair had been at least a matter of 
high treason. Madame de Chevreuse remained with 
the Cardinal de Mazarin to compose the harangue, 
which Madame de Montbazon was to dehver. There 
was discourse of an hour over every word; the Car- 
dinal in a fuss, went first from one lady to the other 
to accommodate the dispute, as if the welfare of Prance 
hung on their reconciliation. It was finally arranged 
that on the very next day the criminal should repair to 
the presence of Madame la Princesse, to speak what had 
been agreed upon.” The following evening, therefore, 
the culprit repaired to the Hotel de Conde. The 
words, she was to say, were written on a small scrap 
of paper, and pinned inside her fan : and it had been 


* TJie mother of Marie de Bretagno Ducliesse do Mouthazou, was Oathorins 
Foiiquet, daughter of tho Marquis de la Yai’onna Fouquot, couyer de emsine 
to King Hem'i Quntfe. Catherine Bouquet married Claude de Bretagne, 
Count de Tortus, 
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decided, with very little regard to truth or to fact, 
that she shouldyleny that she had given countenance 
to the slandei- circulated to the discredit of the 


Duchesse de LongueviUe. Never had a more crowded 
assembiy gathered within the gorgeous saloon of Madame 
la Princesse. Mazarin appeared as the representative of 
Queen Anne. Madame de Montbazon slowly traversed 
the apartment, and approached the canopy under which 
sat Madame de Conde, cold and calm, but stiU adorned 


by the beauty which long years ago, had ravished the 
heart of Henri Quatre. Madame de Montbazon ap- 
proached, closely attended by the Due de Beaufort, 
with a saucy flirting air. The Duchess opened her fan, 
and began to speak with an air of “je me moqiie de ce 
qtieje dis,” says Madame do Motteville. She omitted the 
word " Madame,” at the opening of her address ; and 
had to be reminded of her omission, and ordered to 
begin again by Mazarin. “ Madame,” said she, “ 1 am 
here to protest to you that I am innocent of the wicked 
mahee of which I have been accused ; no person has a 
right to attribute to me such a calumny. If, indeed, I 
had committed a mistake so egregious, I would have 
suffered any penalty which the Queen might have 
imposed : I should have asked your pardon, and have 
retired from the world. I beg you to believe that I 
shall never fail in the respect which I owe you ; nor 
falter in the opmion that I entertain of the virtue, and 
the merit of Madame de LongueviUe ! ” 

Madame de Conde shortly replied : — ■” Madame, I 
willingly receive your assurances that you have no part 
in the wicked story which has been circulated. In this 
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matter of expressing my satisfaction, I obey the com- 
mandment which I have received from the Queen.” 

The deportment of Madame de Montbazon, and the 
manner in which she swept from the saloon, followed 
by an admiring escort of cavaliers, increased the anger 
of Madame de Conde. She, therefore, next obtained 
permission from the Queen to absent herself from 
court festivals at which the Duchesse de Montbazon was 
likely to be present — a determination very mortifying 
for the latter, acting as it did as a virtual exclusion 
from society, on occasions of high state. Matters having 
progressed so far, a suspension of the quarrel was 
expected, especially as M. de Coligny retired from Paris, 
in obedience to the commands of the Queen ; when 
another outbreak of indiscretion on the part of Madame 
de Montbazon, renewed the animosity. It was the fre- 
quent custom of the Queen, after driving along Cours 
la Reine, to spend the summer evening, and to partake 
of a light collation in the Jardin Renard. This garden 
was then the most fashionable resort of Paris ; and was 
situated at the end of the garden of the Tuderies, in 
the left angle of what is now the Place Louis XV. 
There, on the conclusion of the fashionable promenade 
on Corn’s la Reine, gallant cavaliers, and beautiful ladies 
assembled, au clair de la lime, to drink chocolate, to 
flirt, and to listen to charming serenades of music. One 
evening, therefore, Madame de Chevreuse asked Anne 
to alight from her coach, to partake of fruit and 
chocolate, including Madame la Princesse in her invita- 
tion. The Princess hesitated, but the Queen observed 
that, as she had been informed, Madame de Montbazon 
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was indisposed, it was not probable that she would show 
herself in public that evening. Madame de Condd 
therefore attended her royal mistress to the garden. On 
arriving at the pavilion reserved for Madame de Chev- 
rense, the Queen was surprised to see the Duchesse de 
Montbazon ; who boldly advanced to receive the royal 
party. Madame la Princesse, not to be so entrapped, 
made her reverence to the Queen, and was retiring. 
Anne, however, restrained her from departing, and with 
heightened colour, summoned Madame de Chevreuse, 
and expressed a desire, “ as Madame de Conde had been 
persuaded by her assurances to accompany her to the 
garden, that Madame de Montbazon should feign indis- 
position and retire.” This request the Duchess positively 
refused to comply with, and even advanced to address 
the Queen. Anne passionately waved her away ; and 
without a word retired in company with the Princesse 
de Conde. 

The following day Madame de Montbazon received 
a ktire de cadiei, which exiled her during pleasure to 
the chateau de Eochefort. Fresh agitation convulsed 
the factions of the capital ; the Count de Ooligny chal- 
lenged the Duo de Beaufort to mortal combat in vindica- 
tion of the honour of Madame de Longue ville. The 
Duo d’Enghien, frantic at the report sent him of the 
insults offered to his mother and sister, also challenged 
M. de Beaufort, and the Duo de Montbazon. As for 

* JoTirnal d'Oliyier d’Omasson. A fact that gi'eatly increased the Queen's 
displeasure -was, that after her departure the Duohes.e de Mouthazon sat 
down, and sujjped heartily on the refi'eshments provided for Anne’s entertain- 
ment, 
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Madame de Montbazon, she resigned herself to her fate. 
Before she quitted Paris, she was present at a secret poli- 
tical conference with Madame de Cheyreuse, the subject 
discussed, being not only the overthi’ow of the political 
power, but the assassination of Mazarin, whose influence 
over the Queen seemed to be daily on the increase. Of 
all Mazarin’s enemies, M. de Beaufort and his father 
were the most vindictive; and now that the former had 
received fresh provocation by the summary exile of the 
woman whose colours he wore, nothing could surpass his 
fury. Presh impetus was added to his mahce when, after 
repairing to the Louvre to present a hxnnble letter written 
by Madame de Montbazon to the Queen; and to request, 
that in consideration of his intercession she might be for- 
given an error of temper, so pardonable in a beautiful 
woman, Anne coldly took the offered missive, saying, 
“that she would consult M. le Cardinal, and advertise 
Madame de Montbazon if any indulgence could be 
vouchsafed ; nevertheless, she advised that lady to 
continue her preparations for departure.” The duke, 
during his interview, ventured upon some depreciating 
remark relative to Madame deLongueville. Anne sharply 
replied, “ that the mad enthusiasm displayed by M. de 
Beaufort for Madame de Montbazon appeared to her, 
and to others, as a mean kind of revenge on Madame de 
LongueviUe for having once rejected his suit.” Beaufort 
therefore quitted the Louvre, ready to involve himself in 
any plot for the destruction of Mazarin. 

M. de Chateauneuf, meantime, the hero of the hostile 
faction, remained at his country mansion of Montrouge, 
enjoying his release from captivity. The ex-keeper df 
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tlie seals appears not to have been possessed by the 
eagerness displayed by his partisans for his resumption 
of office. Cliateauneuf descried the perplexities which 
beset the government ; more enlightened than his femi- 
nine allies, he understood the Queen’s difficulties, and 
was conscious that if promoted himself to the supreme 
control of afifairs, he must inevitably disappoint the 
ambition of the princes ; inasmuch as, no loyal subject 
could abase the royal power by the ignominious surrender 
again of the prerogatives seem-ed to the crown, under 
Richelieu’s policy of repression. Chateauneuf would 
have gladly accepted the compromise suggested by his 
old ally, Madame de Chevreuse, and have entered 
the cabinet with Mazarin, prepared to support a policy 
sustained by the goodwill of Oond^, and of his son 
d’Enghien. The unextinguishable jealousy of Mazarin 
closed the hope of a coalition. When M. d’Avaux 
was appointed, dmdng the month of September, 1643, 
to proceed to Munster to negotiate peace, Madame de 
Chevreuse in vain importuned the Queen to admit 
Ch8,teauneuf into the cabinet, even in the humble capa- 
city of prompter and adviser, to the president Bailleul, 
superintendent of finance; who needed the aid of d’Avaux, 
as M. de Beauvais did that of Mazarin. “ Once get M. de 
ChMeauneuf again at the privy council-table, and he will 
need no further patronage ! ” had been the significant 
words of Madame de Chevreuse, when reproached by 
her friends for her apparent disregard of the dignity of 
the ex-Keeper of the Seals. 

The glorious termination of the siege of Thionville, 
meantime, distracted public attention for a brief interval 
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from these miserable cabals. The very commotion, created 
in the capital by the intrigues of two unprincipled women, 
formed the best apology for the supreme power with 
which the Queen seemed inclined to invest her minister. 
On the 22nd of August, 1643, Thionville surrendered 
to the Due d’Eughien ; who by this conquest became 
master of the whole course of the river Moselle, down to 
the gates of Troves. Once more the frontier of Germany 
was open for the invasion of a Drench army, to avenge the 
retreat of the Marechal- de Gu^briant ; who had been 
compelled by the Imperial general de Mercy, to fly into 
Alsace ; and there lay encamped near to Sarrebourg. 

During this interval, the plenipotentiaries at Munster, 
were pursuing their fruitless negotiations. Spain was 
averse to signing a general truce, but wished to complete 
private treaties with Prance, Holland, and Sweden. The 
Queen wrote with her own hand* **^ to the Due d’Enghien, 
assuring him that no private compact with Spain should 
bring the war to an inglorious termination. This was 
one of Mazarin’s early triumphs — and he deemed it a 
victory to have been able to persuade Anne of Austria to 
reject the overtures of her brother the Catholic King ; 
who had offered to come to terms with France, through 
the comfortable ministrations of his Queen Elizabeth of 
Prance, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, and the Archduke, 
governor of the Low Countries. These solicitations, which 
once would have proved so tempting, Anne had the 
strength to reject ; nevertheless, had the faction opposed 

* MS. Bibl. Imp. Foutauiou, No. 490-191. Anne commences her letter 

with the words! “Mon d^sir, o’est an mUieu do mes prospOritds do songcr 
toujom’3 k la paix.” 
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to Mazarin proved more compliaut, and less grasping, 
tile family compact proposed by Philip IV. might not 
have been so distasteful. The plenipotentiaries of Prance 
V'ere MM. de Chavigny, d’Avanx, and the Due de 
Longueville. England was represented by Lord Goring ; 
who had received instructions to support the wishes 
of the Catholic King, respecting the special treaties of 
peace with each belligerent, which the Spanish cabinet 
desired to obtain. The Spanish ambassador was Don 
Diego de Saavedra, whose clever despatches to his 
master, touching on the position of affahs in Prance, are 
the only relics of any value, resulting from the ponderous 
debates at Munster. 
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ANNE OF AUSTRIA, THE HUG DE BEAUFORT, AND 
IjES IMPORTANTS. 

The disgrace of Madame de Montbazon gave the Queen 
some respite. The busy caballers besetting the throne 
were confused, and somewhat daunted by that summary 
measure, which appeared to emanate from the will of the 
Queen herself. Mazarin’s friends now united in directing 
Anne’s attention to the fact, that personages so imprudent 
and impolitic, as the lords of M. de Vendome’s faction, 
were not likely to be able public administrators; and 
that she ought, therefore, to regard, before all things, her 
own repose, and the welfare of the realm. Anne acqui- 
esced j and from thenceforth intimated that she would 
make no further concessions. She thereupon sent 
for Monsieur, and apprized him with much suavity of 
manner “ that she could not tolerate his residence in 
Paris unless he supported the policy of the deceased 
Cardinal de Richelieu, and renounced his intrigues; 
that she had resolved to maintain M. de Mazarin in office, 
conjointly with M. de Beauvais ; and that the foreign 
policy of her government would henceforth be, to oppose 
the domination of the Spanish King, whose power had 
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been so gloriously checked by M. d’Enghieii.”"'^ “ It 
would be better, therefore, for your Majesty, if a stranger 
sat on the tin-one of France, rather than your Majesty’s 
sister!” wrote Don Diego de Saavedra indignantly, to 
Philip IV. : “ Condd desires the continuation of the war, 
to increase the authority and power of M. d’Enghieu, and 
to annihilate that of the illegitimate family of Yen dome. 
The wife of Conde has a close, and secret uuderstaiicliug 
with Mazarin.”t Anne also condescended to express to 
the Due de la Rochefoucauld, and to M. de la Chatre, 
captain of the Swiss body guard, her desire that they 
should make overtures of reconciliation to M. le Cardinal, 
whom, “ she esteemed, and appreciated.” The Queen, 
moreover, sharply informed Madame de Chevreuse that 
her disrespectful comments must cease, if she desired 
the continuation of her favour at the Louvre ; that she 
(the Queen) was weary of the perpetual objurgations and 
insolent menaces to which she had been subjected ; and 
that if Madame de Chevreuse could not conform to the 
existing state of affairs, she had better retire to Dam- 
pieiTe, without more formal leave, j; Anne, after saying 
these words, retired to her private chamber, making a 
sign to the page in waiting Mo close the door, and thus 
to exclude all possibility of reply from the Duchess. 
“From this period,” writes la ChMre, “her Majesty’s 
conversations with M. de Mazarin consumed the whole 
evening j so that poor M. de Beauvais, oiu- prime minister, 
who used to speak with her also at that horn-, waited in 

* do Montglat, 1640. 

t ArcMrea de Simanoaa, A. 32, quoted by M. Capefigue— Eiobelieu, Mazariu, 
et la Fronde. 

t Mdm, da la CEdtre, p. 244, ann, 1643, 
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another apartment, and was only admitted to say Bene- 
dicite, when her Majesty sat down to supper, and then 
to speak an instant to her afterwards.” 

The despair and rage of Madame de Chevreuse and her 
allies was unsurpassed. Every day added to the power, 
and to the stability of the obnoxious Mazarin. Monsieur 
ivas completely under the influence of his young cham- 
berlain, the Abbe de la Kiviere ; who appeared inclined 
to suffer his master to remain neutral, or at any rate to 
keep on friendly terms with the Queen — which being 
a prudent decision, was approved by the Duchess of 
Orleans.* Pinding it impossible to effect the exile of 
Mazarin, these personages resolved to remove him by 
assassination. The black crime was first discussed be- 
tween the Duchesses de Chevreuse, and de Montbazou ; 
and by Madame de Chevreuse it was suggested to M. 
de Beaufort. In the service of M. de Beaufort were 
the two brothers, Alexandre and Henri de Campion. 
Alexandre was devoted to Madame de Chevreuse, and 
ready to risk his life to purchase her favour. He was a 
man of bold, reckless bearing, expert in the use of pistol 
or dagger, and restrained by no principle of honour. 
A few days after the exile of Madame de Montbazon, Alex- 
andre de Campion wrote to assure her, of his devotion to 
her interests. “Despair not, Madame,” writes he, “ there 
are at least half a dozen stout hearts which have no craven 
fears. Your illustrious friend (Madame de Chevreuse) 
does not intend to abandon you.”t Henri de Campion, 

Mavgiierito de Lorrame, whoso mamago with MonsiuiU' was recognised 
by Louis XIII. only on hia death-bed. Madame conseqtiently nniyed in. 
■France May 27, 16i3. 

+ Vie de Madame de Cher reuse — Couein, 
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the brother of this champion of the Duchess, was, 
like him, devoted to the house of Venddme — a brave 
cavalier and honourable, he served his patrons with 
zeal ; and yet declined to become an accomplice in many 
of their criminal designs. To Henri de Campion wc 
OAve the full detail of the conspiracy aimed at the life of 
Mazarin, and at the power of Anne of Austria. These 
memoirs, published during the present century only ; * 
and written, when the author was about to terminate 
a life imbittered, and ruined by his unwilling partici- 
pation in this wretched consphracy of Beaufort and his 
colleagues, bear the impress of truth. 

Henri de Campion declares positively, that the plot 
originated with the Duchesses de Chevreuse, and de 
Montbazon, who induced Beaufort to adopt their machi- 
nations, “ they being possessed of infinite power over his 
mind, and having vowed eternal hate to M. le Cardinal.”! 
Their plan was to assassinate Mazarin in his coach in 
the streets of Paris ; or to strilce the blow when, at mid- 
night, he quitted the Louvre for his own humble abode, 
the Hbtel de Cleves. Seduced by the representations 
of Madame de Chevreuse, and encouraged by the 
rancour against the minister displayed by the various 
great personages who frequented the secret conclaves of 
the Hotel Chevreuse, Beaufort confided the plot to his 
bosom friend, M. de Beaupuis, son of the Count de 
MaiUd, who entered into its "details with alacrity. Alex- 
andre de Campion was next taken into the confidence of 
the Duchess — “ for she loved him much,” relates Henri 

* In 1807 by Trewttel and Wnrt?:, Paris et Strasbourg. 

t MOm. de Henri de Campion, p. 230. 
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cle Campion. It appears that the design ivas so far 
matured and resolved upon, 'when the exile of Madame 
de Montbazon determined the conspirators to hasten 
their measures. The project was next broached with 
every precaution by Beaufort to Henri de Campion, to 
Lie, captain of the guard to the Due de Vendome, and, 
lastly, to Brillet, a favomite equerry of M. de Beaufort. 
“ M. de Beaufort said to me,” records Henri de Cam- 
pion in his reluctant avowals, “that I must have re- 
marked that M. do Mazarin was re-establishing at court, 
and throughout the country, the tyranny of M. do Riche- 
lieu, with even greater show of authority and violence ; 
and that having won the confidence of the Queen, and 
the obedience of her ministers, it was impossible to arrest 
his projects without taking his life. He therefore prayed 
me earnestly to aid him in so meritorious an under- 
taking.” M. de Beaupuis, who was present, added, 
“ that it was the duty of every true patriot to rescue 
France from a repetition of the W'oes which she had suf- 
fered under Richelieu.”* Henri de Campion asserts 
that he vainly tried to subvert the plot, and combat 
the duke’s arguments j but that his entreaties so far 
wrought on Beaufort, that he promised to advise again 
with his friends. 

The same evening the Duke went to the Louvre to 
salute the Queen, who was evidently very ill pleased at 
the aspect of affairs. Anne, on that evening, publicly re- 
primanded M. de la Chtltre, captain of the Cent Suisses, 
for his partisanship with the hostile faction, by asking 


Mdin, do Heiii'i do Ciimpion, p. 232 
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him “ whether he was aware that it was the duty of the 
officers of his Majesty’s household to remain neutral in 
the squabbles of the courtiers, until she was pleased 
to command them which side to support ? ” La Chatrc 
replied, humbly enough, “ that his private friendships 
never would interfere with his devotion to her Majesty’s 
, commands.” “ You ought to be aware, Monsieur, that 
by rendering yourself an object of distrust to any faction, 
you put it out of your power to obey iny commands,”* 
retorted the Queen, sharply. Anne then addressed the 
Due de Beaufort, and it is supposed said something to 
him reprovingly, relative to the conclave of princes, 
fourteen in number, which met at the H6tel Chevreuse, 
on the night following the departure of Madame de 
Montbazon for Rochefort. The Duke shrugged his 
shoulders, looked at the Queen, and laughed insolently 
in her face.f Anne turned to Madame de Condd, and 
to the Princesse Anne de Gonzagne, ivho were sitting 
close to her chair, and fiercely whispered, “ M. le Due 
plays the proud man much to his satisfaction — I will, 
however, soon show him that I consider him to be only 
a varlet, and an insolent knave ! ” 

Beaufort returned home still more irritated after this 
visit to the Louvre ; and summoning Beaupuis, the two 
Campions, Lie, and Brillet, informed them that “ho 
was resolved, and confirmed in his enterprise;” and 
commanded his friends to “ harass him by no further 

IMm. cle La Otteo, p, 233 ann. 1643. 
t Ibid, “ Quand la rcine mfima parlait k M, de Beaixfort, il s’oa oloiguoit 
d’lino maiiibro si dodaigneuse quo cola soul etait capable do dotvuive touto 
I’amitid, qu’elle out pu ayoir pour lui.”— Page 287. 
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remonstrances.” Henri de Campion, meantime, had been 
subjected to the syren blandishments of Madame de 
Chevreuse; and to the more plausible, and interested 
exhortations of his brother Alexandre. He therefore 
promised his co-operation in the intended conspiracy on 
the following conditions, as he himself relates, — “that 
he should not be required to lift a finger personally 
against the Cardinal ; nor to be present when the 
assassins perpetrated the crime, unless the Duke him- 
self was there ; when all that should be expected from 
him (de Campion) was, to defend the person of his 
master,” * M. de Beaufort condescending to respect 
these scruples, Henri de Campion promised to promote 
the plot indirectly, in every possible way. It was then 
decided to arm six of the most stalwart retainers of 
Venddme, and send them to carouse daily in the taverns, 
in the vieinity of the Cardinal’s residence — ready, in 
fact, at any moment to answer the summons of their 
chiefs. These men were not to be intrusted ndth the 
secret ; but were to be told, that the threats of the 
Prince de Cond^, and the Duo de Longueville, menacing 
some public outrage on the equipages, or the persons of 
the Due de Vendbme and his son, the said duke had 
given orders to M. de Beaufort to hold a guard in 
readiness for the defence of their lives, and property. It 
was further resolved to impart the secret to two poor 
Picard gentlemen, adventurers, in the capital, named 
D’Avancourt and de Brassy— men of fierce resolution. 


* Mto. de Henri de Campion, p. 28C : “ Je lem- die qti’ila anraient le 
Pape 8t la Eeino pour emiemis irr&onoilkblea— I’lin pour I’interSt da 
I’Eglise ; I’niitre pour le maintioli do I’autoiitd royale,” — Page 23ff. 
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and accomplislied swordsmen. Finally, it ivas agreed 
when the attack commenced, that the captain of the 
Duke’s guard Ganseville, and Biillet, should seize the 
horses of the equipage; while Brassy and Avancourt, 
opening the door of the coach, stabbed the Cardinal to 
the heart. Beaupuis, M. de Beaufort, and Flenri de 
Campion together, agreed to witness and take the 
responsibility of the deed ; while Alexandre de Campion 
remained to defend the person of Madame de Chevreuse, 
in case any prompt retaliation might be meditated for 
the crime. The deed accomplished, it was believed, 
that the Dues de Guise, de la Bochefoucault, do Bouillon, 
d’Fpernon, MM. de Chendenier, de la Chhtre, Trevillc, 
and M. de Retz archbishop of Paris, MM. de Font- 
railles, Montresor, and numerous other great personages, 
would proclaim the elevation to supreme power of the 
Due de Beaufort, and the ex-chancellor de Chateauneuf. 
As for the Queen, Madame de Chevreuse undertook to 
secure her passive submission. " The Queen,” exclaimed 
she, is susceptible only under two base passions — 
those of fear, and interest ! ” 

The conspiracy, meantime, had been cautiously con- 
cealed : but seven persons had been intrusted with the 
secret — Beaupuis, the two Campions, Lie, Brillet, and 
eventually, the two Picard adventurers — yet Mazarin, by 
means of his spies, followed the progress of the plot ; and 
erred only in his estimate of the number of persons to 
whom the design had been told. Day by day he enters 
some little fact in his celebrated journal; and as the 
,reality of Beaufort’s plot was doubted in the duke’s day, 
and for several succeeding generations, Mazarin’s asser- 
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tions were considered to be tbe offspring of his own excited 
fears, until the full revelation of facta made by Henri de 
Campion, proves the fidelity of the secret information 
which he received. “ Madame de Chevreuse,” writes he, 
“ confers frequently with the brothers de Campion : every 
day strangers arrive in Paris. Some plot is being con- 
cocted : it is rumoured that I am to be seized, and 
strangled in the Paubom’g St. Germain ! M. de Belle- 
garde told me, that when I returned from Maisons, bad 
I not been in the coach of his royal highness, Monsieur 
Beaufort would have killed me ! Many great personages 
are furious against me, so that it appears impossible that 
I can escape. Several persons have made offers to the 
Due de Guise to slay me. My greatest enemies are Ven- 
dome, and la Dame de Chevreuse. They say that if they 
do not quickly slay me, their affairs will fail ; that the 
great lords will be subordinate as ever, and my influence, 
aU powerful with the Queen; and that it is necessary 
that I should be removed before the return to court of 
M. d’Enghien. The persons in this court most capable 
of intrigues and deceit, are la Chevreuse, Venclome, 
and Elbosuf 1 La Chevreuse is fomenting a thousand 
cabals : she says, that her Majesty continues to give her 
numberless protestations of friendship. If I could be- 
lieve that her Majesty employs me from necessity, and 
not from choice q^d esteem, I would not remain here a 
day ! * I receive daily many warnings. It has been 
proposed to the Due de Guise to kill me ; but I hear 
he refused to entertain the project. La Chevreuse will 


* HI*”'* Carnet, August, 1643. 
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be the ruin of this court, and of me ! ” * A few days 
later the Cardinal writes : — “ I have been informed that 
Chevreuse is not on good terms with her Majesty.” 
This observation attests that the Cardinal at this period 
was not installed in all his future privileges over the 
mind, and conduct of Anne of Austria ; as in a note of 
so private a nature, he expresses merely the rumour of 
the court that the duchess was in disgrace. “ Again 
I hear that la Dama (Madame de Chevreuse) exhorts 
all her friends to patience ; assuring them that she dees 
not despair of the return of Ch^teauneuf ; and asks only 
three months to achieve this. This she said to Ven- 
d6me, and entreated him to have patience. These 
people abuse the Queen more than ever. They are 
also exasperated against Beringhen, and Montague ; they 
call the first by a filthy name {alcaliuUe) ; and vow to 
give the other a taste of the cudgels. Above all, they 
say it is necessary to slay, and ruin all who belong to 
me.” t 

Mazarin, notwithstanding the number, and rancour of 
his enemies, remained composed and dignified. “ If I 
die, Madame, it will be for my devotion to yon, and to 
Trance. Your Majesty by a single act — by giving me 
some signal instance of hienveillance — might extinguish 
the malice of my foes !” Anne, however, yet hesitated 

insnie. Carnet. Si yo creyera lo q^ue dioen S. M. se siervo de me 
por neoeaidad, sin tener algima inoliuaoion no pararia aqiu tids dias.” 

+ “Per metier ml contro il popolo, vanno ineinuando olie io propongo di 
levare un quartiera delle rendite di Pni’igi, o soatengono che M. de Bovd vi 
si opponova finaamente, dicondo che era il sangqe dei poveri, 0 che io dioessi 
clie nonymportara, Insiome che la Eegina era foreatiora, e che io non intro- 
drioeyo altri nolla confldenza che Montegu, medesimamente straniero.” — 
Ocvmet, S. 
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to place herself unreservedly in the hands of Mazarin ; 
and to empower him to adopt the measures, which alone 
could give security to her person, and government. The 
people of Paris watched curiously the contest in the 
Queen’s mind. The Parliament gave no sign of approval 
or disapproval of the wrangle for power amongst the 
courtiers ; perhaps, the members of the High Court 
were circumspect, in the face of the great war waging 
in Germany and elsewhere, in which the glorious arms 
of Enghien supported the cause of Prance. Moreover, 
the Pligh Court approved of the foreign policy of the 
minister, and desired the conclusion of a general peace 
throughout Europe, rather than the concoction of a 
family compact with Spain; the benefits of which, if 
any, would be absorbed by Anne and her com’tiers, to 
the exclusion of the French people. 

The Due de Beaufort, meantime, continued on the 
alert. Ganseville and his men haunted the streets, and 
the little inns in the neighbourhood of the Cardinal’s 
residence.* The Duke himself, with Beaupuis, was often 
seen in the streets at the head of a disorderly band ; 
while Henri de Campion took up his lodgings at the 
hostelry of the Two Angels, which was situated on 
the quay close to the Louvre, from whence he was able 
to observe the movements of the Cardinal, and report 
to Ganseville when he left his hotel. Many occasions 
occurred which excited the murderous aspirations of 
Mazarin’s enemies. Once the tender conscience of 
Henri de Campion saved him. Campion was in the 

* L’HOtel de Cloves, Rue du LoiiVi’e. 

TOL. I. 
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narrow Rue de Champ-Fleuri, one end of which de- 
bouched into the Rue St. Honore, the other opened 
close to the Louvi'e, when he saw the Cardinal enter 
his coach, attended only by the Abbato de Benti- 
voglio. Riding up to the cortege, Campion asked one 
of the footmen, where his master was going ? “ To 

visit M. le Marechal d’Estrees,” was the reply. “ I 
perceived that if I gave notice of the destination of M. 
le Cardinal that his death was inevitable. I believed, 
however, that God and man would hold me to be for 
ever gudty of murder, if I betrayed the fact of his 
destination, and slender escort. I felt, therefore, no 
temptation to do so.” * The following day, the Due 
de Beaufort himself met Mazai'in, accompanied by 
M. d’Harcourt, en route for La Barre, the country- 
house of Madame de Vigean.t The Duke instantly 
ordered Campion and his assassins to join him in pur- 
suit, so that the deed might be accomplished on a lonely 
highway, near to the village of Montmorency. Again 
Campion came to the rescue of the Cardinal, by pointing 
out that the assailants of Mazarin must also kiU M. 
d’Harcourt ; who, as a valiant and true friend, could not 
sit by whilst they slew M. de Mazarin, He had like- 
wise discovered that Queen Anne had passed that way 
an hour previously, attended by a strong escort, which 


* Mdm. de Henri do Campion, p. 240. 

f Anne de Neubourg, •wife of Praii9oi3 Poussart do Pora Baron de 
Vigeau. Tbe attachment subsisting between the young Duo d’Engliien and 
the yomigcst daughter of Madame de Vigean, Marthe Poua,9ai't de Vigean, 
rendered her society much sought after ; as it was then sui'mised that Enghien 
would divorce his wife, the niece of Eioheliou, to espouse Mademoiselle de 
Yigean. 
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would diminisli tli,e probability of finding the road so 
secluded as usual. “We ascertained, a few days after- 
wards,” relates de Campion, “ that the Cardinal was 
again going to Maisons to see the Mar^chal d’Estrees, 
as well as M. d’Orleans. I again represented to M. de 
Beaufort that if the Cardinal accompanied his royal 
highness, the design must not be executed. He replied, 

‘ If the Cai’dinal goes alone, he must die ! ’ Early 
in the morning, M. de Beaufort made preparation of 
horses and horsemen, and went with Beaupuis to the 
Capuchin convent, posting a footman in the street to 
bring him word when the Cardinal passed. He ordered 
me to assemble our people at the Two Angels, and 
that if the Cardinal went unaccompanied by the Due 
d’Orleans, I was to join him with my troop, and we 
were all to set out in pursuit. My distress and anxiety 
were not to be imagined ; at length the coach of his royal* 
highness passed, when, to my intense relief, I perceived 
M. le Cardinal sitting within. I immediately waited 
upon our duke, and observed that God did not favour 
his project, as so many obstacles perpetually inter- 
vened. M. de Beaufort thereupon, began to muse, 
and dismissed me with the assurance, that he would 
take further counsel with his friends.” The Duke 
and Madame de Chevreuse, however, were too much 
in earnest to abandon a project which promised the 
destruction of the hated, and envied Hazarin. The 
Duchess was incensed by the cold, and dry manner of 
the Queen, who had _ declined her attendance in the 
excursion to La Barre ; and by an order promulgated 
by Anne for the better ordering of her court, in 
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wliioli her ladies were desired in their communications, 
to abstain from all mention of politics; and were not to 
sit in the presence, unless specially invited to do so. 
Delay was dangerous ; how much so, the wary plotters 
never knew ; for it seems evident from Les Carnets de 
Mazarin, that the latter was instantly informed of the de- 
sign entertained to slay him on his journey to Maisons ; * 
and that he communicated the fact to the Queen, as the 
sequel will show. It was therefore concerted by Beau- 
fort and the Duchess, that an attempt should be made 
" to shoot the Cardinal from a window as he quitted the 
Louvre on the following night, according to his custonl 
about midnight, attended only by a favourite page. 

M. de Vendome meantime, who had more malice 
than com'age, alarmed at his son’s intrigues, of which 
he possessed but a superficial knowledge, had earnestly 
•entreated Beaufort to make some friendly overtures to 
Mazarin ; without whose aid he despaired of recovering 
his forfeited government of Bretagne. Finding M. de 
Beaufort obdurate, it occurred to the Duke that the 
friendship of Monsieur was necessary to protect him. 
tie therefore commenced fulsome overtures to propitiate 
La Rivihre, Monsieur’s favourite; promising him the 
friendship of his sons, and especially of M. de Beaufort. 
La Rivihre appeared not unwillmg to conclude a friendly 
compact, but requested an interview with M. de Beau- 
fort. To this the Due de Venddme agreed ; and 

* “ Dicen me, que la Dama (Cheverosa) daya institiotiones a Ik de 
Yandoma, por que les maquinas que so hiziersn contra me, scan bion oondu- 
cidas.” — Carnet 3*“®' ‘‘La oasa de Yandoma trayagliaper ogni verso per 
motterei bene con Monsiem’.” — Ibid. 
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appointed a day for the interview at the country house 
of the Mar^chal d’Estrees. La Riviere and the Duke 
were punctual to the appointment, but M. de Beaufort 
did not appear. . The self-appreciation of the favourite 
being wounded,* the Due de Vendome sought to soothe 
his irritation by discourses on the political marvels 
which Beaufort would yet effect ; and in his earnest 
chatterings unwittingly let out, that his party “ intended 
to compass the death of Mazarin rather than to recede 
in its designs.” La Riviere took civil leave of the 
Dulce, and posted to Paris ; where he sought audience 
of his master, and adjured Monsieur, on Ids allegiance, 
to protect the minister from assassination. Conde was 
called to the conference, and the affair terminated by 
the Duo d’Orleans, Conde, and La Riviere, entering 
into a compact to oppose the designs of M. de Beaufort: 

Upon the day fixed for the execution of the plot, 
concocted by M. de Beaufort, the Queen went to Vin- 
cennes, where M. de Chavigny gave a superb fete to 
the court. Mazarin was also present, and was observed 
to converse pleasantly with M. de Beaufort. The 
Queen was evidently out of spirits, and absent. After- 
W'ards Anne confessed to Madame de Motteville, that 
the sight of M. de Beaufort’s hilarity made her sad. 
“ Alas ! ” said she, “ I thought, that, poor man, in less 
than tliree days he might be a prisoner there (at Vin- 
cennes), when his laughter would not be so joyous ! ” 
Beaufort quitted Vincennes early j and returned to Paris 
to perfect his arrangements for the contemplated assas- 


* “La Riviere ee tint pour fonrbA” — M. de la Chtoe, ann. 1848, 
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sination. The Duke kad been obliged to confide par- 
tially in Des Essarta, a captain of the guard, whose 
soldiers on that night were to mount guard in front 
of the Louvre, and along the quay. Des Essarts, 
who was a bitter enemy of Mazarin, promised, without 
inquii'ing further, that whatever tumults might arise in 
the streets, his soldiers should perform only their duty 
of guarding the gates of the Louvre. The consternation 
therefore of the wily plotters may be imagined, when it 
was ascertained that the soldiers under Des Essarts were 
superseded against all precedent, by mandate from the 
secretary of state, by the compagnie Colonelle, or first 
company of guards, of which the Due d’Ep^rnon was 
chief. Ep&’non was a malcontent ; Madame de Chev- 
reuse was bold, and confident in the power of her 
eloquence. She therefore paid him a private visit, 
and significantly requested that he would at nightfall 
give command to the serjeant of the troop, to refrain 
from interfering in any tumult which might arise in the 
vicinity of the palace.* Epernon asked no questions, 
and promised compliance ; but it is positively asserted 
by Campion and others, that he instantly sent Le TeUier 
to the Hdtel de Cleves to communicate his suspicions. 
Mazarin was startled to find M. de Beaufort in his 
audience chamber on the termination of this conference ; 
the Duke approached, and after some comment on 
the festivity which both had partaken of that day, he 

“Lisi^u (Pev^que de Lisietix) haveya detto, olio do Cheverosa mac- 
cMaateblie per nitre etrade la mia perditJi, die poteya disperse assolntameute 
della ChJltra et di Epemon, et qual non mi amava punto, e era traditore.” 
The Duke may liaye had some 'vvainings of the Cnrdinars aiiapiflions, 'wliicli 
made liini resolve to secure liis own safety at any price. 
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carelessly asked his Eminence, at what horn* he usually 
returned home from the Louvre ? Mazarin made no 
reply, and Beaufort soon after left. At midnight the 
bands were duly placed, Avancourt, and Brassy being 
ready with pistol, or dagger to consummate the intended 
crime. “ When we were all assembled at the tavern on 
the quay, close to the Louvre, and waiting in suspense 
for the sortie of the Cardinal, we remarked that many 
strange persons were assembled, who appeared to do 
nothing but watch oim movements,” relates Campion. 
It was in vain, however, that Beaufort’s bravoes laid in 
wait for thefr victim — Mazarin never stirred from home ; 
the gates of the Loime were presently closed, and the 
Place became silent and deserted. 

The reflections of M. de Mazarin during that eventful 
night of September 1, 1643, were cogent, and pro- 
found. He loved power ; and to become the ruler of 
mighty France, was a future, grand enough to tempt 
the most reckless ambition. Mazarin, however, knew 
the conditions upon which a foreign ecclesiastic could 
only hold in check the timbuleut spirit of the French 
people, and noblesse — this talisman was the boon of 
absolute power, conferred as a free gift by an absolute 
sovereign. Without this safeguard, Mazarin was wise 
enough to determine not to jeopardise his life in a 
useless struggle. “ If I beheved,” Mazarin had written, 
“ that her Majesty employs me from necessity, and not 
from choice and esteem, I would not remain here a 
day 1 ” He had now shown the Queen the extent of his 
capacity, and the versatihty of his genius in affairs 
of state. Anne should therefore choose between him. 
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and the faction which had rendered her much coveted 
Kegency, an era of humiliation, and danger. “ 1 can- 
not serve the Queen amid these perpetual surprises, 
although I labour night and day. Let her Majesty 
choose between me and Beauvais, Chateauneuf and 
Beaufort.” * 

By dawn on the following morning, rumours of the 
intended assassination spread over the capital, creating 
extraordinary excitement. The adherents of Venddme 
prudently remained within their houses : the duke had 
■ been for some days at the Chateau d’Anet ; while in reply 
to numberless inquiries, it was announced that M, de 
Beaufort had likewise departed at dawn from the capital 
to hunt at Anet. Mazarin proceeded at an early hour 
to the Louvre on foot, but surrounded by a retinue of 
gentlemen, and retainers. The palace was besieged by 
personages tantalised by vague reports, and who trusted 
there to solve their doubts. Affable and gentle in his 
address, Mazarin, without revealing the circumstances of 
the conspiracy, confirmed the rumour that a formidable 
plot had been disclosed. The Queen had wept the 
greater portion of the night, after giving audience to 
the secretary of state, Le Tellier, in her oratory. When 
her privileged de Motteville ventured to ask her Majesty 
the cause of the unusual tumult in the Louvre at that 
horn’, Anne replied, while angry teai’s shone in her eyes — ■ 
“ You will see, Madame, before twenty-four hours have 

* ‘*Yo no tengo de qne dudar despuoa de havermd S. M. con ecceeso de 
bonded persistiendo que nadie podria deribanne del ptiesto q^ue se ba servido 
danne on su gratia ; mas contodo, este siendo el temor nn compagnero itifle- 
perable del’ affection. "—Camet 
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expired, liow I will avenge myself for the enterprises of 
friends so wicked, and perfidious ! ” “ Never,” says 

Madame de Motteville, “ will the effect produced by these 
few words be effaced from my mind ! The angry light 
which burned in the Queen’s eyes, and the events which 
happened on the following day, and also on that very 
same evening, taught me the power which resides in a 
sovereign when exasperated ; and when that sovereign is 
potent enough to follow her own will.” A council was 
instantly convened ; it consisted of Mazarin, Conde, the 
Due d’Orleans, M. de Beauvais, Le Tellier, Guendgaud, 
and others, Anne presiding. The Cardinal made a 
humble and pathetic speech, recounting all the circum- 
stances known, concerning the intended ambuscade. 
“ Madame, it is true that I am always ready and anxious 
to sacrifice my life for the welfare of your Majesty, for 
that of the King, and of his kingdom; nevertheless, I 
have resolved not to risk my life without necessity, and 
ingloriously, to the ambushes, conspiracies, and craft of 
my enemies, who are also those of the realm. Permit 
me, therefore, to retire to Rome. I shall seek there 
repose, safety, and tranquillity, and perform with zeal, 
the various offices for this crown and realm, which 
the singular benefits conferred upon me by the late 
King Louis le Juste, for ever imposed upon my con- 
science.” * Tlie effect of this speech was that which the 
Cardinal anticipated. Tears fell from the Queen’s eyes 
when she thought of the meditated departure of her able 
minister — of her only true friend, as she then declared. 


Aubftry' : I’Histoire du Cardinal de Mazarin, liv. ii. p. 208. 
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and of her own defenceless condition, amid a crowd of 
fierce aspirants for office. The Prince de Conde rose, 
and in a few words counselled her Majesty to refuse the 
resignation tendered by Mazarin ; in which opinion he 
was seconded by Monsieur. It was therefore determined 
to adopt severe measm’es for the signal confusion, and 
dispersion of the m'alcontents — the chief measure of 
which was the immediate arrest of M. de Beaufort, and 
the exile of his adherents. Little more was decided at 
this hunied council ; the necessity of putting an end to 
the present tm’bulent condition of affairs was impressed 
on the mind of aU, more especially on that of the Queen 
herself. In comparison to his colleagues, Mazarin was 
a giant in intellect j the lucidity of his views, and his 
penetration were admii’able. Above all, foreign affaii’s 
prospered in his hand. Anne therefore had little trouble 
in coming to the determination, by a decisive cmp 
d'etat, to rescue her minister from the malice of faction, 
With great parade of disinterestedness Mazarin, never- 
theless, departed from the Louvre — when the Queen 
rose from the council table, and dismissed her ministers — 
without seeking his usual private audience. He knew 
that his future support in the realm must be the per- 
sonal friendship of Anne of Austria ; to that he resolved 
to trust. If the Queen failed in her determination to 
rid Mm of his opponents, he had finally resolved to retire 
from the realm. 

Anne, on leaving the council chamber, retired to her 
oratory to meditate, and doubtless to mature her 
resolves. She afterwards dined alone in her small 
chamber, and admitted to her presence the Duchesses 
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de Vendonie,* de Guise, f and Nemours. | Anne received 
them with her usual grace; hut avoided giving a reply to 
their suppositions, and questions respecting the rumours 
current. They remarked, however, that the Queen seemed 
pre-occupied and somewhat irritable, when conversation, 
touching upon the events of the preceding night, was 
pressed upon her. Madame la Princesse presently 
entered, when Anne retired with her. Meantime, Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse arrived, nothing daunted by the 
uncertain aspect of affairs ; and laughing to scorn the 
idle and imbecile rumours, which she declared had set 
“ all Paris by the ears.” The maternal fears of Madame 
de Vendome, however, took alarm. The silence of the 
Queen on the canard which had affrighted her “timid 
Parisians,” appeared ominous ; and before the hour 
struck when the circle assembled, the three Duchesses 
retired. On the steps leading from the Louvre, they 
met the Due de Beaufort, who, having returned from 
his hunting expedition, was on his way to salute the 
Queen. Madame de Nemours grasped him by the 
hand, and besought him not to venture into her 
Majesty’s presence. Madame de Vend&me his mother, 
with tears in her eyes, conjured him to depart for 
Anet, assuring him that the Queen’s manner had 
given her great suspicion, and uneasmess. Beaufort 
replied carelessly, in the very words of the Due de 
Guise, when warned at Blois to avoid a similar peril: 
“ On n’osera I” At the door of the guard-chamber 

* Franjoise do Lorraine, heiress of Merooeur. 

t Henrietta de Joyeuse Duohesse do Montpensier (dowager) and de Guise. 

$ Elizabeth de TBnd6ine, sister of the Dues de Meroceur and de Beaufort. 
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Beaufort was accosted by rArgentier, the Queen’s 
private secretary. “ Mon Maitre,” exclaimed he, sig- 
nificantly, addressing the Duke, “ I hear of a troop of 
well-mounted cavaliers, carrying pistols in the vicinity 
of the palace. There must be some enterprise in con- 
templation ! ” The infatuated prince peevishly replied, 
" Well ? What then, would you have me do ? ” and 
passed on to the presence-chamber.* Nothing he saw 
there alarmed the Duke, who probably thought that 
putting a bold front on the matter was his best mode of 
allaying suspicion. The Queen smiled, and graciously 
condescended to inquire the result of the day’s sport. 
Beaufort, in his animated and frank manner, was satis- 
fying her curiosity, when the Cardinal arrived, at his 
accustomed hour. "The Queen,” says Madame de 
Motteville, “received the Duke most graciously, and 
asked him questions relative to his hunting expedition, 
as if she had no other thought on her mind. She had 
learned how to dissimulate from the late King her 
husband, who had been a great adept in this ugly, but 
oft-times necessary faculty.” Anne presently retired as 
usual with Mazarin 'to an adjoining closet, the doors of 
which, however, contrary to the usual etiquette, were 
closed as soon as she had passed through. The Duke, 
probably very much relieved at the pacific aspect of 
affairs, addressed a few gallant words to Mesdames de 
Chevreuse and de Hautefort, and then entered the small 
ante-room to the presence-chamber, to take his departure 
from the Louvre, At the door he was confronted by 


Caimeta de M. de Mazarin, Bibl, Imp. — Carnet 3™=' 
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Guitaut, captain of the body-guard, who arrested him 
in the King’s name. M. de Beaufort, stood for an 
interval speechless, stricken with amazement: — ^“in truth 
he never believed, that after the faithful services which 
he had rendered to the Queen in the days of her adver- 
sity, that she could ever resolve to arrest him.” Gui- 
taut, taking the Duke’s sword, which he passively 
yielded, ordered him to follow. “ Yes, yes ! I obey ; 
but the fact is amazing enough ! ” murmured Beaufort. 
Then, turning to the Duchesse de Chevreuse, and to 
Madame de Hautefort, he said, “ You perceive, Mes- 
dames, that the Queen arrests me 1 ” * 

The Duke was conveyed to the guard-chamber of the 
Louvre, and passed the night in a little vaulted room 
opening therefrom. He supped well, and asked for 
pen, ink and paper, in order, as he said, to advertise 
Madame de Montbazon of his misfortune. The follow- 
ing day early, he was conducted to Vincennes, in one 
of the Queen’s coaches, under a strong escort, and 
delivered to the custody of the governor of the fortress, 
M. de Chavigny. The Duke was imprisoned in a 
chamber high up in the donjon tower : he was treated 
with rigom’, though two servants were permitted to attend 
him — his valet-de-chambre, and a cook. Madame de 
Vend6me in vain implored more lenient treatment for 
her son : she was not admitted to the Queen’s presence ; 
and her request, which was subsequently preferred 
through Madame de MotteviUe, was rejected by Anne, 
who abruptly ordered the former to mind her own con- 
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cerns ; adding, " that such a request, made by the friends 
of a prisoner, it was unusual to grant.” As the carriage 
which conveyed the prisoner traversed the streets of 
Paris, the populace cheered the guards, and pressed for- 
wai'd to gaze upon then’ future hero, Le Roi des Halles, 
exclaiming, “ Look at the man 1 look at him, who wished 
to disturb public peace 1 ” — a gibe which Mazarin com- 
placently inserts in his journal.* Anne shed many tears 
while the arrest was being accomplished, and appeared 
depressed, according to Madame de Motteville ; who 
ever gives her royal mistress credit for right feeling. 
“ The Queen explained, that as she had so much loved 
the friends of her adversity, it was with extreme sorrow 
and reluctance that she had resolved to exile them.” La 
Chatre, however, states that on the rumour of the great 
event which had happened, he repaired to the Louvre to 
ascertain the truth of the reported arrest of M. de Beau- 
fort, to whom he was much attached. As captain of the 
Swiss, he was permitted to enter the guard-cliamber ; 
where he found Mazarin standing, surrounded by three 
hundred gentlemen of the King’s guard, prepai’ing to 
quit the Louvre for his own abode. “ The Cardinal 
saluted me with tolerable civility, but not one of his 
suite took notice of me, excepting three gentlemen.” A 
message presently came from the Queen, desiring the 
presence of M. de la Chatre. Anne received him coldly ; 
and directed him to lead two companies of Swiss before 
the Louvre by six o’clock the following morning. This 

“Tutlo il popolo gode e dioeya : eeoolii quello, quo voleva tui’ljai' il 
noati’o liposo ! Campione era fnggito sobre ua oayallo, della casa de Yaudoma ; 
ohe fa Bpedite subito a di Montbazou.” 
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order, when known, caused much suspense, as some 
further enterprise was evidently resolved. . 

After the arrest of her old friend, Anne was able, 
that same evening, to grant audience to Madame de 
Chevreuse. The Duchess, fearing for her own liberty, 
approached the Queen, and faUing on her knees, declared 
her innocence of the foul design to molest, or slay M. le 
Cardinal; in token of which she offered to submit to 
her Majesty’s pleasure ; only she implored that the award 
might not be her exile fi'om Paris. Anne shortly 
replied, that she believed her to be innocent of the 
murderous designs of M. de Beaufort; nevertheless, for 
many reasons she wished the Duchess to retire to 
Dampierre; and from thence to proceed to her chateau 
in Tourraine, there to await further commands. “I 
pray you, moreover, Madame, for the futui’e not to 
concern yourself about state affairs, but permit me to 
govern this realm at my pleasure. I advise you^ now to 
enjoy your honours and riches in tranquillity; and under 
my regency attain, Madame, that peace which was 
not yoims dming the reign of the late King, my lord. 
Moreover, Madame, allow me to suggest that it is time 
you should seek retirement, and rule your life and 
conduct, according to holy precepts which can alone 
assure yom’ everlasting felicity.”* . Hai’d and imperious 
as these words sounded from the lips of her old friend, 
Madame de Chevreuse had sufficient self-command not 
to reply ; but left her royal mistress to take necessary 
repose after so agitating an evening. 


M.im, do 1ft Ohdtre : “Madame de Oliovronse dana sea plaiiites meloit 
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The following day farther arrests were made. The 
Counts de Montrdsor and de Betluine were committed 
to the Bastille, upon suspicion of being concerned in 
the intended assassination. The Due and Duchesse de 
Vendome, with their son M. de Mercoeur, were exiled 
to Anet. The Duke, on the tidings of the arrest of M. 
de Beaufort, travelled post from Anet to throw him- 
self at her Majesty’s feet. Anne refused the audience ; 
when agitation and terror so prostrated M. de Ven- 
dome, that he was carried to his bed in a condition 
of partial insensibility. No intercession sufficed, how- 
ever, to persuade the Queen to permit him to remain 
in Paris until convalescent. The Due de Guise, also, 
received orders to retire from Paris. M. de la Chffire 
was conanianded to resign his charge of Captain-General 
of the Swiss. Having formerly enjoyed much favour, la 
Chatre attempted to mollify the resentment of the 
Queen* for his late liaison with the Venddme faction, 
by all manner of conciliatory overtures to herself, and 
to Mazarin.-]- The latter, however, in his hour of tri- 
umph, had suffered too much from the defeated faction 
to spare one of its principal members. La Chatre, 
therefore, after a few days of suspense, resigned his 
charge, which was given again to M. de Bassompierre. 
The same afternoon great sensation was induced in the 
capital, by the sudden' arrival of M. de Chd,teauneuf at 


•tonjoura quelque ctose de piqwant, et do moqnoOT oontro les defauts per- 
sonnels du Caj'dinal.” 

* Tlirough M. de Brienno. "La reine a dit, qn'eUe me oroyait trop 
lioinme d’honneur pour avoir trempd dans la conjuration qu’on imputoit 
a M. de Beaufort ; loais qu’il y avoit eu do I’impnjdence dans jna conduite.” 
t La CMtiu— pensar a lui I — Garnet. 8^™“' 
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the Louvre, who was admitted at once to the Queen’s 
presence. The fate of the ex-chancellor had been the 
grand point of difference between Mazarin, and Les 
Importants. Had Madame de Chevreuse and her col- 
leagues, sacrificed Cbateauneuf to the distrust, and 
resentment of Mazarin, a coalition probably, might have 
been brought about between the party of the old 
regime, and Richelieu’s friends, and successors. In 
vain Chateauneuf himself had exhorted his ally, the 
Duchess, to moderation : in vain he had argued, and 
represented to her — The Queen cannot place M. de 
Venddme in power. Two men alone hold the key of 
the secrets of the state : and while a foreign war lasts, 
the Queen must ask their services, or ruin the realm. 
These personages are Mazarin, and Chavigny.” Uncon- 
vinced, Madame de Chevreuse had pressed on the nego- 
tiations for a special, and distinct peace with Spain : 
she had demanded, and obtained the dismissal of Cha- 
vigny;* and in defiance of the opposition of Conde, and 
Monsieur, insisted that the seals should be restored to 
Chateauneuf. A cabinet messenger, on the morning of 
the 8rd of September, conveyed to Montrouge the 
astounding tidings of the overthrow of the faction, by 
the arrest of its chief, M. de Beaufort. A missive also, 
summoned Chateauneuf to the Louvre, to see the Queen ; 
and to receive assurances of her good will, before he 
departed to assume office as governor of Tourraine — 


* M. do Chavigny had boon iho first patron of Mazaiin, and had intro- 
duced him to Bioholiou, as a man likely to be sorviceablo in the cabinet. Ho 
never forgave Mazarin his desertion. 

von. I, K 
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a step which the Queen required. Too happy to escape 
the consequences of the rashness of the Vcndfime party, 
Chateauneuf complied. Anne received her old friend 
with some emotion ; and made earnest enquiry respecting 
the infirmities he had contracted during his long impri- 
sonment at Angouleme. She expressed her regret that 
her former friends caballed, “ against the government 
which the state of affairs compels me to adopt,” and 
so had wrought their own political ruin. Mazarin, 
who was present at the interview, demeaned him- 
self graciously. Chateauneuf dexterously contrived 
to imply acquiescence, and even approval, of Anne’s 
conduct ; and to evince his desii’e to conform in all 
matters to her wishes, he quitted Paris, without 
seeing Madame de Chevreuse, and started for 
Tours.* 

Mazarin, meantime, now assumed the reserve, and 
patronising airs of the great minister. M. de Beauvais, 
therefore, without waiting for his formal dismissal from 
office, and perhaps hoping to tide over the crisis, asked 
permission to visit his diocese to hold a provincial synod. 
This request was at once granted. The same day, how- 
ever, came a privy council mandate commanding every 
bishop resident in Paris to retire to his diocese. As no 
exception was made in favour of Queen Anne’s president 
of the council, the edict virtually deposed the Bishop of 
Beauvais from his political dignities. The Queen’s re- 
solve had long been taken to dismiss a minister “ whose 


Permispioue a Cliatonof di vodei' la, legina ; et ordino di anclar in Turona. 
-IJI. Caruyt. Journal d’Olivier d’Ormessou. 
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views, and answers, when consulted, afforded her so little 
aid and satisfaction ; ” * and who was only called to power, 
at a crisis, when it was requisite to deposit temporarily 
with a third personage, that authority, for which two 
great chieftains of faction were contending. The bishop, 
nevertheless, highly esteeming his own powers, and being 
a man of pertinacious temper, was unwilling to accept 
so summary a dismissal, and to be included amongst the 
prelates, whose lukewarm zeal for the local affairs of their 
dioceses had needed so peremptory a rebuke, petitioned 
the Queen to state the grounds of his rejection from her 
counsels. Anne, unwilling to wound the feelings of her 
old friend, who was an excellent man, and efficient pre- 
late, tried to evade his request. M. de Beauvais, how- 
ever, persisted in his demands, and at length obtained 
the desired decree, which formally removed “the Bishop 
of Beauvais horn the council-board as minister of state, 
pour cause d' incompetence!’ The Queen had been in- 
censed, moreover, by an incautious admission dropped 
by Beauvais, on the day following the arrest of M. de 
Beaufort. Meeting the Prince de Oond6, Beauvais re- 
marked, with little diplomatic aplomb, “ that, on reflec- 
tion, he could not help feeling surprise that M. le Prince 
had consented to the arrest of M. de Beaufort.” Cond^ 
sarcastically replied, “And you, monsieur— you, her 

* “La rsine,” says MontgUt, “n’avait aucuiie oxp&icuca (piand tout lo 
faix des affaires liu tomba aur lea bras, et qu’elle voulait s’ou decharger, 
sur r^vfiq^ue do Beauvais. La reine avait de I’esprit, et elle reconnut bientot 
qu’il n’etait pa.a capable, car elle voyait qu’il ne savoit (jua repondi'o Ji toutes 
los depSchoB qui lui veuaient de tons cStds — teUement, qu’olle se trouvait 
contramte d’en demandor I’avis au Mazarin, qui Inl rcaolvait lea affaires 
auaait6t.” 
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Majesty’s minister, as you do not seem yourself to 
approve of this measure, I feel also surprise that you 
did not prevent this said event ! ” “ I should so have 

done, and should have warned M. de Beaufort, if I had 
believed, or known for certain, that the measure would 
have been accomplished,” responded M. de Beauvais. 
Cond4 laughed, and told the story of Beauvais’s green 
simplicity to M. de Brancas. The latter repeated it to 
La Riviere, who imparted it to Monsieim ; Monsieur, in 
his turn, told the Queen, who, in great wrath, at once 
decided upon the removal of a personage so indiscreet, 
and talkative. 

Among the prelates banished from Paris was the 
Bishop of Lisieux, who had been one of the most 
zealous of Anne’s adherents. The godly life of Lisieux 
commanded the veneration of Richelieu, who had per- 
mitted him to retain the post of confessor to the Queen. 
Anne had placed the greatest confidence in his counsels ; 
and treated him with affectionate familiarity, always 
calling herself "his daughter.” Lisieux, however, was 
an ardent partisan of the old regime, and the idol, and 
lawgiver of the devout coterie, which comprehended the 
abbesses of the Val de GiAce. and the Carmelites, Madame 
de Hautefort, and others, who deemed the policy of the 
late reign “ damnable; ” and the ingratitude of the Queen 
abominable, in forsaking her old friends, and continuing 
the war against her Spanish kindred. The exile of 
Lisieux, therefore, was a gain to Mazarin ; as the lectures 
and remonstrances, to which Anne submitted during her 
almost daily visits to her favourite convents, excited his 
solicitude. The Queen’s intereession, therefore, was met 
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by Mazariu with the unanswerable argument, “that 
her peace of mind required the sacrifice of every one 
of her presumptuous friends ; that the times were 
too critical to admit of divided counsels ; and that her 
conscience must fully sanction the acts of her ministers.” 
Lisieux, therefore, receiving no intimation of reprieve 
from his royal mistress, submitted with dignity to the 
fiat. The bishop was the intimate ally of the princes 
of Venddme, and inhabited their palace when in Paris. 
He appeared once more at the lever .- Anne, with tears 
in her eyes, held out her hand affectionately ; which the 
venerable bishop gravely kissed, but spoke no word, 
even when the Queen earnestly besought him to re- 
member her in his prayers. “ I protest that I have 
seldom felt such sorrow, as in resolving on the exile of 
M. de Lisieux : I felt as if I was saying farewell to my 
own father ! Many and grave considerations, I assui’e 
you, have compelled me to exile him,” exclaimed 
Anne, earnestly, to Madame de Maignelais, his kins- 
woman. 

M. de Limoges was another sthring prelate, who 
was compelled to transfer his energies to diocesan affairs. 
The uncle of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, he had largely 
participated in courtly intrigue during the last reign. 
A subtle man of the world, who had experienced vicissi- 
tudes enough to inspire him, in this case, with a com- 
forting doubt of the stability of present measures, M. de 
Limoges took leave of his old friends de Hautefort, and 
Madame de Sended, Muth the emphatic counsel, “Suffer 
now in silence ; keep to your appointments, mesdames, 
and wait for more favourable times ! ” Some friend, pro- 
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bably Father Carre, repeated this counsel to Mazarin, 
who proceeds to comment on the fact, thus : — “ Counsel 
given by Limoges, to Senece ; — to put a good face upon 
matters, to conciliate all persons, and to wait her time. 
The same he said to Hautefort. These persons detest 
the Queen ; and so have resolved to suffer, to fawn, and 
to dissimulate, until an occasion occurs to do me 
injury.” * 

The Due de la Rochefoucauld was sent for by Anne 
during the few days subsequent to the arrest of M. de 
Beaufort — days, indeed, of trial to the Queen, who, how- 
ever, performed her part of the compact with Mazarin 
with that ability and resolve, which have been little 
appreciated by historians, intent only on the progress of 
the Cardinal ; and absorbed by the idea, that his royal 
mistress blindly obeyed his dictates. La Rochefoucauld 
found the Queen pale, sad, detei’mined, and sharp of 
speech. She opened the conference by a detail of all 
that she had suffered by the violence and importunity of 
her former friends, who refused to consider her altered 
circumstanees, and the exigencies of the government, 
burdened by a great, and costly war. Anno expatiated 
wrathfully on their ignorance of affairs, then- rapacity, and 
on their design to usurp again the royal prerogatives, so 
happily restored during the late reign. The truth of the 
adage, “ chcumstances form the man,” must have vividly 
forced itself on the mind of M. de la Rochefoucauld, 
when he heard the princess thus speak, who had once 
piteously claimed his protection, to rescue her from the 


CM-Beti do M. do Mazarin,— Caniot III, 
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consequences of not having sufficiently appreciated, “ the 
happy restorations,” to which she now emphatically 
alluded. The Queen, coming to the true object of her 
discourse, then requested the duke to break off inter- 
course with Madame de Chevreuse ; and to reconcile him- 
self sincerely with Mazarin j adding, “ that considering 
her old friendship, and her present dignity and power, 
she expected that I should not refuse her such a mark of 
respect, and devotion.” La Rochefoucauld, who had the 
most overweening opinion of himself, and the cause which 
he patronised, assured her Majesty " then, as ever, he 
was her devoted friend and servant ; that Madame de 
Chevreuse was likewise, his friend and early patroness ; 
that she had done no evU to their Majesties — which, in- 
deed, would have been an ample reason for his abandon- 
ment of her friendship ; therefore, he prayed her Majesty 
to excuse him, if he declined to forsake the said lady, 
merely because she had been unhappy enough to dis- 
please M. le Cardinal.”* Anne made no attempt to 
argue with the duke ; she rose, and terminated the audi- 
ence, having failed, as she conceived, in her effort to 
aecm’e his political alliance. La Rochefoucauld from 
that period, though he suffered no open disgrace, fell 
entirely from the good graces of the Queen. Military 
command was refused him ; “ even those very desirable 
posts which the late Cardinal had offered to give me ; but 
which I had then rejected at the request of the Queen, 
who was then the enemy of M. de Richelieu ! ” indig- 
nantly records the duke. 


de la Rochefoucauld, ann. 1643. 
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Madame de Ghevreuae, meantime, lingered on, hoping 
that the Queen might relent ; or that Mazarin might con- 
ceive it to be his interest to propitiate again her favour. 
All manner of underhand devices to sound the feelings 
of Anne and her minister, were resorted to by the 
duchess. The Queen^s favourite maid of honour. Made- 
moiselle St. Louis,* was hastily married to the Marquis 
de Tlavicourt, and subsequently banished from court 
because she had presumed to intercede for Madame de 
Chevreuse ; and to request the Queen to see her again. 
Finding that Mazarin made no fresh overtures, the 
duchess employed a mutual friend, the Due de Liancour 
to negotiate her reconciliation; and to ask that past 
quarrels might be forgotten — so intensely did she dread 
a return of the miserable adversities of exile. The time 
was now past when the friendship of Madame de Chev- 
reuse might have been deemed precious. The fear ex- 
isted no longer lest the Queen should succumb to 
her influences; besides, as Mazarin foresaw, an open 
rupture with Anne of Austria would irretrievably damage 
the of the duchess in foreign realms. He there- 

fore refused to enter into pourparler ; but complained 
that Madame de Chevreuse “ should break her engage- 
ments, knowing well what she had recently promised to 
the Queen — to whit, to obey her Majesty in all things.” 
Finding that nothing was to be gained by submission, 
Madame de Chevreuse insolently retorted, “ that she was 
not the person to break her promises, though the Queen 
did so, having offered to pay her debts ; and to present her, 


* “Par retimra St. Luis," WTote Mazariu at this period. 
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moreover, with the sum of 200,000 livres, as an indem- 
nification for her losses incuiTed in serving her Majesty !”* 
Anne ordered this sum to be paid to the duchess, but 
the gift was accompanied by a positive order to leave 
Paris. With despair in her heart, the duchess found 
herself compelled to obey. She retired to a country 
house of her own, situated between Tours and Angers, 
and consoled herself by aiding the accomplices of M. 
de Beaufort to escape from the kingdom ; and actually 
sheltering Alexandre de Campion under her own roof. 
Soon she organised a vast correspondence with the 
enemies of Mazarin, through Lord Goring the English 
ambassador in Paris, who abhorred the Cardinal, and 
his policy. The duchess’s old Mend, Sir Herbert Croft, 
again volunteered to serve her interests ; and to act as 
her agent in the numerous intrigues, with which she 
prepared to enliven her solitude. 

The accomplices of M. de Beaufort, meantime, were 
pursued unrelentingly by the emissaries of Mazarin. 
Many of them found refuge at Anet, with the Due de 
Venddme ; and a threat became necessary, to besiege 
that princely abode and raze it to the ground, to disperse 
this nest of malcontents. M. de Beaupuis fled to Rome, 
where he endured a series of persecutions from the re- 
iterated demands of the Erench government for his sur- 
render. The Cardinal wrote with his own hand to various 
influential personages — such as the Cardinal de Grimaldi, 
to his brother-in-law Vincenzo Martinozzi, and to Zongo 

* ‘ ‘ Mma. di CboYrensa aortita del regno avondo sommo considerabilo di 
denare oontanti. S. M. sa bene li suoi deaegni ; e che se li da 200 mil lira 
come pretende, n’havra havute 400 mil lire.” — Jlazarin, Carnet III. 
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Ondedei, afterwards Bishop of Brdjiis, in whose zeal he 
had perfect faith — ^to induce the Pope to deliver up 
Beaupuis ; who, Mazarin asserted, was convicted of the 
foul crime by the confession of the two Picard gentlemen, 
Avancom't, and Brassy, under torture in the Bastille. 
The powerful protection of Spain, however, saved M, 
de Beaupuis ; who, some years afterwards, contrived 
to make his peace with Mazarin. Henri de Campion 
fled to Jersey ; and from thence made his way to Italy, 
where he long lived in penury, conscious that his pros- 
pects of military advancement were for ever destroyed. 
The majority of the other conspirators escaped to foreign 
lands ; being aided by the Duo de Vendbme, who lavished 
money to facilitate the evasion of men, who might give 
inconvenient testimony against M. de Beaufort, in case 
the government decided upon arraigning the latter for 
high treason. 

Two ladies of the household also received severe 
reprimands during this memorable week — the one, 
Madame de Sended, a grand dame amid the grandest 
of the land ; the other, Anne’s chief dressei’, Madame 
de Motteville, whom the Queen loved for her Spanish 
origin, and for her easy, though shrewd temper. It was 
known that Madame de Sendee, governess to the King, 
taught her royal pupil to revile and outrage the memory 
of the deceased Cardinal. One day, when at Chaillot 
with the young King, Madame de Sendee, pointing to a 
portrait of Eichelieu, exclaimed, “ There, look at that 
dog ! ” The young King promptly exclaimed, “ Bring 
me my crossbow, that I may shoot him ! ” * After 

* III. Carnet, p. 32. Mazarin. 
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the dispersion of Les Iinportants, a hint sufficed to 
restrain the tongue of Madame de Senec6 ; and, re- 
membering her uncle’s advice, she promised Mazarin to 
act in conformity with the new order established. 
Anne avowed reluctance to send her again from 
court; while Mazarin, Avho appreciated her covetous 
and selfish disposition, felt convinced that whoever 
served her interests, would eventually command her 
support.* 

Madame de Motteville, when she found that her little 
backstair caballings on behalf of M. de Beaufort were 
likely to be severely resented, made humble prayer to 
the Queen for her intercession. Anne promised her 
protection, and spoke to the Cardinal so firmly on behalf 
of her “good de Motteville,” that Mazarin desisted from 
his demand for her dismissal. An interview was granted 
to Madame de Motteville, at her request, by Mazarin, 
and she succeeded, “ if not quite in disarming his suspi- 
cions, at any rate I convinced him sufficiently of my 
futm-e good faith, so that he let me live in peace; though, 
unhappily, my words produced not so good an efiect, as 
to influence my fortunes.” 

The Queen’s ministers — the government being thus 
remodelled — were, Mazarin, M. d’Orleans, Gonde, 
Seguier as chancellor, and the secretaries of state, MM. 
de Brienne, Guenegaud, and Michel le Tellier. “ Mazarin 
supremmi potentice loam occupat " — writes Guy Patin, 

* Madame de Sended, “ pretendit qu’on la lit Duohesse, et ses petits enfanta 
princes, a cause du nom de Foix qu'ils portent. ’’—-Motteville. Madams de 
Sended was La RooLefoucauld by birth, and go eniioM with her illuatrioug 
descent, that whenever she heard that name mentioned in her presence, she 
trembled for joy, and excitement. 
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the cynic, who watched with keen relish the contest 
around him ; and whose letters are such an amusing 
medley of classical erudition, medicine, and politics : — 
“ He has driven the Bishop of Beauvais from the council, 
and packed him off to his diocese ; after having had 
credit to arrest M. de Beaufort, and send him to Vin- 
cennes. A quantity of other people tremble, and wait 
his orders, to which instant obedience must be paid ! 
The Cardinal and M. le Prince (Conde) have all power 
over the council ; poor Gaston (M. d’Orleans) remains ; 
but is nudum et inane nomen sine vi, et potentid. 
Seventy-two bishops have been also sent off to their 
dioceses.” * 

The com't and capital were now purged from mal- 
contents. The Queen had acted on the old proverb — 
“ Slay the whelps if you kill the wolf and the sur- 
vivors, who had weathered Anne's razda, gazed with 
bated breath over the ground so unscrupulously won. 
The young Abbe de Betz-Gondy, coadjutor of his 
uncle the Archbishop of Paris, describes, in his admir- 
able but often flippant plirase, the position of the chief 
personages of the court. Gondy, though young, was 
already greatly considered for his aptness, his witty 
speech, and for the dauntless front with which he 
encoimtered, and overcame obstacles. Considered by 
the Queen as a youthful busy-body, whose intrusions it 
was necessary to repress, and whose vauntings were not 
always to be reconciled by facts, she yet indulged the 
young Abbe, whose pleasant manners, and entertaining 
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stories, ever rendered him a welcome guest. The autho- 
rity of the Archbishop of Paris was quite extinguished 
in his own diocese, after the election to the coadjutorship 
of his enterprising nephew; who now exercised the 
gifts, which hereafter were to be so pungently felt by 
the government, in adjusting clerical disputes ; and in 
stretching to their utmost limits the privileges, and 
rights of the metropolitan chapter of Notre Dame. 
High were the secret aspirations of the young Gondy; 
sprung paternally from the Italian Gondis — a scion 
maternally of the house de la Rochefort, a branch of 
that of Montmorency — Gondy coveted the rank of a 
prince of Holy Church, and that of prime minister of 
France ! Had the Queen appreciated his abOities, and 
taken him into her counsels, perhaps the political storms 
hanging over the realm might have been mitigated ; 
but a loquacious tongue, and fussy manner, had more 
than once marred the fortunes of M. de Gondy. “ At 
the period of the arrest of M. de Beaufort,” Gondy 
writes, “people deemed themselves deeply obliged to 
M. Ic Cardinal, that they were not doomed to the same 
fate. The Cardinal, however, took all manner of pains 
to cause it to be believed that the Queen, and M. le 
Prince had managed matters against his own better 
judgment. The day after the coup d’etat, he was more 
civil and pleasant than ever, and invited people to dine 
with him, like any other private person. What sur- 
prised me at this time was, that the princes, and great 
lords, who ought to possess more foresight than the 
commonalty, were so blind. Monsieur, however, deemed 
himself too grand to profit by any example : M. le Prince, 
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really attached to the court from avarice, --■vvas determined 
to put trust therein ; M. d’Eng-hien was young, and 
inclined to doze under the weight of his laurels ; M. de 
Longueville opened his eyes, but shut them again ; M. 
de Vendome thought himself lucky to escape with exile 
only; M. de Guise, only just returned from Brussels, 
was governed by Madame de Pons, but believed that he 
gave law to the court ; M. de Bouillon hoped to have 
S^dan restored ; M. de Turenne was more than satis- 
fied to command the German army ; M. d’Epernon 
was transported with joy, because he recovered both his 
forfeited government, and his office at court ; M. de 
Schomberg was a confirmed courtier ; M. de Gram- 
mont was a slave of royalty ; MM. de Betz, de Vitry, 
and de Bassompierre, believed themselves to be basking 
in favour, because they were no longer either prisoners, 
or exiles. The Parliament, delivered from Bichelieu, 
dreamed that the Golden Age was to be revived 
under a minister who assured the members daily, 
that the Queen intended to rule in strict compliance 
with theu- counsels ; such were the reasons why every- 
body, in an astonishing short period, cheered for 
Mazariu.” 

All the old friends of Anne of Austria were now 
exiled, or stripped of office, and of every particle of 
court influence. The Queen, by her own deliberate 
act, had given back power to the partisans and up- 
holders of Bichelieu’s political views ; and had renewed 
the persecution, which during the late reign, had befallen 
his opponents. In effecting this revolution, had the 
Queen any other motive than zeal for the prerogative. 
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and for the glory of the realm ? " The Queen — let people 
surmise, and assert what they will — was compelled to 
avail herself of the services of Mazarin — -faute d’autres,” 
writes M. de Gondy. ^ Anne herself perpetually repeated 
the same assertion. Mazarin in his journal plumes him- 
self on the fact “ that his services were indispensable.” 
“La Chevreuse will be the ruin of the realm ; Chateau- 
neuf is incompetent ; M. de Bove is led by the nose ; 
M. do Bullion thinks only of Sedan ” — so the cardinal 
continues with irony, to note the defects, and short- 
comings of his opponents. The Queen had lost her 
relish for the follies of her youth ; she had become 
devout and sedate so much so, that M. de Beautru, 
a wit of the court, declared, “ that already the Queen 
must be a saint ; as she has performed the miracle of 
compelling the most devout to forget her past coquet- 
teries." The remembrance of this coquetry, however, 
weighed heavily on the reputation of the Queen. 
Her determined selection of Mazarin, and the exile 
of his enemies, renewed the scandals current as to 
the personal preference which she bestowed on her 
minister. 

Some ten days after the arrest of Beaufort, Madame 
de Brienne, one of Anne’s ladies, wife of the secre- 
tary of state, retired into her Majesty’s oratory to pray, 
as was often her custom, while waiting for her royal 
mistress, who was holding council. The Queen pre- 
sently entered the oratory, with a rosai’y in her hand. 


* “La reiiie me dit qu’eUo ii’avait plus le goat poui' les amusemonts de la 
jeuiiesse.” —La Eocliefouoauld. 
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and knelt down, sighing deeply, and apparently de- 
pressed in mind. A movement purposely made by 
Madame de Brienne attracted the attention of her 
Majesty, who said, “ Is that you, Madame de Brienne ? 
Draw near to me, that our united petitions may be 
more surely granted?” When their prayer was con- 
cluded, Madame de Brienne, who was a lady of years, 
and greatly revered for her piety, and her zeal for 
good works, timidly asked the Queen, whether she 
might tell her some of the rumours current in Paris 
respecting the Cardinal ? Anne instantly gave permis- 
sion. “ My mother,” states M. de Brienne,* “ then 
related to the Queen, all that slander surmised against 
her and Mazarin : and she told me she perceived that 
her Majesty blushed several times up to the white of 
her eyes — these are her own words. ‘ But why,’ replied 
the Queen emphatically, ‘ did you not tell me this 
before ? I avow, Madame, that I do like M. le Cardinal 
— tenderly, even : hut this sentiment is not love ; or if 
it is, my senses have become obtuse, and share not in 
the feeling. My intellect is charmed with the beauty of 
his intellect. Is such a feeling criminal, teU me ? If 
a shadow of evil clings to such sentiment, I renounce 
it now, in the presence of God, and of the sacred relics 
before me ! I will* never more speak to M. le Cardinal, 
except on state affairs. I will break up the discourse, 
if it ever strays upon other matters!’ My mother,” 
continues de Brienne, “ tenderly seized the Queen’s 
hand, and placed it on a reliquary, which she took from 
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the altar, saying, ‘ Swear to me, Madame, upon this 
sacred relic, always to keep the promise that you have 
just made.’ ‘ I swear : and I pray God, moreover, to 
punish me if I fail in iny promise!’ replied Anne, firmly. 
The two friends then embraced ; and the Queen found 
comfort in the pious exhortations, and wise counsel of 
Madame de Brienne.” This is the only known con- 
fidence made by Anne of Austria on the subject of 
Mazarin. In the silence, and secrecy of her private 
chamber, Anne’s feelings had been wrought upon by 
the affectionate appeal of Madame de Brienne, who was 
in intimate daily relations with St. Vincent de Paul, and 
the pious nuns ; all of whom the Queen had been com- 
pelled to sacrifice, because their narrow view of politics, 
she believed, might endanger her son’s crown. Natu- 
rally, therefore, she desired that her conduct should be 
vindicated, in its apparently most culpable aspect, in 
their opinion ; and, probably, she therefore departed 
from her usual angry reserve of manner whenever the 
origin of Mazarin’s favour was even remotely surmised 
in her presence. “ The Due de Beaufort and his friends 
had brought things to such a pass, that reconciliation 
between him, and M. de Mazarin had become impos- 
sible ! ” exclaimed Anne of Austria, to Montague years 
afterwards, “ I had, therefore, to elect, whether the 
advantages, and conquests made by M. de Richelieu 
should be ceded ; and whether my son’s crown should 
be shared by the princes of his blood 1” In every way 
the Queen sought to impress this conviction. Passing 
by a portrait of the Cardinal de Richelieu hanging in 
the gallery at Ruel, Anne paused, and earnestly con- 
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templating the picture, exclaimed, addressing the 
attendant throng of courtiers ; — “ Messieurs ! if that 
man were now hving, I would make him more powerful 
than ever ! ” 

Anne’s domestic habits at this period were simple 
and regular. She rose between ten and eleven in the 
morning, and for the following horn* admitted to audience 
the various o&cers of her household, who presented 
themselves to take orders for the day ; also she saw 
daily, several ladies, her almoners. The King and 
his brother then visited their mother. Anne heard 
mass, and then breakfasted with appetite. The Queen 
next passed into her frand cabinet de toilette, where all 
her ladies waited, a,nd the business of her toilette com- 
menced. While the Queen’s hair was dressed, the 
gentlemen of the court were admitted. “ Then,” says 
Madame de Motteville, “ it was truly a treat to watch 
her Majesty’s beautiful hands as they were dexterously 
employed in the business of her toilette. She had the 
most beautiful hair iu the world ; long, and very thick. 
She caused herself to be dressed with care and perfec- 
tion. After the death of the King she ceased to use 
rouge ; or to heighten the whiteness of her skin by arti- 
ficial aid.” The toilette over, Anne granted audience 
to her ministers ; she then dined privately, waited upon 
by her bedchamber women. After the repast she 
entered her coach, and drove about Paris with the 
young King, generally visiting some convent, where 
chocolate was presented. She then returned to the 
Louvre, and held a reception, at which all the Princes 
were present, and the Cardinal de Mazarin, “M. de 
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Mazarin seldom failed to appear; when discourse was 
carried on publicly between the Queen, himself, and 
the high personages present, which habit caused a great 
assemblage of courtiers.” When the Due d' Orleans 
retired, Anne entered her private cabinet, where Mazarin 
followed, and a conference on state alfaii's lasted about an 
hour, the doors of the apartment standing open. Anne 
then appeared again in the circle for a quarter of an hour, 
before she finally retired to her private apartments. She 
then entered her oratory, and passed an hour and a half 
in prayer, and in tete-a-tete conferences with Mazarin 
and others, who were admitted by a private staircase. 
She then supped, about eleven, conversing pleasantly 
with the officers, and ladies of the privy chamber, — 
Mademoiselle de Beaumont, Mesdames de Motteville, 
and de Br6gis, MM. Guitaut, Comminges, de Jars, 
Beringhen, Montague, Chandenier, the Marshals de 
Crequi, and de Grammont. Conversation was thus 
maintained until one o’clock, when the ceremonies of 
the Queen’s coucJier commenced, which lasted an hour. 
Every one then retked. Anne’s days for holding 
council were Mondays and Thursdays ; every Saturday 
she attended high mass in state, at N6tre Dame. On 
the vigils of saint-days her Majesty reparied to Val de 
Grace. When there, her leism-e was more innocently 
occupied than of yore, in giving audiences to architects, 
painters, and artists, whom she was employing to re- 
build the convent, and church, on a scale of surpassing 
splendour, in accordance with the solemn vow which 
she made on the birth of her son, King Louis. 

The King meanwhile passed a happy childhood under 
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the cai’e of Madame de Senece. His household was 
ordered with the utmost magnificence ; nothing being 
omitted to foster that love of pomp, and that overweening 
notion of royal prerogative, which afterwards distinguished 
the character of the -King in its maturity. He was also 
taught to be liberal, courteous, and magnanimous. A 
band of the noblest children in the realm, called la com- 
pagnie des enfans d’honneur, was organised ; and some of 
these, playfellows accompanied him whenever he went 
abroad. The troop was subjected to strict military 
discipline, and, with the King, went through a daily drill. 
Whenever the Queen appeared, all the members of this 
juvenile troop presented arms ; they also lined the 
vestibule through which his Majesty passed, when he 
went out with his mother. Louis took much delight in 
his young soldiers, and was perpetually marching at their 
head up and down the long gallery of the Louvre. 
“ The King’s amusements were all warlike,” relates one of 
these enfants d'honneur, the Count de Brienne : “ as 
soon as his little hands could grasp a stick, the Queen 
had a large drum prepared, like that of the Cent Suisses, 
upon which he beat continually. I often made the King 
presents, such as small guns, swords, and little cannons 
made of brass, which he received most graciously.” 
“Sire,” said Madame de Senece, “kings make gifts, 
but they never lend ! ” One of his boyish companions 
had begged the loan of a small, and richly jewelled 
crossbow, a toy made by King Louis XIH. The 
King hesitated, for with this bow he used to shoot 
at sparrows in the Tuilerie gardens. Reminded of the 
liberality becoming his rank, Louis in an instant took up 
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the prized bow, and with the most patronising air pos- 
sible, he advanced to the boy, saying, “ Sir, I wish it was 
a thing of greater value ; but such as it is I give it to 
you ! ” The King was also taught to ride, in which 
eicercise he delighted, and was often seen on horseback 
in the streets, attended by the Marshal de la Meilleraye ; 
when the capital manner in which he managed his steed 
on several occasions so transported the persons passing, 
that forgetting the etiquette which hedges round a 
King, they caught at his bridle-rein, to gaze a moment 
admiringly upon his fair young face. 

In the midst of the excitement consequent on the 
arrest of M. de Beaufort, the Due d’Enghien arrived in 
Paris to salute the Kegent, and to avenge the honour of 
his house, insulted, as he declared, in the person of 
Madame de Longueville, his sister, D’Enghien was 
received with honour by the Queen, and with deference 
by her minister. As M. de Beaufort was in prison, Conde 
had no opponent of sufficient rank agamst whom to 
measure his valiant sword. ' Coligny, the champion of 
Madame de Longueville, therefore challenged M. de 
Guise. “ The Due d’Enghien not being able to testify 
his resentment to M. de Beaufort, directed M. de 
Coligny to challenge M. de Guise,” writes La Roche- 
foucauld. The combat took place on the Place Royale ; 
the combatants fighting with swords and daggers. 
Coligny was not a skilful swordsman ; he had, more- 
over, just recovered from a fit of fever. His second 
was the Count d’Estrades, who, according to the fashion 
of the day, fought the Marquis de Bridieu, second 
to M. de Guise. In vain Madame de Longueville 
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[jrotested against the renewal of the quarrel. The 
impetuosity of the young hero of the Rhine was not 
to be checked, neither by the entreaty of the Queen, 
nor the disapprobation of Mademoiselle de Vigean,* to 
whom he declared himself passionately attached. As 
for Mazarin, careful not to hazard the good graces of 
Conde, he declared, “ that if M. d’Enghien insisted, the 
duel must be fought, as he was not the master, but only 
the' humble agent between her Majesty and the liberator 
of France ! ” The combat therefore took place on the 
12th December, at three o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
presence of the Princease de Conde, her daughter the 
Duchesse de Longueville, and d’Enghien, who viewed 
the scene from the saloon of the Duchess-dowager of 
Rohan, whose house was on, the Place Royale, The 
Cond^ family, however, had the mortification to witness 
the overthrow of its champion ; who was wounded so 
severely in the arm and shoulder, that he sm'vived the 
conflict only five days, and died at St. Maur, a chateau 
belonging to M. le Prince, in which he had taken refuge. 
The parliament, scandalised at so public an outrage, 
cited both parties to the bar of their house. The affair, 
however, was suffered to drop after the death of the 
Count de Coliguyj but Madame de Longueville, dis- 
tressed and mortified, rethed again from Paris. Lam- 
poons innumerable were composed on this quarrel, and 


* Maxtlie Poussai't de Vigean - 

“ Vigean est un soleil naimnt, 

Tin bouton s’dpanouiaaant, 

On ViSuns, qui aortant de I’onde, 
Brfile le inondo ! Voitubb. 
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its tragic finale. One rhymer apostrophises Madame de 
Longuevfile thus : — 


“ Essuyez vos beaux yeux, 
Madame de Longneville, 

Essuyez vos beaux yeux, 

Coligny se porte mieux I 
S’ll a demanded la vie, 

Ke Ton blamez nuUemeiit, 

Car e’est pour etre votre amant, 
Qu’il vout vivre dtemelloment I ” 


Mazarin -meantime, notwithstanding his triumphs, 
continued uneasy. Anne was yet liable to hear murmurs 
to his disadvantage ; besides, she still sometimes made 
promises, and conferred favours without his participation. 
She had also received a letter from Madame de Chevreuse, 
of which she had not informed the Cardinal. “ Beautru 
told me: I am jealous, with the jealousy caused by 
supreme attachment 1 ” writes Mazarin. “ Chevreuse has 
been writing to M. de Guise to demand whether he 
disapproves her conduct, as has been reported to her ? 
My enemies are again thinking to drive me to extremity, 
although they perceive that the Parliament, the Church, 
the nobles, and the people, love and esteem me, believing 
me to be disinterested, and zealous for the realm. La 
Chatre, with ten horsemen, visited Anet on Christmas- 
Eve ; all were well armed, and accoutred. Marsillac (La 
Rochefoucauld) is a greater ally of Les Importants than 
ever. Her Majesty ought to try and gain for me the 
affection of all her servants, by bestowing through my 
hands every favour she grants. Plots against me are 
being organised — poison is now talked of. Croft has 
said a thousand impertinencies to the Queen ; who. 
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however, has caused a good letter to be written to the 
King and Queen of England, showing how much she is 
aggrieved with the proceedings of Gorino, (Lord Goring,) 
and soliciting his recall.” The misdemeanours of Ma- 
dame de Haiitcfort, and of the Abbess of the Val de 
Grace were the grievances, which, at the commencement 
of the new year, 1644, vexed the susceptibility of Mazarin. 
Madame de Hautefort continued in the service of the 
Queen, but treated her mistress with a liaut en las 
manner, often very trying to Anne’s haughty temper. 
She affected to pity the hallucination which had befallen 
her mistress ; and shrugged her fah shoulders in public 
whenever the name of the Cardinal was mentioned. 
Moreover, the Cardinal suspected “ Otfort,” as he calls 
her in his notes, of having written a parody on the 
famous song piibhshed at the death of Richelieu, begin- 
ning with the lines — 

“II ost passe, il a pli4 baggage, 

Cs Cardinal dont o'est bien gi-and dommage. 

Pour sa maison,” etc., etc., etc. 

The new song commenced thus — 

“ II n’est pns mort, il u’a que change d’fl,g6, 

Ce Cardinal, dont cbacuii en emuge I “ 

She was also declared to be the author of a vexatious 
anagram — “ Je suis Armand,”* found in the words 
Jules de Mazarin. Hautefort was also accused of 
prompting the Abbess of Val de Grace to attack the 
Queen ; and of having encouraged her to admit to Anne’s 
presence a daughter of the Due de Vendome, a nun of 

Armand was tbe baptismal name of tbo Cardinal de Eicbelien. 
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the Carmelites of the Rue St. Jacques, to plead for her 
brother, de Beaufort. “All the convents are against 
me, particularly Val de Grace; when her Majesty leaves 
the said Val de GiAce, she seems no longer so well 
disposed in my favour ; she never confides to me the 
subject of her conference with this said Abbess, who is 
a woman of energy, and well informed of past events.”* 
Perpetual and worrying intercessions for M. de Beaufort 
also proceeded from the lips of Madame de Hautefort ; 
who, in most matters, was more zealous than discreet. 
Driving with the Queen in the neighbourhood of Vin- 
cennes, in the early spring of 1644, Hautefort made 
urgent appeal to Anne’s feelings, and past gratitude on 
behalf of “ ce pauvre gargon de Beaufort” who was 
pining in his prison. Anne remained silent : neverthe- 
less, Madame de Hautefort continued to reproach, and 
hai’ass her until they returned to the palace, when she 
finally took her leave supperless, as she said, “she could 
neither eat, nor sleep for thinking of ‘ ce pauvre garpon’ 
at Vincennes, sick and lonely.” Anne’s dissatisfaction 
was skilfully inflamed by Mazarin ; who expatiated on 
the continued contumacy of M. deVendome; and on 
the slackness of M. de Chavigny, governor of Vincennes, 
in permitting such exaggerated accounts of the condition 
of his prisoner to be bruited abroad; 

“Madame de Hautefort,” says de Motteville, “was 
the only person who now caused disquietude to the 
Cardinal. AR that the Queen did also unhappily dis- 
pleased her, while the familiarity which she had long 
enjoyed gave her liberty to show this dissatisfaction. 

Caxnets de Mazwin, BiM, Imp. ; MS. do Boluze Arm. tz. 
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The Queen would not tolerate this mode of conduct ; and 
the Cardinal then did all in his power to imbitter her 
sentiments towards de Hautcfort.” Anne had suffered 
ranch — more patiently, perhaps, than could have been 
expected; her forbearance had now reached its limits, 
and she resolved to rid herself of a censor so impertinent, 
and irksome. A few days elapsed, and another fit of ill- 
humour seized upon de Hautefort. At such times it 
was always her habit to thrust some request before the 
Queen. While undressing her royal mistress, she there- 
fore “ ventured to recommend the case of a poor gentle- 
man who had sought a pension, through the good offices 
of Mademoiselle Filandre, the Queen's dresser." Anne 
listened languidly, and gave an indefinite reply. The 
temper of Madame de Hautefort at once flamed ; and 
with a disdainful smile, she reminded her Majesty “ that 
it was neither royal, nor the act of a Christian woman, to 
forget the claims of old servants.” “ Madame,” retorted 
the Queen, rising, “ I am weary of your insolent repri- 
mands. I feel extremely dissatisfied with the disrespect 
you show me ; close the curtains of my bed, and never 
presume to speak to me more on affairs however trivial 1” 
Speechless with astonishment, de Hautefort threw her- 
self on her knees by the Queen’s bed, and taking God 
to witness, she vowed the sincerity of her intentions and 
her devotion to her royal mistress, towards whom, she 
declared, she had never wilfully erred. The friend and 
biographer of Madame de Hautefort, differs from Madame 
de MottevUle in her relation of this parting scene. The 
former was alone with Anne when the scene ' occui-red, 
who related it to de Motteville on the following morning. 
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“ Madame de Haiitefort,” says her special biographer, 
“told me, that after this rebuke, she calmly closed 
her M^'esty’s curtains, saying, ‘I protest to you, Ma- 
dame, that had I served God as faithfully as I have 
you, I should now be indeed glorious, as a saint ! ’ 
Kaising her eyes to a crucifix hanging against the bed, 
she exclaimed — ‘ Lord, Thou knowest what I have done 
for her ! ’ ” The Queen, according to both narratives, 
made no reply, but composed herself to sleep. The next 
morning, she sent orders to Madame de Hautefort to 
leave the palace, and to take away her niece. Mademoi- 
selle d’Escars. Madame de Hautefort obeyed, according 
to the one recital, with hysterical- sobs and protesta- 
tions ; — the other account states, that she took a dignified 
farewell of her companions of the household, and retired to 
the convent Des Filles de Sainte Marie, Rue St. Antoine. 
Mazarin meantime, represented the fracas between the 
Queen, and her quondam favourite, quite in a new light.* 
In a letter to M. Beringhen, who was then absent on a 
mission in 'Holland, he says — “ You will be surprised to 
hear that the day before yesterday the Queen dismissed 
Madame de Hautefort. The thing happened on the 
occasion of some petition which the said lady made to 
her Majesty. She was so urgent, that the Queen began 
to censure the troublesome zeal of certain persons. This 
rebuke Madame de Hautefort applied to herself; and 
forthwith resigned her post in the household, which her 
Majesty at once accepted, being already greatly displeased 
with her conduct. The Queen has strictly forbidden 

Carnets de Mazaiin, Bibl. Imp. ; MS. de Baluze ; Anbury, Hist, du Car- 
dinal de Mazarin, t. i. 
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that mj intercession shall be made on her behalf.” “ I 
dare not now pay a visit to Madame de Hautefort,” 
relates Madame de Motteville, “ for 'when I asked 
permission from her Majesty, she coldly replied, that I 
was mistress of my own actions, and might do as I 
pleased.” 

The Cardinal de Mazarin had one more anxiety, which 
it was in the power of Anne of Austria to assuage. His 
abode, in the half-furnished and unguarded Hotel de 
Cloves, was perilous ; while his frequent Sittings between 
that residence, and the Louvre, which were taken at 
stated hours, exposed him unnecessarily, to the malicious 
enterprises of his foes. Anne was depressed and ailing; 
the dull corridors, and small private apartments of the 
old Louvre increased her gloom. Sorrowful. memories 
of the past, and perhaps of the old friends who once 
adored her in sueh perfect faith and admiration, ren- 
dered the palace hateful to her. Mazarin therefore sug- 
gested that the Queen should hold her court at the 
Palais Cardinal, the splendid mansion of the deceased 
Cardinal de Richelieu, and which he had bequeathed to 
the crown as a future residence for the King, or for the 
Dauphin of Prance. Mazarin further requested that 
apartments might be there assigned to him ; that “ under 
the protection of the King, and having easy access to 
the Regent, he might profitably vindicate the trust 
reposed in him by her Majesty.” Anne therefore sanc- 
tioned the reappropriation by Mazarin of the apartments 
in the Palais Cardinal, which he had inhabited diming 
the life of Richelieu. “ Her Majesty, agrees upon the 
expediency of giving me office in her household, so that 
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I may reside near her.” The Queen was then irritated 
and alarmed, at the plots to assassinate her minister, 
and therefore, cordially extended to him the shelter of 
.the royal abode. Eventually Anne had reason to regret 
her easy and imprudent compliance, and the near neigh- 
bourhood of Mazarin, as all manner of malignant 
stories were manufaotui’ed during the future troubles. 
Nevertheless, his abode under the same roof as his royal 
mistress, doubtless saved the Cardinal from a personal 
experience of the fury of popular hate ; and enabled her 
to persist in forcing upon the nation, a minister truly so 
able, but yet so decried. The splendid furniture, decora- 
tions, and pictures from the Louvre were transferred to 
the Palais Cardinal, and there the Queen and her son 
established themselves about the 10th of December, 
1643. The Queen’s apartments were superb, and con- 
sisted of the right wing of the mansion, overlooking la 
Coni' des Proues. This part of the Palais Cardinal, 
henceforth named Royal, — was left unfinished at the 
death of Richelieu, and had been completed under the 
personal inipection of the Queen. Anne added to the 
splendid state apartments a gallery already designed, 
a bath-room, an oratory, and a second gallery, called La 
Galerie du Conseil. This formed the west side of the 
quadrangle of the Cour des Proues, and communicated 
with the suite occupied by Mazarin. The Cardinal’s 
apartments opened on the court leading to the Rue de 
Bons Enfants. A guard of soldiers did duty within this 
court, and sentinels watched its outlets ; so that his 
Eminence, at length found the peaceful security which 
he deemed needful for the transaction of business of state. 
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Anne had no sooner settled in her new palace than 
she fell ill with an attack of jaundice ; brought on, as it 
was publicly stated, by anxiety of mind, and distress 
at the exile of the friends who had been the solace, as 
well as the partakers of the perils, and disgraces of her 
Married Life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1643-1647. 

AKNE OF AUSTRIA ADOPTS THE POLICY OF THE 
CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. 

“ Behold, how, the Queen without anxiety and with- 
out dread of Les Importants 1 ” exclaims Madame de 
MottevUle, with hearty delight. The defeated faction 
had submitted j every one, Cardinalisque, or Important, 
pitied M. de Beaufort, but no one stirred to effect his 
release, or to avenge his cause. From their distant 
places of exile, Mesdames de Chevi’euse, and de Mont- 
bazon plotted, and menaced ; but the trusty agents of 
the Cardinal captured their missives, and maintained 
over their abodes a vigilance so watchful, that no act, 
or treasonable vrord, failed to be transmitted to the 
minister, and by him to be laid before the Queen. 
Anne, though she now for the first time in her life 
enjoyed at ease the royal luxury and state, which she 
valued so highly, by no means abandoned her power. 
Het clever minister then, as ever, was subservient to her 
will j her policy might be, perhaps, and probably was the 
result of the midnight inspirations so skilfully infused by 
Mazariu, who possessed the art of identifying himself as 
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a stranger and foreigner, lilce the Queen herself, in 
Anne’s destinies j and whose open speech, and courtesy 
of manner enabled him to serve her by softening the 
asperities of language and manner, too often apparent in 
her communications with her ministers. Abroad, the 
promotion of Mazarin, and the defeat of the party of the 
great feudal noblesse, inspired all Catholic potentates with 
anger and dread ; while Richelieu’s former allies — the 
Queen of Sweden, the Dutch Republic, and the Protestant 
princes of Germany — exulted. The Prince of Orange 
even, instructed his ambassador to visit the Queen, 
to express the gratitude of the States- General, and the 
appreciation entertained by that august assembly of her 
Majesty’s capacity ; inasmuch as she had been pleased to 
grant so notable a mark of her adherence to the policy 
of the late Cardinal, as the exile of Madame de Chev- 
reuse, and the instalment of M. de Mazarin as chief of 
her council. 

England, convulsed by civil war, but regarding the 
defeat of the court party as a step in the right direction, 
looked complacently on the overthrow of the foes of 
Mazarin ; while the unfortunate Queen, Henrietta of 
Prance, found herself, in the course of a few months, 
driven to solicit the protection of the very minister 
whose exile she had instructed the English ambassador, 
in Paris, to compass. King Charles L, in the hands 
of his ruthless enemies, a prisoner, the crown already 
smitten from his anointed head, was quoted to the 
Queen by Mazarin, as a wholesome example of the ruin 
which sm’eiy would befal a prince who abandons his 
minister; while his opponents, the great lords of the 
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court, averred that King Charles’s fate was a lesson 
which admonished monarclis to restrain betimes the 
lawless excesses conmiitted in the name of liberty ; and 
to sift from the executive men of plebeian origin, ndiose 
inclinations tended to destroy those above them, and to 
abase the august functions of government. Spain, and the 
Empire received the news of the elevation of Mazarin in 
disdainful silence ; but prepared vigorously for the conti- 
nuation of the war — a war which Philip IV. sarcastically 
observed, “ was the price which Em’ope had to pay, in 
OJ'der that bis sister the Christian Queen, might maintain, 
and indulge an unworthy preference for the son of 
Colonna’s steward ! ”* Similar gibes, uttered in the halls 
of the Palais Royid, somewhat disturbed the complacency 
of the new minister. The young Due d’Enghien jested, 
and treated Mazarin in public with a familiarity which 
the late Cardinal would have punished by the Bastille. 
Pie, moreover, roundly declined to grant him pre- 
cedence ; for some days the dispute threatened to 
become serious, but was at length compi’omised by the 
prudent Mazarin, who consented to yield the pas to 
M. d’Enghicn within the royal palaces, provided that his 
rank as a Prince of the Church was recognised in reli- 
gious ceremonies, and within all ecclesiastical edifices. 
The bonkovvaie affected by Mazarin, and his pleasant, 
and encouraging mention of his exiled foes, were mis- 


* Tha Cardinal’s father, Pioro Mazariui (so the Cardinnl ahvays spelled his 
name, until lie bocamo Prime Miuistor of Frnnoe), was first an usher of tho 
chamber to the Constable Colonna ; he was afterwords promoted to the oilica 
of steward, or rcoeivor-geueral, of the rovenuos of the Colonna family. Tha 
Mazariui were Sicilian hy origin. The grandfather of the Cardinal was a papal 
messenger during the pontificate of Clement VIII, 

YOL. I, M 
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understood, to the astonishment, and rage of several of 
the hearers of such placable declarations. “ Madame de 
Hautefort, it gives me much content to hear, is well ; she 
need not desjiair : all may yet go well between her and the 
Queen.” “ The return of Madame dc Chevreuse to court 
depends upon her own conduct ; I myself shall personally 
be glad to greet her again ! — M. de Venddme and his 
sons must take patience ■, they have erred in displeasing 
her Majesty, but, eccola! no person is finally so welcome 
as the returned prodigal ! ” — Mazarin was heard to .say on 
several occasions, in his most benignant tones. When 
it became known, however, that Madame de Hautefort 
could not obtain one written word from the Queen, or 
one softened glance when she accidentally met her Majesty 
in public; when the exempt Riquetti was despatched 
in disguise to watch the Duchesse de Chevreuse ; when 
it was ascertained that M. Brassy had been suborned 
as King’s evidence in the Bastille, to give testimony 
against his late patron de Venddme; and when the 
letters became public, written by Mazarin to Cardinal 
Bichi and others, vehemently demanding from the Holy 
See, in the name of Prance, the surrender of his intended 
assassins, — people began to comprehend, and to deal more 
circumspectly with Anne’s new minister. Conde adhered 
outwardly to his pact with Mazarin : like his son, he was 
deceived by the apparent pliability of the minister ; and, 
flattered by the smiles of the Queen. Surfeited with 
wealth, and honours, and office, the Prince, in fact, had 
nothing to covet. The Queen had already bestowed on 
M. d’Enghien the government of Champagne;* and by 

* II. “ d’EngWon jetta lea youx sur le gouverneraent de Champagne, tant 
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a royal decree had restored to her friend Madame la 
Princesse, the rich confiscations which had lapsed to the 
crown on the execution of the Due de Montmorency. 
Conde M’as diligent in attending the council; where his 
snappish retortSj and swelling importance, sometimes 
challenged the laughter, but oft-times the rebuke of the 
Queen. 

The interest and energies of Monsieur, fortunately for 
Mazavin, were at this period absorbed in furnishing the 
Luxembourg, a palace bequeathed to him by his mother 
Marie de Medici ; and in querulmis outbreaks of temper 
relative to various rich effects belonging to the late 
Queen, and left to him, the which, having been seized 
by the crowm, "were not produced speedily enough to 
satisfy Monsieur’s impatience. The Duchess Marguerite, 
— who hereafter acted as so sharp a spur on Monsieur’s 
recalcitrant politics, — was also at this time absorbed in 
her study of the Drench language ; and in acquiring the 
art of attiring her somewhat unwieldy person according 
to the fashions of her adopted country. The Due de 
Vendomc, meantime, fearing for his liberty, fled from 
Aiiet, and took refuge in Italy.* His wife, and only 
daughter Madame de Nemours, in despair at the 
ruin of their house, and moved by the piteous plaints of 
M. de Beaufort from his prison chamber, resolved to 

par la facility qu’il y avoit de le tirer dos mains du ranrdelinl de rHdpital, qua 
pour ce qu’ello confine ii la Bourgogne dont Ic Prince de Coudd litait le 
gouvemeur.” — Bibl. Imp. Suppl. t. n. 928, Mem. In^dits. 

* M. de Venddme voyant qu’on le vonlait aridter, ou le fairs sortir de 
Franco, se reaolut au dernier, oommo le plus sftr. II prit une perruque noire, 
se peignit de la m6mo couleur la baibo qu’il avoit blonde, ot suivi de deux des 
siens, truversa ainsi diSguisd touto la France, so rendit 4 GenSro, efaUa enauite 
en Suisse, d’ou il passu en Ilulie.”— M6m. de Canipiou, p. 261. 
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propitiate Mazarin by a bribe, wliich, if accepted, 
■would, they hoped, prove an apple of discord, and 
break up the alliance between the minister, and the 
princes of the blood. Through Madame d’Estrees,* 
therefore, they proposed to the Cardinal that his niece, 
Louise Victoire Mancini, should be affianced to M. de 
Mercoeur, heir of Vend6me ! Mazarin was shrewd 
enough to avoid the snare, and to be silent on the pro- 
posal; but the Queen thought proper to inform M. do 
Conde of the honour done to M. le Cardinal. Conde, 
perceiving at once the vast consequences which might 
ensue from a matrimonial alliance between Mazarin and 
Vend6me, and being perhaps, for the first time, made 
aware of the existence of the lovely damsels immortalised 
as "les Nieces de Maearhi" took alarm; and from 
thenceforth treated the Cardinal so distantly, and sought 
the favour of Monsieur, that the former, . again beset 
by difficulties from the menaced union of the princes, 
adopted a course of policy to neutralise their power, 
and secure his own. 

The proposition relative to his niece elicited strong ex- 
pressions from the Cardinal on the cajolery attempted by 
the two duchesses. He says — “ At the very time when 
Madame de Vendbme, the Due de Mercceur, and Madame 
de Nemours opened negotiations with me for the marriage 
of one of my nieces with Mercoeur, with protestations of 
indissoluble affection, the said ladies were making like 
assurances to M. le Prince, proposing the marriage of 
Mercoeur, with the daughter of the Count d’Alais, to 

* Marie de Montiinor, widow of the Marquis do Tliemines. Sho waa tho 
wife of the MaiMiol d’Estrdcs, maternal iinole of M. do VeiidOme. 
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induce tlic said prince to interfere, and effect tlie release 
of M. de Beaufort. They also tried to negotiate an 
alliance with Mademoiselle de Guise — from which facts 
one may judge of the sincerity of these said ladies de 
Venddme.”* 

The Queen quitted her widow’s weeds in May, 1644, 
and, notwithstanding the vexatious intrigues of the 
period, the court was brilliant, and enlivened by sump- 
tuous fetes. The Cardinal disliked gloom and restraint ; 
and though he denied to his political opponents a frac- 
tion of true power, he willingly permitted the great lords 
to become the recipients of court privileges and favours ; 
and to be the channel through which her Majesty’s grace 
was conveyed to others. Great ladies were propitiated 
by all sorts of indulgences — one personage took a fancy 
to build a mansion in the middle of Place Eoyale, 
and was actually permitted to indulge her whim ! Not- 
withstanding the costa of the pending war, grants of 
money were presented to favoured personages. The 
Queen gave liberally,t and for the first eighteen months 
after Mazarin’s accession to office, the court, weeded of 
dissidents, was splendid and joyous, xill the leading 
cavaliers and ladies of Anne’s court were in the first 
lustre of youth. Mesdames de Longueville, de Guimene, 
de Bouillon, de ChatiUon, do Nemours, and de Moutbazon, 
were all under thirty years of age — all brilliant young 
matrons, whose loveliness has been bequeathed to poste- 

* Carnets do Mazarin. — Car. vi. p. 7. 

t “ La Fenillado disait iju’il n’y avait plus quo q^uatre mots dans la langna 
Eranyoisa ; ‘La Eoine est si bonne ! — on no rofusait rian I ’ ” — ^MSm. do Estz, 
p. 83. 
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rity by the exquisite enamels of the paintcv Petit6t. 
Anne herself feared no rivalry in charms — her com- 
plexion was as fresh, her hair as glossy and abundant, 
her carriage as majestic, and her bust, arms, and hands as 
exquisite in symmetry, as when Buckingham, in his mad 
admiration, pronounced her to be the most peerless -of 
princesses. Mesdemoiselles de Montpensier, de Cloves 
Novel's, d’Epernon, de Pons, de Vigean, the nieces of 
the Due de Bouillon, and many other noble damsels, 
bloomed during the first halcyon years of Anne’s re- 
gency. MM. d’Enghien and Turenne were the first 
captains of the age; the gallant and eccentric Due de 
la Rochefoucauld devoted himself, in his serai-disgrace 
with his royal mistress, to literature, and to flirtation 
with Madame de Longueville; the young Dues de 
Richelieu and de Chatillon were the great matches of 
the court ; the coadjutor de Gondy, also, witty, lively, 
and full of quaint imaginings and theories, diverted the 
Queen ; though duly warned by Mazarin, she was ever 
on her guard against his “subtleties of tongue,” and his 
alleged ambition. 

Meantime, the exigencies of the war required the 
departure from. the capital of the Due d’Enghien, and 
his chivalrous followers. D’Enghien, fortunately, was 
no less eager to depart ; and solicited the command-in- 
chief in Elanders, to follow up his victory of Rocroy, 
by driving every ■ Spaniard from the province. liis 
Eminence, fully sensible of the impolicy of permitting 
M. d’Enghien to absorb all military glory, stirred up 
Monsieur to demand the same command; which, as 
first prince of the blood, and Lieutenant-General of the 
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realm, it would be impossible to refuse. It was one of 
Monsieur’s delusions to believe himself a great tactician, 
whose military services during the late reign had been 
obscured by the jealousy of King Louis XIII. lie, 
therefore, eagerly took the hint ; but asked for the 
government of Languedoc, as a kind of rehabilitation 
of his military reputation ; for in that government was 
Castelnaudari, the field whereon the late Due de Mont- 
morency fell, and where Monsieur, finding the day lost, 
had retreated, leaving his friends to the mercy of the 
conqueror.* As Monsieur had exerted his influence to 
obtain the government of Champagne for M. d’Enghien, 
so now Conde clamorously supported his demand. The 
Queen had no alternative but assent — a mortifying fact, 
which more than ever confirmed Mazarin in his designs 
of breaking the political concord between the princes, by 
inspiring their jealous distrust of each other’s designs. 
He duly remembered that the Duke of Orleans was allied 
by his wife to the house of Lorraine — a race inimical to 
that of Botu'bon ; while the dastardly manner in which 
Monsieur had abandoned the Due de Montmorency 
to his fate, was never alluded to by the Princesse 
de Conde, but with tears of passion, and hatred. To 
make Monsieur, therefore, the apparent rival of her 
gallant son, was a notable expedient to create division 
and alienation. Monsieur, therefore, departed supremely 
content, to take the command of the Flemish army'; 
while to the Due d’Bnghien was committed the defence 
of the frontier of Luxembourg. Fortune, however, soon 


* See Married Life of Anno of Austria, vol. i. p. 322. 
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favoured the young hero, and relieved lilin from so 
paltry a command. In Germany, Turenne was hardly 
pressed by the famous Imperial generals, the Count de 
Mercy and John de Werth. On the defeat of the 
Marshal de Rantzau,* in 1643, he had been sent by 
the Queen to take the command of the German army ; 
but, despite his able taetics, he could uot prevent the 
enemy from commencing the campaign of 1644, by the 
siege of Fribom'g. Turenne, therefore, sent calmest 
entreaties for succour to the privy council, and asked 
for reinforcements. Mazarin responded, by ordering 
the Due d’Enghien, with his Luxembourg contingent 
of 6000 troops, to join Turenne ; and to take the 
command as Generalissimo of the French armies in 
Germany. In Catalonia, Mazarin also sent a powerful 
contingent under the Count d’Harconrt,f who captured 
Rosas, and Tortosa. In Italy also the war was vigor- 
ously pursued under Prince Thomas of Savoy, and by 
the Duke of Parma. 

About this period Mazarin was also able to extend his 
protection to his ancient patrons, the Princes Barbarini ; 
who, on the death of their uncle, Pope Urban, July 24, 
1644, were persecuted, and driven from Rome by his 
successor, Innocent X. ; and, with Anne’s consent, he 
eventually offered the exiles refuge in Prance, until their 
quarrel with the new pontiff was adjusted. 


At Touttingen. Mercy fell upon Ijim wliUe lio was dining, and carried 
him off a captive, vvith his officers, artillery, and baggage — November, 1043. 

t Henri Jo Lorraine, Grand Ecuyei-, younger son of the Duo d’Elbajuf, by 
Catherine Henriette, daughter of Henri Quatre and Gabriello d’Estrdos. He 
boro the sobriquet of “le Cadet i la Perle,” because bo wove in one oar a 
jpoarl of groat size, and beauty. The Count d'Haroourt died 1066. 
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111 the midst of the leave-tahings of the illustrious 
personages, ere they set out for the campaign, Mazariii 
received tidings from Rome of the decease of his 
mother, Donna Hortensia. His Eminence demon- 
strated great affliction, and quitted the Palais Royal for 
a retreat of four days at Chaillot. There all the court 
repaired to present their condolences, including the 
Regent and her son, the Duke of Orleans, Conde, and 
the Due d’Enghien. Madame de Mazarini * was a 
woman of beauty and talent, and the daughter of a 
notary in the employ of the Colonna family, the 
patrons also of the Cardinars father. She lived to 
see both her fortunate sous raised to the cardinnlate, — 
the younger, Giulio, becoming prime minister of France ; 
the elder, Michele, French Viceroy of Catalonia. With 
rare discretion, Piero Mazarini never forced bis pre- 
sence on his sons ; content to view their elevation from 
afar, he accepted . their rich gifts, and sedulously super- 
intended the education of his youthful gi’and-daughters. 
A few mouths after the death of his wife, Hortensia, 
Mazarini contracted a fresh alliance, greatly to the satis- 
faction of his sons, with Donna Portia Orsini, daughter 
of the Due de Bracciano.f The beams of Mazarin’s 
wonderful fortune were already brightening the career 
of his kinsmen. 

* Hortensia Buffalini, god-danghtor of Prinefl Colonna, wlio married lier, 
Con uua dote piii che couvenionte alio facolta, e ai natali dollo sposo.” 
f ScaiTon, in one of bis coarse pasquinades, makes allusion to tbis allianoo 
thus ; — 

‘ ‘ Mazarin — 

Pils et petit fils d’nn faquin, 

Qui diffame la oasa XJrsind, 

Par PallianoB Mazarine !” 
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War Laving been decided upon, the Queen’s minis- 
ters were now called upon to provide funds to support 
its outlay. The ordinary revenue of the kingdom was 
far from sufficing for the extraordinary expenditure 
entailed by the five armies in the pay of France; for the 
subsidies promised to the Queen’s allies ; and for the 
liquidation of the gratuities granted to clivers influential 
personages of the court. Immediately after the death of 
the late King, a loan of twelve millions of francs at 
fifteen per cent., had been raised by Chavigny to defray 
the expenses of the campaign, which terminated so 
gloriously by the victory of Rocroy. In the provinces 
the greatest distress, and indignation prevailed, conse- 
quent on the oppression and fraudulent conduct of the 
royal intendents, or farmers-general, to whom the taxes 
were farmed by the government, and who paid a fixed 
sum into the treasury : a pernicious custom, ever fatal to 
the prosperity of France, and happily abolished at the 
great Revolution. The great war, initiated and carried 
on by the policy of Richelieu, was unpopular, notwith- 
standing the victories, and renown of the French arras. 
Many deemed the alliance between Catholic France, and 
the Protestant powers, to be unhallowed ; there was no 
popular impulse to destroy the prestige of the time- 
honoured realms of Spain, and Austria ; or to restrain 
ultramontane influence by extending the privileges of 
the Gallican Church. The people were burdened with 
taxation ; commerce was annihilated by the anarchy 
which convulsed Europe ; whole districts of the realm 


The policy of Henri Qimtro, of Richelieu, and of Bonaparte the Emperor. 
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were uncultivated, and the male population marched off 
to recruit one, or other divisions of the army. The 
rained gentry of the provinces, and the oppressed pea- 
santry, in vain sought in the benefits to be derived 
from the great war, some immediate equivalent for the 
miseries they endured — and descried none. The 
political maxims, and ideas of Lea Importants were far 
more in accord ivith the national sentiments ; and it 
was reserved for Frenchmen only of a later day, to 
acknowledge the sagacity of the policy which eventually 
elevated France to a chief place amongst the nations 
of Europe. If Mazarin could have flattered the 
national vanity, by national victories, without demand 
on the public purse, his popularity would have been 
unbounded. Money, however, at the commencement 
of the campaign, was indispensable; and d’Eraery, 
Anne’s clever minister of finance, set himself to devise 
resources to meet the emergency. Among the obsolete 
statutes of the realm, he at length fell upon one ivhich 
he deemed likely to supply the need. This wms an 
edict, duly registered by the parliament of Paris in the 
reign of Henry II., which forbad the extension of the 
suburbs of Paris, under pain of confiscation of the 
houses so erected, and a fine to be imposed, at the dis- 
cretion of government, upon all offenders. A hundred 
years had elapsed since the promulgation of this law ; 
meantime, new streets, splendid palaces, and public 
buildings, had been erected on the forbidden sites. 
Th.e public consternation was unequalled, therefore, 
when an edict appeared, in which the Queen com- 
manded her loyal citizens to demolish them houses, and 
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to destroy their marts of commerce, unless they pre- 
ferred to redeem them, by paying a certain tax upon 
every square yard of building erected in defiance of the 
edict of then- late liege. King Henry 11. The execution 
of the decree was committed to the officers of the 
Chatelet ; who immediately proceeded to “/a toise,” to 
survey, and make report to the privy council, to which 
all appeals were to be addressed. By this expedient 
d’ Emery hoped to elude the interference of the High 
Court : he issued no fresh edict ; the old law revived, 
was local in its effects, and rather concerned the muni- 
cipal council of Paris, than the higher coiu’ts of the 
realm.* 

The edict of ioise launched, Anne determined to take 
recreation at Buel, the abode of the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, 
who was now in high favour at court. Anne was in 
merry spurts, and thoroughly enjoyed change of re- 
sidence, strolling at twilight hour in the beautiful 
gardens, and listening to the dehghtful voice of one 
La Signora Leonora, f a virtuosa, whom Mazarin sent for 
from Italy, to gratify the musical tastes of Anne of 
Austria. Voiture, the poet and cynic, was likewise 
occasionally admitted into the presence of the Queen ; 
whom he flattered by extempore poetical effusions, cele- 
brating her charms, and her conquests. | Mazarin 

* MiSm. de Omer Talon. 4nb(Sry, Vie du Cardinal Mazarin. 

+ The libela of tlio day are very severe on La Signora Leonora, and her 
former liaison with Mazarin. 

t Voitnro composed a poem, celebrating all the lovers of Queen Anne, 
which he presented. In these verses, he boldly asks the Queen, whether, if 
Buokingham could suddenly appear before her, she would prefer to converse 
with the Duke, or with le Fire Vincent de Paul * giving his own suppositions, 
“ although, for the present, ‘ VAmmr est hanni de la cow,' ” 
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frequently visited his royal mistress, and brought her 
reports of the ferment in Paris relative to the nevv' edict ; 
aud how the commissioners, one day, when attempting 
to perform theii' duties, had been pelted by the populace. 
Matters became worse in a few days ; the assaults on 
the officers charged with the onerous duty of taxing the 
houses became so serious — the exasperated proprietors 
thereof, being supported in their resistance by dense mobs 
from the Paubourg St. Antoine — that soldiers were sum- 
moned to preserve public peace. The same afternoon 
a petition, from the owners of the streets, aud suburbs, 
threatened with demolition or taxation, was presented 
to the Parliament of Paris. A motion was there imme- 
diately carried " to petition the Queen to prohibit the 
quest j and graciously to relieve her people from so odious 
a tax.” Anne, on the news of these transactions, came 
immediately to the Palais Royal from Ruel ; and com- 
manded that measm’es should forthwith be suspended, 
until the King had further advised. A few weeks later, 
however, the commissioners again commenced their 
obnoxious proceedings. The unruly scenes continued, 
amidst riots which were daily suppressed by military 
force. Meantime, the 'Chamber again intervened with 
remonstrances, which were received with haughty dis- 
dain by Anne, who shortly replied, " That money was 
requisite to sustain the honour of the French arms 
abroad: and that it was better to put in force an 
ancient ordovnemee which had once received the assent 
of the Parliament, than to issue new fiscal edicts.” 
Language so peremptory took the Chamber by sur- 
prise: the Queen and her minister had hitherto pro- 
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fessed the utmost deference for the advice of Parliament. 
Mazarin declared that he regarded the Parliament 
of Paris as the tutor and guardian of the King in his 
minority ; while Anne of Austria had declined to 
assume the Regency of the realm unless her act met 
with sanction from the Chamber. 

Meantime the riots in Paris continued ; and the safety 
of the city becoming seriously compromised, gave rise to 
a new complication. When a tax forcibly levied on the 
people of Paris was resisted by arms, it was customary 
for the affair to be canvassed by the Parliament — toiitea 
chamlres assemlUes. The inferior courts sitting in the 
Palais de Justice, were the Courts of Inquests and 
Requests, the Court of Aids, and the Courts of 
Accompts. All these Courts met in the Palais, where 
the High Court, or Parliament of Paris, also held its 
sessions. An old and bitter dispute had long subsisted, 
whether the right of convocation of all these chambers 
appertained exclusively to the High Court ; or whether 
convocation was obligatory on the demand of one, or more 
of the chambers. The High Court, which registered the 
royal edicts, and which alone was honoured by the pre- 
sence of the King and the princes of the blood, obsti- 
nately maintained its privilege of convocation, which 
pretension it was the interest of government to support. 
Anne had there many wai’m friends and partisans ; its 
members were principally men of mature experience, 
rich, moderate,- and loyal to the sovereign. La Cour des 
Enqu^tes, on the contrary, was a hotbed of sedition : 
its members favoured novelty and progress ; and were 
distinguished for freedom of speech, and dislilce of arbi- 
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trary government. This court, therefore, on the con- 
tinuation of the tumults in Paris for la toise, demanded, 
by its president, Amelot, that the affair should be laid 
before the assembled chambers. Mathieu Mole,® first 
president of the High Court, after conference with the 
Queen and Mazarin, refused to convoke the chambers ; 
and maintained that the government, in seeking to put 
in force an old law once sanctioned by the Parliament, 
and which could only be abrogated by a royal edict, had 
not made an invasion on public liberty. The following 
morning a novel scene awaited the members of the 
High Court. The seance had scarcely been opened by 
Mole, than a clattering of feet was heard, the doors of 
the hall opened, and two and two the members of tlie 
Courts of Inquests, and Requests, entered. Taking their 
seats on the benches appropriated to them in the general 
assemblies, the members, respectfully saluting the presi- 
dent, sat in solemn silence. f Mole, dignified and self- 
possessed, was equal to the emergency : the silence of 
the invaders showed that they still respected parlia- 
mentary forms, which prescribed that all deliberations 
should be opened by the first president. The session, 
therefore, passed in profound silence j not one word 
being uttered by Mole, or by the intruders. For four 
successive days this strange proceeding continued : as the 
silence of the first president continued unbroken, not 
one of the young members presumed to violate parlia- 


* Mathieu Mol6, Seigneur de Lassy et de Champldtrcuz, born in 1BS4 ; 
died 1656. He married Eenee da Nicolai, and had ten children, Hia sU 
daughters became nuns, 
t St. Aulnire, Hist, de la Fi'onde, p. 119. 
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mentary etiquette by speaking. At the accustomed 
hour when the court rose, they defiled from the chamber 
back to their own hall of assembly. 

Meantime business in all the courts was suspended, 
greatly to the inconvenience of the public. The Queen 
showed much irritation at this conduct. Anne, in 
this first opposition to her government, foresaw what 
Mazarin certainly did not apprehend ; and was with 
difficulty prevented from taking measures to punish the 
insolence of the lower courts. Mazarin, however, ever 
averse to severity, sent for Mole, and together they suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Queen to suspend the ob- 
noxious edict of la ioise, in deference to the popular 
outcry, much against her inclination. Her Majesty, 
however, thought fit to administer a severe rebulte to 
the enterprising counsellors of les En quotes. Her mes- 
sage was, to the effect “ that the Queen was shocked 
with the scandal of their proceedings. She did not 
desire to burden herself with matters of discipline, nor 
to decide to which court’s appertained the right of 
summons to convocation — it was for the united Parlia- 
ment to come to an understanding on that point. She, 
however, expected that la Cour^des Enqu^tes would re- 
member its first and chiefest duty, which was to render 
justice to the subjects of the King ; nor could the mem- 
bers suspend their functions for a day, without being 
pronounced unworthy to possess them. If such a pro- 
ceeding, therefore, was again attempted, her Majesty 
intended to visit such offenders with condign punish- 
ment.” Many murmurs were excited by this reprimand. 
Anne, however, had courage to make known her dis- 
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pleasure ; and possessed the capacity, moreover, to 
enforce her threats, had she not been restrained by the 
temporising policy of Mazarin. The tax of la foise 
being at length withdrawn, the municipal council of 
Paris consented to pay into the treasury, one-tenth of 
the sum originally demanded by the government. 

The unpleasant irritation evoked by this event was 
effaced by the news of the capture of Gravelines by 
M. d’Orleans, and of the success likely to attend other 
military measures in Flanders. When the news arrived of 
the successful termination of the siege of Gravelines,* 
which w'as brought to the Queen by Mazarin, the King 
happened to be with his mother. Transported by the 
news, Louis threw his arms round the Cardinal’s neck 
and embraced him tenderly.f The city was partially 
illuminated : the Luxembourg blazed with light, and a 
bonfire burned in the courtyard — honours offered to her 
husband by the Duchess of Orleans. The court went in 
state to Notre Dame, where aTeDeum was intoned with 
great ceremony. | M. d’Enghien was to Monsieur what 
in ancient days Miltiades had proved to Themistocles. 
Jealous of the glory of the young hero. Monsieur had 
surpassed himself, and. achieved a conquest relative to 
which he never ceased to speculate in wonder, for the 
I'cmainder of his life. The public, however, attributed 
the honours of this successful siege to the Marshal de la 
Meillcraye, acllatus to the Duke. 


The place capitulated July 29, St. Anne’a Day. 

' Aiibiiiyi Cardinal do ilaznrin, Ur. ii. p. 215. 

J “On ne poiit pns douter de (piielle importance 5tait la prise de OttiTeline?,' 
Lo Bi5gQ dura plus (pie deu.r mois.” — ^AuWry, lir. ii. 

TOL I. 
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In Germany, M. d’Engliien had been also gaming 
fresh laurels. On the day when Anne quitted Kuel to 
suppress the riots in Paris, a splendid victory at Pribourg 
over the imperial generals, again conferred lustre on the 
armies of France. The combat lasted three days ; and 
terminated by the retreat of the Count de Mercy, in 
headlong flight to the Bavarian frontier, leaving his 
artillery and baggage, in the hands of the enemy. 
D’Enghien pursued his success, and led his army upon 
Philipsbourg, which, after eleven days’ siege, he com- 
pelled to capitulate; whUe Tureune, besieged Landau, 
which town lilrewise opened its gates to the Prench. 
These brilliant successes transported the Queen. In 
her joy she remembered no longer that her former ally, 
and brother-in-law the Emperor, suifered from the 
triumph of her arms; or that the Catholic King, her 
brother, wept over her hostile attitude towards her once 
beloved Spain, the country of her birth ! 

At Pontainebleau, in the autumn of the year, the 
two successful generals met. The Duke of Orleans, 
Condo, and M. d’Enghien, then agreed to suspend 
the discussion of their private grievances, and to unite 
for the better ordering of the government. The Queen 
at this period seems not to have been quite satisfied 
with her minister, whose conduct in the affair of la 
ioise, she said, had been weak, and vacillating. Anne 
saw that his authority was little respected by the 
princes, especially by M. de Cond4; of whose saucy 
quibbling when in council, her Majesty made bitter 
complaint to Madame la Princesse.* Daring the 

* “S. M. clioft a Mma. la Pi'incipesaa in confldenza, die la conilotta del 
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sojourn of the court at Fontainebleau, Mazarin fell ill 
of bilious fever, and was thought for a brief period to 
be in danger of death. The persons most in Anne’s 
confidence declared, that she had the missives already 
written recalling M. de Chateauneuf to her counsels, in 
case of the death, or resignation of his office, by the 
Cardinal. Mazarin, however, recovered, and gradually 
resumed his place in the good graces of the Queen. 

During the winter of 1644, many gorgeous fetes 
were given, for the record of which, and other festivities, 
space wmiild fail in this record of Anne’s troubled re- 
gency. The Queen of England, the unfortunate Hen- 
rietta Maria, arrived a fugitive in Prance, and was 
received nfiectionately by Anne, who assigned to her 
a pension, and apartments in the forsaken Louvre. 
Oppressed in muid and body, Henrietta earnestly 
desired to see Madame de Chevreuse, her old friend ; 
and as she was intending to make sojourn at the baths 
of Bourbon, she asked permission of the Queen to 
invite the duchess. Anne replied with her usual 
grace, “ that Henrietta was at liberty to indulge so 
natural an inclmation.” It was nevertheless, privately 
intimated to the Queen of England by M. de Jars, “that 
Queen Anne would, in reality, take it amiss if she 
admitted to her presence a lady with whom her Majesty 
was so gravely offended.” This disappointment aggra- 
vated the anger and intrigues of Madame de Chevreuse j 
and upon information which the Cardinal received, he 


Prineips non o buonn, coininoindo n procnraro di mottorsi alia testa del Parla- 
mento pei- reudorsi conaideraHlc, o far como feoa iioll'altva Kegeuza.” — 
Carnets do Mazarin. 
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soon after caused the arrest of her agent in Paris; upon 
whom papers were found which implicated the Duchess 
in a correspondence with the Archduke, governor of 
the Low Countries, on the military affairs of Prance. 
Palcotti, an Italian physician in the household of Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse, was compromised in these mis- 
sives. Anne, therefore,- ordered his arrest, which was 
effected in the streets of Paris, where he was taken 
out of the coach of Mademoiselle de Chevreuse, and 
conveyed to the Bastille. The Duchess wrote to the 
Queen in fury, demanding redress for the insult offered 
to her young daughter; who "was compelled to step 
fi-om her coach, while two archers held a pistol at her 
throat, crying tiiel iue ! — an nnheard-of outrage, Ma- 
dame, for the which I expect satisfaction to bo made to 
my said daughter, and a guarantee from your Majesty 
that neither I, nor mine, shall be subjected again to such 
indignity ! ” This letter, which highly offended the Queen, 
Madame de Chevreuse found means to have conveyed to 
the Palais Royal, and placed on a table in her Majesty’s 
oratory ; for Anne had given strict directions that all 
communications from the banished Duchesses should be 
presented through her minister. The physician, Paleotti, 
meantime underwent an interrogatory, and made so many 
damaging revelations, and confessed so amply concerning 
the correspondences entertained by liis mistress with 
foreign powers, that Riqnetti, Mazarin’s famous agent of 
police, was sent to Tours to request the Duchess to 


* Carnets de Mazarin, iii. ; Coiisiu, Tie de Mndarao do CheTi'euso; 
Arclivos do9 Affaii'es Eti'nngJres : France, t, 107. 
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remove to Angoul^me. Madame de Chevreuse, remem- 
bering tbe fate of her friend, ChMeauneuf, who had 
spent ten dreary years in the fortress of that city, shud- 
dered as she guessed her own too probable fate. Mazarin, 
she knew, held in his hands avowals, and intercepted cor- 
respondence, criminal enough to sanction her committal 
as a prisoner of state. Any fate, any suffering, Madame 
de Chevreuse deemed preferable to the slow tortures 
of a state prison. Her daughter Charlotte fled from 
Paris after the arrest of Paleotti, and had joined her 
mother. The two, therefore, resolved upon immediate 
flight. In the dead of night the Duchess escaped, in 
disguise, from her country house, by the co-operation 
of a faithful servant; and, with her daughter, set out 
alone and on foot, penniless, but carrying bound in 
her girdle, her matchless diamonds, once the pro- 
perty of the unfortunate Marechale d’Ancre, and the 
possession of which it was predicted, brought misfortune 
to the owner. After long wanderings, and startling 
perils, the fugitives reached St. Malo in Bretagne, where 
the Marquis de Co^tquen succoured, and gave them a 
temporary resting-place at his chateau;* and with his 

* There exists a letter ft'ora the Marquis do Cofitqueu to Mozaiiu, confessing 
his charity towards Madame de ChoTreuse, and asking absolution. Mazarin 
answers : “Tai vu pai' collo quo rous ayez pris la peine de m’derire, Tayeu 
que Tous me donnez du passage de Madame la Duchesso de Ohewense dons 
I’nne de vos maisons. Jo me oontenterai de vous assurer que j’ai regu 
coramo jo dels, les preuves que vous me donnez de votre affection pour lo 
Borvice du roi, on cotte rencontre. Je n’ai pas luanqud do representor ft la 
Heine tout oe quo je devois, exonseut co que s’est pasafi pour les raisons quo 
vous inandoz,” &o. &o.— Lettros Erangoises Bibl. Mazarine, fol. 371. Tho 
celebrated jewels of Madame de CheTreuso were delivered by her order to M. 
de Moutr4sor one of her old allies, who despatched them to her at Li&ge by 
a faithful messenger. Anna hebg informed of the fact, caused the arrest, and 
imprisonment of Montr&or for eight months. 
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connivance, the Duchess contrived to bribe the owner of 
a small ship to convey her to Dartmouth. Midway 
across the channel, the ship was captured by an English 
man-of-war, and conveyed to harbour in the Isle of 
Wight. Recognised as a friend of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, Madame de Chevreuse was detained ; and but for 
the intervention of the Earl of Pembroke, governor of 
the island, she would have been again put on board, and 
delivered over to the authorities of the nearest Erench 
port. Prom this danger she was rescued through her 
early friendship with Pembroke, and was permitted to 
continue her flight. She at length reached Dunkirk, 
half dead with terror and privation, from whence she 
wrote to implore the protection of the Archduke. Eer- 
dinand caused her to be escorted to Lihge, where she 
had craved permission to reside, as near as possible to 
the frontier of her beloved France. 

Thus commenced the third exile of the intrepid 
Duchess : times were altered, however, and Madame de 
Chevreuse no longer regarded as the bosom friend of a 
great queen, and the exponent of a powerful political 
party, which waited but the death of one man to assume 
sovereign power, discovered that prestige, and import- 
ance were gone. Disappointment also had soured her 
temper, and rendered her pensive and absent ; besides, 
the lapse of years had marred those radiant charms 
which had first attracted the homage of the leading 
statesmen of Europe. Even her old admirer, Ohai-les 
IV., Duke of Lorraine, now devoted to the charms of the 
lovely Beatrix de Cusance, Princesse de Cantecroix, 
found the correspondence of M. de Mazarin more enter- 
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tainiiig and profitable ; and sent languid replies to the 
fiery missives of the Duchess, against “ Ce Pantalon 
botte — ce mallmiveu/js Mazarin — a ciijus furore libera 
me, DomineP 

Early in the year 1645, financial agonies again beset 
the government. The revenue, exclusive of extraordinary 
aids, and the income of the royal domains, amounted to 
seven millions sterling, which in this day might be equiva- 
lent to nearly twenty millions. The spring again found 
the armies of the belligerent powers active ; while the 
plenipotentiaries sent to treat for peace at hlunster, 
were still occupied in preliminary overtures. D’Em^ry 
now proposed that the treasury should be replenished 
by a donation or benevolence, levied upon the Notables 
of Paris, of eighteen millious of francs. As a sop to the 
Parliament, the members of which eagerly grasped at 
power in the management of the finances, it was further 
enacted, that to the High Court alone should appertain the 
allotment of the loan, and the regulation of the quota to 
be furnished by each ward, or municipal district, of the 
capital. The Queen sent this edict down to the High 
Court, accompanied by a letter couched in decided terms, 
in which she observed — “that the wav could not be 
carried to a glorious termination -without money, which 
was the sinews of war ; that the costs to which the King 
was committed for the honour of France were excessive 
and extraordinary ; that the outlay necessary to maintain 
garrisons in the conquered fortresses amounted to five 
millions ; that his Majesty maintained three large armies 
in Picardy, one in Catalonia, one in Alsace, the army of 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and granted subsidies to the 
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Queen of Sweden, the cost of which for six months 
amounted to thirty millions of livres. That truly the 
first minister of the crown was to be commiserated ; 
inasmuch as his condition was very dififerent to that of 
the late Cardinal minister, who, authorised by a King in 
full possession of sovereign power, levied the funds which 
were necessary for the glory of France, without vexatious 
opposition or appeal/'* Flattered by the direct appeal 
made to them to sanction a pecuniary edict of the crown, 
the members of the High Coui’t registered the edict, and 
issued an ordinance for the distribution of Emery’s 
bonds ; and a few days subsequently, the courts rose for 
the usual autumnal vacation. 

Elate with this success, Mazarin during the recess 
proceeded to enforce his edict. Anne comforted by this 
timely aid, discarded for a time the cares of government 
for the pleasures of her queenly state. Never was Paris 
and the court more attractive ; the Cardinal prospered, 
and no word as yet was whispered against his adminis- 
tration, The intimacy between the Queen and her 
minister had ceased to be commented upon. The 
courtiers, wearied with past disasters, were content 
with frivolous pleasures ; or were absorbed in the graver 
pursuit of repairing their fortunes from the public 
purse, so hberally opened by Mazarin, This interval, 
the years 1645 — 1646, was the paradise of wits and 
poets, Scarron, Malesherhes, Voiture, Scudeiy, flourished 
— the saloons of the famous Ninon de TEnclos echoed 
with brilliant epigrams, and with blasphemous theories, 

Aub&y, Hist, dn Caidiiml do Mazarin, Hr. ii, ; Gualdo, Hist, du 
Ministire du Cardinal de Mazarin, vol. i. 
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The period, however, was not wholly reprobate — noble 
examples of religious zeal electrified the court, and 
people; from the pulpits of the capital the venerable 
St. Vincent de Paul preached to crowds of eager lis- 
teners 5 almsgiving was bounteous ; and the mansions 
of the great were asylums for the necessitous, or places 
of resort where the poor, and the middle-class citizen 
might gain access to the ear of the rich, more than 
would be supposed in these days of patrician exclu- 
siveness. 

Meantime, determined opposition was evidenced 
against M, d’Em4ry’s fiscal projects. The edict, 
though registered by the High Court, could not be 
executed. The Notables of Paris absolutely refused 
the shameless exaction; and called upon the nobles of 
the realm to aid the crown in its financial difficulties. 
“Did not the gallant nobles of Prancis I. impoverish 
themselves to save their King dm’ing his wars with 
Spain. Heiu’i-Quatre defeated his foes without mulcting 
his people ; we will not be victimised by VEtranghe, 
and by her Italian Macchiavell” Anne found the 
much-coveted Regency a bed of thorns : re-action 
had set in ; the commons of Prance oppressed by 
Richelieu, forbidden to asph’e to the rank of territorial 
noblesse, and roused by the example of the English 
people and parliament, awoke to a sense of their power, 
and dignity. While subduing the noblesse of the 
sword, Richelieu had contented himself with repressing 
the prerogatives of the noblesse of la robe — the magis- 
tracy of the realm — who had risen to" independent 
recognition in the state, by being allowed to 'purchase 
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and bequeath their offices, on condition of paying a 
yearly contribution to the royal exchequer, called le droit 
annuel.* Forty thousand offices in the despotic realm 
of France, were thus in hereditary possession of subjects ; 
who deemed them as much their own as the feudal 
noble possessed his castle ! Security of office had ren- 
dered the magistracy of the High Court somewhat 
arrogant; and as the States-General had never been 
convoked since the unfortunate reign of Henri HI., it 
coveted the functions of that august body — 'to wit, the 
supervision, and power of final rejection of all pecuniary 
edicts emanating from the crown ; as well as the power to 
refuse the ratifications of mandates, which the High Court 
in its wisdom, might deem to be adverse to the general 
weal. These pretensions had been met by stern edicts 
of prohibition against all enterprises of the parhament, 
short of remonstrances to the sovereign. Twice in- the 
late reign, the High Com-t had been severely reprimanded 
for undue interference in the legislative functions of the 
crown ; while one of the last edicts fulminated during 
the ministry of Richelieu, clearly defined its power, and 
prohibited any debate in the chamber on state affairs — 
“topics which appertained to the-King only and to his 
ministers j ” which edict the members had been com- 
pelled to inscribe on their registers. The downfall of 
the feudal power of the nobility — intervening hitherto 
between the crown, and the parliament — brought the 
judicial comds more en rapport with the sovereign. 
Anne’s imprudent deference to their authority in the 


Or, la Paulette— introduoed in tlie reign of Henry IV. 
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troublous days succeeding the death of Louis XIII., 
had again aroused the ambition of the members. The 
example of the English parliament, the advance of free 
thought, the national poverty, and the ever increasing 
dereliction of morals in Erance, invited the younger 
counsellors to make a stand for liberty against the 
arbitrary power of the crown. The King was a minor, 
the Queen-Regent a Spaniard, the first minister an 
Italian, the minister of finance a Florentine renegade, 
though a naturalised Frenchman ; the princes of the 
blood were absent, the great feudal nobles discontented 
and exiles, the faction once called Les Importants was 
suppressed, but not extinct — surely, every circumstance 
fi'.voured the supposition that a fight for freedom sup- 
ported by the aristocracy of wealth — that of la robe, 
the chiefs, and representatives of the commons — might 
issue in a popular triumph. 

St. Martin’s day being the term when the courts re- 
assembled, the termagant members of Les Enqu^tes 
commenced hostilities. The more sober members of 
the High Court had scarcely exchanged greetings, when 
a summons came down requiring, convocation and union 
of all the courts, " to reform the realm, and to confer 
for the better administration of the finances, and tbe 
general management of the kingdom ! ” Having sanc- 
tioned the late fiscal edict, the High Com’t summarily 
declined the summons. Filled with zeal and indigna- 
tion the counsellors of Les .Enqu^tes, resolving to break 
their bondage, called a meeting in the Hall of St. Louis. 
Ninety-four members responded to the summons. Their 
first act was to elect a president j their choice fell on 
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M. de Barillou. Business was then proceeded with, and 
a resolution unanimously carried, to the effect that “ the 
first president Mol6 should be summoned three times to 
deliberate, toutes cJiambres assemblees, on public affairs ; 
upon his refusal, the second president of the High Court 
should be invited to sanction such deliberations ; after- 
wards, the third president a mortier ; failing these, the 
oldest member of the Court of Inquests should be asked 
to preside, and to put the question to the vote, should 
MM. de la Grande Chambre decline to perform their 
duty.” The leadership of the High Court was about to 
pass into the hands of the most daring of the innovators. 
Mazarin was in despair ; the Queen enraged, and bent 
upon vindicating the royal dignity. Richelieu’s astute- 
ness would have perceived a grand opening for division 
ill the ranks of the magistracy, by this bold breach of 
privilege on the part of a minor court ; the rebellion of 
the inferior chamber against la haute chambre, was an 
error likely to secm’e the triumph of royal influence. 
Anne, however, insisted that the dignity of the throne 
should be vindicated. An order of arrest, therefore, was 
issued against the presidents de Barillon, and de Gayant, 
and the counsellors Le Comte and Queslin. Barillon was 
conducted provisionally to the Bastille, and eventually 
to Pignerol; the counsellors were severally despatched 
to Montargis, and to Chateaugontier. Words can inade- 
quately paint the sensation occasioned by these arrests. 
The High Comd instantly assembled, penitent for the error 
it had committed in giving sanction to M. d’Em^ry’s 
arbitrary edict yiOK?' la creation de rentes. The arrest of 
the counsellors of Les Bnquetes struck terror into the 
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breasts of all members. Mole promptly responcling to 
tbe wishes of the majority, convoked a seance of all the 
chambers, March, 1645 ; and, after a short deliberation, 
it was resolved to march to the Palais Eoyal, and 
respectfully demand the liberation of the prisoners. 
The first president here interposed, stating that the 
Queen, he understood, was ill, and greatly concerned 
at the mutinous attitude of the chambers ; moreover, 
that M. le Cardinal had been seen to leave Paris in 
the du’ection of Riiel. The members, however, were 
not to be diverted from their purpose; and at five 
o’clock p.M. the august assembly defiled through the 
streets of Paris — the first of its many peregrinations on 
foot to the Palais Royal, to attempt to subdue the 
indomitable will of Anne of Austria.* 

The Queen was in bed, when Guitaut, captain of 
the guard, rushed info her ante-room aghast, to inform 
her that the court of Parliament in a body was 
approaching the palace, and to request instructions. 
Anne ordered Monsieur to be summoned, who on the 
preceding day had arrived from the Low Countries ; but 
was informed, that with Madame, he had left the capital 
for his country-seat at Meudon. Anne then commanded 
the presence of Bailleul, under secretary of finance, 
who chanced to be in the palace. With the utmost 
coolness, she then directed Bailleul, and M. Guitaut 
to receive the members on their arrival. “Tell MM. 
de la Cour,” exclaimed Anne, “ that I am ofiended 
at their audacity in daring to visit me without’ my per- 

* M6m. de Motteville, t. 1 ; OmoT. Talon. Mdm. t. 1 ; Eegistres ilu Pni’- 
loment de Paris ; Hiat dn Tempa. 
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mission, or without having first asked f(3r audience. 
Command them to return to the place whence they came. 
I will not admit them to my presence ! ” Louis XIII. 
warned his ministers, who disparaged the Queen his 
wife, that if opportunity afforded she would prove her- 
self, for weal or for woe, une maitresse main ! The 
members, discomfited by Anne’s message, reluctantly 
retired. “ The Queen,” relates Madame de Motteville, 
“ ridiculed my fright at the approach of these said ‘ do- 
tards ; ’ for I had implored her Majesty to summon the 
Marshal deGrammont to defend us against this invasion 1 ” 
On the 20th, the Queen sent to the chamber, inti- 
mating her willingness to grant audience on the fol- 
lowing day to the members. • At two o’clock the courts 
assembled, headed by Mol6, and again marched in 
procession from the Palais de Justice, to the Palais 
Royal. Anne, being still indisposed, was in bed, and 
declined to admit the members within her chamber, in 
which was M. d’Orldans, the Prince de Conde, and 
MM. de Chavigny, and de Brienne. The first president 
alone approached her Majesty, and besought her to 
liberate the counsellors imprisoned by her order. Anne 
languidly replied, " that she was*ill, and would delegate 
the Chancellor to address the assemblage.” Siguier 
then briefly stated that the Queen could not grant 
the petition of the august assembly ; that she had acted 
by the advice of M. d'Orleans, MM. de Conde, and 
d’Enghien, Nevertheless, if the prisoners were brought to 
trial, she promised that the cause should be tried not by 
a special commission, but by the Parliament. The Chan- 
cellor then held a private conference with Mole. He 
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stated that the august mother of the King was swayed 
by patriotic motives ; that turbulent demagogues in the 
Chamber hurt the royal interests, while it degraded the 
dignity of the High Court; and as it plainly appeared 
that her Majesty was hritated, the most prudent course 
was to temporise, and to make mutual concession. M. 
d’Orleans, and the Prince de Conde then observed, “that 
the Queen, ever lenient, was in her heart disposed to 
overlook the audacity of the members, provided that 
public business was resumed, and obedience rendered to 
the mandates of the King.* 

The coiu’ts departed from the Palais Royal, dissatis- 
fied, and hostile. The arrest of the members of Les 
Enqukes, for disobedience to the royal commands, was 
a precedent utterly to be disallowed, if liberty was to be 
preserved ; and yet the members knew that they medi- 
tated the usurpation of privileges which had never 
been conferred on their body. The Parliament advised 
the sovereign; it administered justice to all classes of 
citizens; before its tribunal the traitor was arraigned, 
until the era of Richelieu, who nominated special com- 
missioners for the purpose : but to claim power, as the 
representatives of the nation, with the faculty of annul- 
ling edicts issued by the privy council was a function 
never before arrogated. For three following months 
the Parliament agitated for the release of the imprisoned 
members ; the courts of Inquests and of Requests sus- 
pended their sittings, and the sole occupation of the 
Great Chamber— the final court of appeal — consisted in 
drawing up petitions and amendments, and in audiences, 

^ Anbury, Hist, du Cardinal da ITazarin, IW. iii. 
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and altercations witli the Qaeen, and Mazarin. The 
country murmured ; causes affecting individual interests 
remained in suspense, whilst the courts fought the battle 
of their colleagues. 

Mazarin at length induced the Queen to liberate the 
two counsellors, men of no social standing ; but solici- 
tations proved powerless to gain Aune’s sanction that 
the same grace should be bestowed on the exiled 
presidents. The concession, disdainfully received, more 
than ever renewed the hopes, and the threats of the 
demagogues of the assembly, inflamed by the reci- 
tal of the rigour exercised towards them by the re- 
turned counsellors. Pive times deputies from the High 
Court proceeded to the Palais Royal to remonstrate ; 
the Queen refused to make concession, and peremp- 
torily ordered the courts to return to their duty in 
administering justice to the King's subjects. Anne, 
to render her order more emphatic, sent a formal 
message on Priday, June 10th, to the chamber by the 
Prince de Conde, to the efibet “ that while the kingdom 
ivas peaceable, and the arms of the King glorious abroad, 
she would not permit the Parliament to defy her autho- 
rity ; that she commanded that causes should be again 
heard, aud decided by the coui’ts ;* meantime, if it so 
pleased the members, they might, during two days in 
the week, debate and draw up written statements of 
their views, and remonstrances, which she would gra- 
ciously accept, and consider.” It was, nevertheless, 
considered expedient to make one more attempt to 

* “ La Bemo a troiwd trfta mauvaia qu’on eut oossiS do rondro la justice.” — 
Aiilidiy, liy. iii. 
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bend Anne’s inflexible will.* Mazarin throughout this 
undignified squabble plays a passive part— he never 
addresses the members, nor does the Queen in any way 
refer to his judgment in her communications. 

On the 5th of September, therefore, the courts, being 
duly authorised, assembled in the grand gallery of the 
Palais Royal, to make a final effort on behalf of the 
Presidents Barillon, and Gayant. The Queen entered, 
richly attired, leading the King by the hand. In her 
suite were Mazarin, Conde, M. d’Orleans, Chavigny, M. 
de Brienne, M. de Bailleul, M. d’Emery, the Chancellor 
Seguier, and the Due de Guise. She was also accom- 
panied by Madame la Princesse, by Mademoiselle, and 
by Madame de Motteville. Anne received graciously 
enough the haraugue of the president Mathieu Mole — 
his character for sturdy honesty, and alleged devotion to 
the interests of the crown, ever secured for him favour- 
able notice. Siguier then stepped forward, expecting 
that Anne would thank her loyal commons, and com- 
mand her Chancellor to answer the address. The 
Queen, however, herself rose to reply. “M. le Presi- 
dent,” said she, with dignity, “I will not dissimulate 
my opinion of the disloyal conduct of your assembly, 
and which brings you to my presence. My indul- 
gence and bienveillance, encourage you to enterprises 
which I cannot too strongly reprobate. Eor three 
months no functions of justice have been rendered ; in- 
stead, a lawless assembly has scandalised the realm. I 


* “ Ila oonnoissaiont que I’eaprit de la Reine dtoit uloerd, ot qu’ella sa 
pei’suadoit qii’on voulnt disputer avec olle du point d’anthoritd.” — Aubdry, 
liv. III. 


Tuli. I. 
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trust that after receiving protest from my own lips, loyal 
order may be restored. If your tumultuous assemblies 
continue, I take God to witness I will repress them with 
all the power of the crown, so that posterity may be 
aware how deeply the Parliament has incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the King, and my own ! ” A silence ensued ; 
this strong expression of the Queen’s sentiments, and 
her emphatic utterance, surprised all the persons present. 
Mole at length spoke : “ Madame, we, nevertheless, again 
venture to jiray you to show the same clemency to MM. 
de Barillon and Gayant as you have vouchsafed to their 
humble colleagues — or failing this, to ordain that their 
trial may instantly take place before the ordinary tribunal 
— our Chamber. Madame, consider that arbitrary pro- 
ceedings enable a man’s enemies to vituperate, and 
malign him. Public security and policy, Madame, render 
it inexpedient that any man should suffer imprisonment, 
except after mature investigation, conducted by the re- 
cognised judges of the land, who are appointed by the 
sovereign to execute justice, and to punish calumny.” 
Anne coloured. “ Her Majesty,” interposed the Chan- 
cellor, hastily, “is well informed of the hostility of le 
President de Barillon. Her Majesty can promise that 
when ho is brought to trial, she will not imitate the 
example of M. le Cardinal de Richelieu, by appointing 
a High Commission, but will cause the said president 
to be arraigned before his natural judges — ^you, MM. 
de la Com’ 1 ” At these words, Anne again impetuously 
rose from her chah’, with flaming eyes — ^“What, Mes- 
sieurs ! you presume to remonstrate ? — you, who have 
seen the greatest persons in this realm imprisoned and 
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exiled, without uttering a single .protest ! Because I 
have thouglit fit to arrest two turbulent common-coun- 
cihnen, you dare to approach, as if you were about to 
subject me to official interrogations ! ” Anne paused, 
apparently too moved to proceed. Mole said a few 
words of deprecation. “Enough, M. Mold! you have 
heard my sentiments 1 ” exclaimed Anne, stepping from 
the dais, and followed by her ladies, she quitted the 
saloon by a low door which communicated with her 
private apartments.* 

M. de Mazarin meantime was busied in private collo- 
quy with Omer Talon,f the Queen’s eloquent, and ener- 
getic attorney-general. Talon had already acquired high 
repute for integrity, and honesty. These iete-a-tete inter- 
views, of which Mazarin was always so fond, produced 
little result. The recipient of the honour felt that the 
insinuating civility offered to him was rather the clever 
cunning of the adventurer, than a process of wise con- 
ciliation on the part of the able minister. People feared 
Mazarin’s dexterity, and his influence over the Queen ; 
but never, during the regency, did he command national 
respect. His Itahau accent often rendered his sugared 
speeches ridiculous; while his sprightly jests, at most 
inopportune moments, stirred up much iiTitation. M. 
Talon therefore, joined his colleagues little propitiated 
by Mazarin’s explanations. 

The day but one following (September 7th), the 
Queen sent word to the Chamber, that as M. d’Emery’s 
edict pour la creation de rentes, had been the source 

* Antfiry. Hist, du Cardinal de Mazarin. 

t Edgistros du Parloment de Paris. 
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of discord and sedition, the King would go down to 
the Parliament, and command the registration of the 
decree, by the exercise of his absolute authority. The 
young King, therefore, accompanied by the Regent, 
Mazarin, and the princes of the blood, went in state to 
the Palais, and held a court, or Lit de Justice, with 
little pomp ; when, after a speech from the Chancellor, 
the obnoxious decree was registered, by the express 
command of the King, and inserted in the Parliamentary 
registers.* 

Funds to cover the current expenses of the war for the 
year 1645 were thus obtained. The country murmured, 
however, that a prerogative of the crown so questionable 
and arbitrary, should have been put in force during the 
minority. The theory, upon which the Kings of France 
had been invested with authority so despotic was, that 
the anointed monarch, after prayer, mature consideration, 
and duly weighing the remonstrances of the Parliament, 
had, by some wisdom inherent to the kingly power, 
descried causes and reasons, why any edict in dispute, 
ought to be enforced for the good of his people — a sup- 
position, which could not by any sophistry be applied to 
the mental processes of the child-King. 

The letters, and notes of Mazarin meantime, abound 
with plaints, and denunciations, of his unhappy posi- 
tion in France ; harassed by a great war, the hostility 
of the people and Parliament of Paris, and the uncertainty 
of the Queen’s temper. At this period, Mazarin was never 
certain that the next hoiu’ might not find him deposed 


AubiJry. Omer Talon. Do Eetz. La Eochefonoauld. 
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from his power by the caprice of of Austria, and a 
fugitive on his way to Rome. His unlimited power over 
the policy of the Queen commenced only when the princes 
of the blood united to oppose her will ; at this time 
Anne had resources away from her minister, iu the 
friendship of the Due d’Orleans, and the Conde family. 
Mazarin, nevertheless, commenced the decoration of his 
new abode in the Palais Royal. Pictures, statues, and 
cabinets of exquisite workmanship, arrived from Rome. 
His refined taste charmed the Queen, to whom he 
offered each choice consignment as it arrived. The deco- 
rations of the Palais Royal were placed under his super- 
intendence — workmen, painters, and carvers from Italy 
obeyed Mazarin’s summons, and adorned the royal abode. 
Pew traces now remain of Anne’s private apartments at 
the Palais Royal, excepting the magnificent gallery which 
connected her apartments with the corps de logis assigned 
to Mazarin, and in which the council always assembled. 
Anne’s reception-room communicated with her bed- 
chamber ; a door opening from this saloon conducted to 
a smaller apartment hung with grey satin, which com- 
municated with her oratory. This, la petite chambre 
grise, acquired notoriety in the coming troubles ; for 
there the Queen gave secret audiences, and retired to 
indulge the bitterness of her grief, and resentments. 
Beyond the Queen’s bed-chamber a magnificent bath- 
room, and ante-chamber existed, which opened upon 
tortuous corridors, beset with staircases convenient for 
the access of personages honoured by private interviews 
with Anne. In the midst of the fierce disputes for the 
levy of finance, Mazarin imprudently purchased the 
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splendid hotel situated at the corner of the Rue des 
Petits Champs, and then separated from the Palais 
Royal by the garden of the palace. This mansion, built 
by Mansard for the wealthy president Tubceuf, pre- 
sently expanded into the gorgeous Palais Mazarin, with 
its seven courts and vast gardens, which occupied the 
entire space now lying between the Rues Petits Champs, 
Richelieu, and Vivienne, extending from thence to the 
present Rue Colbert. To the architect Mansard, and 
the painter Simon Vouet, the Cardinal intrusted the 
construction, and adornment of his palace. He offered 
to Bernini, the celebrated Roman painter and architect, 
an annual pension of 12,000 crowns, provided he would 
settle in France and superintend his works, and those 
undertaken by the crown — so far was his Eminence 
from anticipating the terrible events impending. The 
new Pope, Innocent X., who had been elected despite 
the veto of France, was not, however, disposed to grant 
Bernini a licence, which must have arrested the pro- 
gress of the works in St. Peter’s ; where the grand 
baldacchino of the high altar, was then in process of 
being erected. 

In November of the year 1646, the marriage of the 
Princess Marie de Gonzague Nevers, daughter of the 
Duke of Mantua, with Uladislas IV., Kiing of Poland, 
was celebrated.* The arrival of the Polish ambassadors, 
and their entry into Paris, was one of the most splendid 


The author has ia hand a history of this oelshrnted Printoss, and of her 
no less renowned sister, Anne do Gonzague, Princess Palatine. The inedited 
documents and letters, collected by the author, from the French, and other 
foreign Arohiyes, fill a large portfolio. 
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and curious pageants of the centpry. Anne declared 
the beautiful bride to be a daughter of France; and 
presented her with a marriage portion despite of the 
national poverty. Madame de Montbazon was per- 
mitted by the Queen to retmm to Paris, to adorn the 
magnificent f^tes given on the occasion. The marriage 
of the .rich heiress, Mademoiselle de Rohan, with Henri 
de Chabot, Baron de St. Aulaire, was likewise celebrated 
at this time. The mother of the bride. Marguerite de 
Rohan, the fierce daughter of the great Due de Sully, 
in vain protested against a union so unequal as that 
between the proud hehess of the elder branch of Rohan, 
and a cadet of Jarnac — a princess, whose alliance had 
been asked by the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, by the 
Count de Soissons, and by Prince Rupert, son of the 
Elector Palatine, and of Elizabeth Stuart. These illus- 
trious alliances had, however, fallen through ; and 
Mademoiselle de Rohan, at the age of twenty-eight, 
resolved to please herself, and to gratify her passion 
for the handsome young cavalier, M, de Chabot. The 
Due d’Enghien, during a brief visit to Paris, interested 
himself for Chabot, and obtained for him the brevet 
rank of a duke, from_ the Queen. The marriage was 
privately celebrated in defiance of the commands of the 
Duchesse de Rohan ; the affair created intense excite- 
ment, “ et entretini toute la terre durant Vhiver,” writes 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 

The campaign of 1645 placed the glory of the French 
arms on a pinnacle of fame. The hero d’Enghien had 
carried the victorious orijlamme over the plains of 
Swabia, to the banks of the Danube, under the very 
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Avails of Donnauwerth. Turenne, skilled and cautious 
general as he was, had suffered himself to be surprised 
by the Count de Mercy at Marieiidal, and had to 
deplore the loss of half his army. D’Enghien flew to 
retrieve the national honour, and joined the Marshal de 
Turenne at Spires. Soon the great battle of Nord- 
lingen * avenged Turenne’s ignominious defeat. The 
fight at Nordlingen is one of the most hotly contested 
on the pages of history — a general of ability inferior to 
that of the great Cond^, must have succumbed. The 
young hero performed prodigies of valour ; tivo horses 
were killed under him, and three were disabled ; and he 
received a pistol-shot in the elbow, and a sabre-wound 
in the thigh. The cost of this famous day to Prance, 
was four thousand soldiers. The enemy lost six 
thousand men, the greater portion of its artillery, and 
forty standards. The greatest calamity which befel the 
enemy was the death of the gallant, and brave de 
Mercy, who was slain on a field, which he had yielded 
only to the genius and irrepressible energy of a general, 
whom the common soldiers revered as more than 
mortal. Well might the Queen, imbued with senti- 
ments so despotic, take courage .to persist in the arrest 
of Barillon, and in defying the remonstrances of the 
Parliament. Anne, on the 8th of August, 1645, was 
walking in the garden of the palace, meditating on 
the glorious news of the victory, when Mazarin ap- 
proached to impart some details of the conflict. Anne 
received her minister with exclamations of joy. 
“Madame, should we not rather mourn than rejoice, 

* Fought August 3rd, 1645. 
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considering tlie men of valour, asid of worth who have 
given their lives to purchase this victory ? ” His 
Eminence, after this little reprimand, then read to the 
Queen the list of the dead : he also imparted serious 
news — not less, than the conqueror of Nordlingen, 
after escaping the perils of the battle, had fallen ill 
of brain fever from excitement, and fatigue. He 
had been conveyed from the camp at Heilbronn, in a 
state of insensibility lying in a litter, escorted by a 
thousand men under the command of the Marshal de 
Graramont, to Philipsbourg, his capture of the pre- 
ceding year. The life of the young prince hung in 
suspense for several days. Anne sent the royal phy- 
sicians to Phdipsbourg ; and the duke was at length 
pronounced convalescent, but so weakened that a long 
period of rest was necessary to restore his shattered 
health. The danger of the duke seems to have given 
rise to speculations in the Queen’s mind. Anne had 
strong presentiments respecting M. d’Enghien. Here- 
after she had reflected, the brave, and eccentric prince 
might not pay that deference to the royal authority, 
which even the highest court in the realm had found 
courage to defy. Madame de MotteviUe, one evening, 
was in attendance on her Majesty, who after speaking 
approvingly of M. d’Enghien, added, “ Providence, 
who has saved the life of M. d’Enghien, will doubt- 
less also preserve me, should he ever rise against 
me. Such a trial would be severe — but probably 
salutary.” Perhaps a lingering regret now and then 
lurked in Anne’s mind, that peace had not been con- 
cluded at the commencement of her Kegency, in 
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accordance with the r counsel of her old friends, the 
Due de Beaufort, Madame de Chevreuse, and M. de 
Beauvais. The victories of M. d’Enghien, and his 
power over the armies of Erance, rendered him a dan- 
gerous subject during a regency. The French people, 
as Madame de Chevreuse had stated, hated the war; 
they had no sympathy with the heretic allies of the 
crown ; and were persuaded that Mazarin prevented the 
conclusion of peace for his own selfish interests. But 
rather than restore the power wrested from the feudal 
houses of the realm by the strong rule of Richelieu, or 
diminish one of the prerogatives of the crown, Anne had 
renounced her brother the Catholic King, and her old 
friends : and she was then nerving herself to make equal 
sacrifice, strenuously to defend the throne against the 
assaults of the Parliament. 

During the winter months of 1645 council was dili- 
gently holden to prepare another scheme of finance 
likely to be acceptable to the chamber. Yearly, extra- 
ordinary taxation was obliged to be resorted to, in order 
to defray the costs of the war. D’Emdry diligently 
rummaged again in the pages of the old sthtute-books of 
the realm, to discover another ^obsolete tax, which, 
revived, might not press heavily on any class, and that 
might become a permanent impost.* The extension of 

■I* " D’Emery, surintemlant cles linaacea, avait a mon aans, I’eaprit le plus 
oorrompu de soa aiJcle. II ne ohoreliaifc que daa aoma pour trouTer des ddits, 
Je BO puis vous exprimor le fond de I’taae da peraonnage, qui disait en plein 
conseil (je I'ai ofii) que la foi n’dtait qae pour lea marohanda 1 Get Eonmie 
qui avait dtd ooudamnfi !i Lyons dans sa jouaesso ii Stre peudu, gouvetnait le 
Cardinal Mazarin on tout ce quo regai-dait le dedans du royaume.’’ — ^De Rstr, 
Mdm. p. 137. 
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la faille, or land tax, to tlie nobks and clergy hitherto 
exempt from this burden, might pex’haps have been 
acceptable to the commons ; but neither Mazarin, nor 
d’Emery dare propose the innovation, deterred, perhaps, 
by the threatening attitude of many of the Queen’s lieu- 
tenants over provinces. M. d’Emery was a man of re- 
source, and of mind enterprising enough to deviate 
from the old path of finance. He, therefore, after 
mature consideration, proposed that a tariff, or octroi, 
should be levied on all provisions, and commodities 
brought into the city of Paris — a tax which it was 
proposed gradually to extend to all the principal cities 
of the realm. As money was indispensable, the project 
was enlightened and fair; and but for the lamentable 
spirit of sedition rife in the capital, might have rescued 
the country from years of anarchy. The edict was 
favourably received by the Queen and council ; and sent 
to the Cour des Aides for registration, as a droit 
d' aides, which was immediately accomplished. The tax 
thenceforth was levied, amid much opposition from the 
inhabitants of the capital, but with a very sensible, and 
happy result for the treasury. For a whole year how- 
ever the High Court, grievously offended at the inde- 
pendent act of its inferior chamber, clamoured, and 
maintained the right of all the courts to have discussed, 
and passed this edict. The ignorant obstinacy dis- 
played, in destroying the prestige of the crown, is 
scarcely credible. Peace, and the cessation of extra- 
ordinary taxation, was in reality clamoured for. The 
Queen’s mmister, hoping to conciliate animosities, in- 
vited the fii’st president de Mold, and his colleagues. 
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the presidents from all the courts, to a conference in the 
Palais Royal. The debate was long and animated, and 
chiefly concerned the right of the united Parliament to 
register a pecuniary edict ; therefore, as that process 
had not been fulfilled in the matter of the tariff, MM. 
de la Cour contended that the edict was illegal, and 
must be annulled. Mazarin replied in an able speech, 
temperate, but shifty : unfortunately he offended the 
assembled magistrates by expressing his surprise that 
their august body should lose time in the discussion of 
such bagatelles ! Mazarin concluded by putting the 
pertinent question — what were the taxes the Parliament 
recommended, and would support ? as her Majesty had 
no especial bias for any method, and would gladly 
content the King’s subjects. This was a difficult 
question, and was as such, evaded. Two other con- 
ferences were vouchsafed to the counsellors : a second 
at the Palais Royal, the third at the Luxembourg, at 
which Monsieur presided, being the first time since the 
commencement of the Regency, that he took any pro- 
minent part in affaffs of state. The Queen treated the 
Parliament with the greatest insouciance, and even inso- 
lence.* The Chamber greatly , desired, and humbly 
requested to be honoured by her presence at one of 
their conferences. Anne complied so far as to appear 
at the first conference for a few seconds, when she took 
leave under protest of visiting her young son the Due 


* “Ce canaille 1 oes badaudsi ce petit peuple I cea drfilea de la robe ! ” 
were expletives frequently heard on the lipa of the Queen. It was likewise 
observed, that a flush of anger passed over the fair boyish features of Louis 
XIT. whenever the Parliament was mentioned in his presence. 
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d’Anjou, who had fallen sick of fever. Mol^, in his 
private interviews with Mazarin, counselled him to pre- 
vail upon the Queen to attend the conference, fixed to 
be holden in the Luxembom’g ; as her Majesty, being 
a foreigner, and having been little accustomed to pohtics 
during the life of the late King, might be enlightened 
by hearing the harangues of the veteran magistrates 
of the realm. Anne, however’, absolutely declined to 
be present. At the conference, M. de BaiUeul cour- 
teously stated, that her Majesty being much indisposed 
could not profit by the erudite debate about to ensue; 
when M. de Condb rose, and hurriedly said that he was 
especially ordered to say, that the Queen, though per- 
fectly well, declined to communicate personally with 
the Parliament, believing that she showed her esteem 
for MM. de la Cour sufficiently, by authorising a con- 
ference between them, her ministers, and the princes of 
the blood.* In such fashion did Queen Anne defy the 
veteran counsellors of the crown. 

In the midst of these broils, the enemies of France con- 
tinued to fall beneath the valorous sword of d’Enghien. 
Monsieur had again asked the command in chief of 
the armies of France in the Low Countries, during the 
campaign of 1 646, and had obtained his wish. D'Enghien 
generously offered to serve in the army commanded by 
Monsieur. Town after town presently capitulated, to 
the high delight of the duke, who believed himself to 

* “La reins ne voulait paa qua I’on omt qu’elle fut mnlado j mais qu’eUs 
n'avait paa vouln se trouver ^ eette conference, ni oommuniqner par eHemSme 
aveo le Parlement ; ot quo oo leur etait assez d’lionneur d’ou oonfdrer aveo M. 
le Duo d'Orloana, et MM. lea premiers Oiinistrea de I'Stat.” — Note d’Omor 
Talon, ann. 1647. 
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be a second Alexander ; and actually, had the vanity to 
sign several letters, addressed to his intimate friends 
with the surname of Poliorcetes or the Besieger, the 
sonbriquet of that hero of antiquity. King Demetrius. 
The French passed the river Colme, and took the 
towns of Lens, Bambourg, Merville, Bethune, Courtray, 
d’Arnientim’es, Landrecy, and Furnes. M. d’Enghieii 
completed the glorious galaxy by the capture of Dun- 
kirk — that stronghold, so coveted by France, and yet so 
formidable to conquer. In Italy, the King’s arms tri- 
umphed j but at the siege of Orbitello * the young 
Due de Breze was killed by a cannon-ball, while bom- 
barding the town, which was being attacked by land at 
the same time by Prince Thomas of Savoy. 

The prematui’e death of the Due de Breze, high 
admh'al of France, and brother of the young Duchess 
d’Enghien, was the cause of another deplorable wrangle, 
which greatly affected the health and temper of Queen 
Anne. M. d’Bnghien, as soon as he heard oi the 
death of the duke, wrote to the Queen demanding as a 
right, the high charges of his brother-in-law — that of 
admiral in chief, and governor of Brouage and the 
adjacent isletk Conde and his, wife, earnestly sup- 
ported their son’s demand ; “ Madame ! the hero, the 
saviour of France, the hope and support of our royal 
house, on whom can these great, and important charges 
be more worthily bestowed?” asked Madame de Cond^, 
pompously. Anne, however, wisely resolved not to 
add additional power to that already possessed by the 

* Fought June 4tih, 1646. The Duo de Br4z^ was Atmaud de Mailiq 
whose mother was Nicole, sister of the Cardinal de llioholieu. 
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duke. By the advice of Mazariu she therefore, her- 
self, assumed the vacant offices ; adding them to that 
of governor of Bretagne, which the importunity of the 
Due de Vendome, at the commencement of the regency, 
had compelled her to assume. The fmy of the Prince 
de Conde surpassed all bounds ; he threatened M. de 
Mazariu with exile, declined to be present at council, 
and took ceremonious farewell, preparatory to retiring 
from eourt to his government of Burgundy. Madame 
de Condd, though “ she coveted all the crowns of the 
universe to heap them on the head of her heroic son,” 
prudently remained in Paris; but in so disagreeable 
and snappish a humour, that people fled from her pre- 
sence. Madame de Lougueville also demonstrated much 
resentment ; and lashed the Cardinal so keenly with her 
tongue, that she never recovered the good graces of his 
Eminence. In the Carnets de Mazarin of this year, 
the following entry occurs concerning the duchess — a 
sketch of her character which, though harsh in its 
conclusions, was not altogether false : — “ Madame de 
Lougueville possesses great power over her brothers. 
She pretends to despise the court ; to hate favouritism ; 
and to ridicule everybody who does not fall at her 
feet. She wishes to see her brother pre-eminent, and 
to dispose of every grace. She is a lady of great dis- 
simulation, and receives the deference paid to her with 
the utmost haughtiness, as if due to her charms ; she 
is cold in her manners, she loves gallantry, but rather 
to gain adherents, than to do evil.” Whilst M. le 
Prince was making preparations to leave Paris, he ob- 
served one day in a menacing manner to Le Tellier, 
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“ that as for himself be was resigned to ingratitude, and 
should never make war on the King for any pretext j 
hut he coidd not answer for the future conduct of his 
son, who was slighted, and neglected by the Queen.” 
Anne, ever prompt, on being informed of this boutade, 
and being moreover disturbed at the receipt of a press- 
ing letter from Monsieur, entreating her to grant to M. 
d’Enghien the charge he solicited, wrote to M. de‘ 
Cond^ to the effect, “ that she did not believe that M. 
d’Enghien would ever forget his duty : nevertheless, 
should it so occur, it would be more expedient for M. 
leDuc to declare himself before he attained to the digni- 
ties he seemed to covet. The Queen, moreover, would 
not suffer the prince to remain in Paris, nor to possess 
in repose his great wealth and ofBces, should it happen 
that M. his son thought proper to disturb the peace of 
the realm.”* The Due d’Enghien, better advised, 
wrote, though with covert irony, to thank the Queen 
“ for her goodness in holding the office of high admiral 
for him ; as he doubted not that it was her intention to 
rehnquish it at the conclusion of the campaign, when he 
should have better merited her royal favour.” 

Many indications inducing the Queen to suppose 
that Conde and his son contemplated a political alliance 
with the Due d’Orleans, they undertaking to support 
each other in their demands on the government, Anne 
wrote to Monsieur, requesting him to return, and aid 
her by his counsels. At the same time she despatched 
M. de Comminges to M. d’Enghien with a warrant, 


M^m, d’Omar Talon, t, 11, finn, 1B46, 
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whicli conferred upon the young- hero the proud title 
of Commander in chief of all the armies of France. 
D’Enghien thanked the Queen with ardour, and ap- 
peared to forget his disappointment relative “to the 
succession of M. de Breze.” 

The young Louis Qoatorze had now completed his 
eighth year (September 5th, 1G4G); it was therefore 
necessary that he should be placed under the care of 
tutors. Madame de Sendcd had admirably fulfilled her 
duties, so far as her knoivledge as nne grande dame, 
went. Her pupil could dance to admiration ; his boyish 
carriage was the perfection of grace ; he could salute 
the court and the people, and stoop to kiss his mother’s 
fair hand with exquisite case, and elegance. He recited 
little poems with precise accent and manner ; his taste 
for dress, and for flirtation already excited much 
amusement and wonder; while the way in which he 
put his juvenile regiment through its drill, and gave 
the word of command, caused tears of admiration to 
rise in the eyes of the veteran officers about the 
court. The ladies idolized the beautiful boy-ldng; 
his little compliments were treasured ; and locks of 
his bh'ght auburn hair, presented by himself, were 
enshrined under precious jewels, and worn next to the 
heart of many a fair damsel. Louis from his earliest 
age is reported never to have forgotten that he was a 
king ; and never allowed of caressing familiarities 
as a child, but gravely stretched out his hand to be 
kissed. When taken from the care of Madame de 
Sen6c6, however, Louis could read only passably, and 
managed very badly with his pen ,• while his spelling 
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■was e'ven more neglected. The Queen addressed an 
admirable letter* to the High Court, and to the other 
Companies, in which she informed the King’s loving 
subjects, that she had appointed the Cardinal Mazarin as 
superintendent of King Louis’s education, and governor 
of his person : “ the said Cardinal, in his devotion to this 
crown, being 'wOling to add that labour to those which 
he daily endures for the weal of this realm. I believe 
that this appointment is sanctioned, and even indicated 
by the honour, which the late King my lord, thought 
lit to confer on the said Cardinal, by choosing him to be 
godfather to the King my son. The opinion that every 
one entertains of the capacity of my said cousin, and 
the daily experience that I have of his zeal for the 
hmgdom, convince me that my son can imbibe from 
him only the knowledge, and the wisdom that make 
princes great ; and which will render the said King so 
accomplished, and mighty in the art of reigning, that 
his subjects would elect him for their King even had not 
God in His grace caused him to be born especially for 
Prance.” The Queen then nominates the ■ Marquis de 
Villeroy as mider-governor of the' King. The royal 
household was remodelled, Louis being from thenceforth, 
surrounded by every imaginable state and splendour ; 
and condemned to undergo the daily rehearsal of the 
ceremonial, afterwards so minutely developed at the 
court of Versailles. “ The Queen,” says Madame de 
Mottevdle, “ believing that the Cardinal de Mazarin was 
the most learned, and able man of Em’ope, resolved to 

* Aii1}4ry — 5ist. dn Cardinal de Mazarin, t. i, liv. III. — Mottevilla 
t. 1 . 
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intrust to him the education of the King.” The King’s 
sub -preceptor was the Abb6 de Beaumont, who imme- 
diately put his Majesty through a course of Latin, 
selecting the Commentaries of Caesar as his first class- 
book. 

The year 1646 had been on the whole a sad one for 
Anne of Austria. During its course she lost her only 
sister, the Empress Marie Anne, the fair Infanta of King 
Charles I.’s romantic pilgrimage to Spain, who died of 
apoplexy during the month of May, while enceinte, at 
Vienna. Her nephew also, the Prince of the Asturias, 
died, a young prince of great promise. In his atHiction, 
Philip IV. yearned towards his once beloved sister, with 
whom he had ceased to correspond ; and he wrote to her 
such pathetic letters on his loss, and her alienation, that 
Anne retired to the Val de Grace to weep, and pray in 
her old oratory. “ Madame, and sister mine,” wrote 
Don Philip, “ I cannot believe that you have forgotten 
the walls within which you were born ; let us therefore, 
while we fight battles like kings, correspond and love 
each other like brother and sister 1 ” 

Anne passed the autumn months at Eontainebleau in 
tolerable quietude, and returned to Paris on the 9th of 
November. The Chamber had reassembled after its 
vacation, and was batthng, on points of privilege con- 
nected with le tarif, which tax was working most satis- 
factorily. The principal objections to this impost were 
twofold, as set forth by Mole : 1st, That the Cour des 
Aides had alone sanctioned a tax intended to be general 
throughout the realm ; Sndly, That the tax being im- 
posed on an extraordinary emergency, no provision had 
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been made to relicvertbe people of tlie burden on the 
termination of the A¥ar. The agitation in the Chamber 
became so formidable, that the privy council, perceiving 
that the Parliament was about to interdict the levy 
of the octroi, as subversive of public prosperity, and 
custom, suppressed the obnoxious tax; and returning, 
to Ics anciennes voyes, M. d’Emery prepared various 
decrees for the levy of finances, to cover the anticipated 
deficit in the treasury for the years 1G47-8, 

News of the reverses in Catalonia, the raising of the 
siege of Lerida, and the prospect of some popular com- 
motion, brought Condo back to Paris from his retreat in 
Burgundy. The westerly winds, and the long journey, 
however, told on the constitution of the Prince. On his 
arrival at Chantilly, he took to his bed, suffering from 
fever, and acute rheumatism. The Prince rapidly grew 
worse, and expired on St. Stephen’s day, December 26, 
1640. Madame de Motteville gives a most uninviting 
description of a royal prince, the husband of the greatest 
beauty of the day. “ He was dirty and mean-looking ; 
his eyes were swoln and red ; his beard was badly trimmed, 
and his hair greasy and long, and generally tucked 
behind his ears ; so that M. le Plince was by no means 
a person agreeable to gaze upon.” M. de Conde died 
rich in wealth, honours, and governments. On attaining 
his majority under Henri Quatre, his income scarcely 
exceeded £500 a year, so disastrous had been the 
efi’ects of the long civil wars on the patrimony of the 
junior princes of Bomhon. The Prince bequeathed to 
his son an annual revenue of more than £40,000 
sterling, in addition to the governments of Burgundy 
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and Berry, and the grand mastership of the royal house- 
hold. His wife, to whom, he had been a harsh and 
unloving husband, made little lamentation for her loss. 
Madame de Kambouillet observed, that Madame la Priii- 
cesse had enjoyed only two perfectly happy days in her 
life — the day when Conde by espousing her, raised her 
to the rank of a princc.ss of the blood ; and the day 
whereon she beeamc a widow ! Obstinate and peculiar 
as M. de Condo was in mind and temper, his influence 
kept the balance of power in the state. Trained under 
the eye of Henri Quatre, and having passed his maturer 
years under the stern surveillance of Richelieu, he was 
docile to the mandates of the crown. Evil days were at 
hand for Queen Anne, and her minister. Evil was the 
hour when they were beset by a prince, who, like the 
new Prince de Conde, believed in his own prowess, and 
had in fact proved himself to be irresistible in war ; 
who was proud moreover, passionate, wild, and am- 
bitious ; and by a colleague of the temperament of M. 
d’Orlcans — restless, covetous, and the dupe of every 
plausible sycophant whom he encountered 1 

The death of the Prince de Condd diminished not the 
magnificence of the Christmas festivities of the court. 
Perhaps this interval, and the first months of the year 
1G47, form the most joyous interlude of Anne’s regency. 
The only discontented personage in the Palais Royal 
was probably the Count d’PIarcoiu’t, who had retm’ned 
to Paris to explain the causes of the failure of the cam- 
paign in Spain. Anne received him severely, and blamed 
him for his imprudent blockade of Lerida. M. d’Har- 
coLirt, with much address, defended himself from the 
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charge of want of zeaLfor the royal service ; and entreated 
her Majesty to suspend her judgment, until he had dis- 
cussed the matter with JVI. Ic Cardinal, who was able in 
military matters, as he was in diplomacy ! The Queen 
smiled her pleasant smile, and promised to accept 
Mazarin’s opinion. During the carnival of 1647, Mazarin 
gave a splendid fete to his royal patroness — an operetta, 
sung by Italian artists, the first representation of the 
kind seen in Prance, and for which his Eminence hired 
300 artists from Rome. The immense cost of this fete'* 
scandalised the people. Accordingly, in the next “ re- 
monstrance” of the Chamber, allusion was pointedly 
made “to the prodigious and sinful extravagance of 
certain persons high in her Majesty’s confidence.” The 
day following a baU was given by Mazarin to the court. 
Mademoiselle appeared at it in great brilliancy, adorned, 
much to her satisfaction, with the most splendid of 
Anne’s jewels. The young King wore a black satin 
suit embroidered with gold ; while Anne appeared in a 
robe of black velvet, studded with rubies, and wearing 
the celebrated triple chain of pearls, of immense size and 
value, the gift of her father, of which Louis XIV. took 
possession some twenty years subsequently, and placed 
amongst the crown jewels. A second representation of 
the opera took place on the evening of Shrove Tuesday ; 
after which Mazai’in entertained the Queen’s maids, and 
other ladies of the court, at a banquet, in which they 

* The cost of this entertaimnent was 500,000 crowns. “ Oette ootaddle on 
miisigue fit fairo besneoujj do reflexions ii tout le moudo, mais particulihremeiit 
b. eexvs dos compagnioa souveraiuoa, qn’on tounnentait, ” — Mto. do Guy Joli, 
1 >. 11 , 
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were regaled, for tlie first time their lives, with iced 
creams, and other rarities of the confectioner’s art. 

Anne kept the Lent of 1647 with peculiai’ devotion. 
On Holy Thursday she retired to the Val de Grace, to 
be ready to share in the solemn services of the fol- 
lowing day. On Good Friday, she was dressed by 
five o’clock, and ready to enter chapel with the com- 
munity, where she remained until after three in the 
afternoon, on her knees before the crucifix on the high 
altar. The young King, with Mazariu, attended the 
service called Tenebres, which was finely sung, and to 
which the public were admitted. Anne ended the 
day by visiting a poor nun in the infirmary attached 
to the convent, who was dying of malignant cancer. 
With her own hands the Queen di’essed the frightful 
wound j then Icneeling, she prayed by the bedside of the 
sufferer. Years afterwards, the remembrance of this 
one act of charity must have been a balm of consolation 
to Anne, diuing the exquisite torment of her own latter 
days. 

The Queen, at the exphation of Lent, determined to 
leave Paris with the King, for a short tour in Normandy, 

, to visit the Flemish “camp, and receive the homage of 
the Parhament of Rouen, which had petitioned the 
crown for the redress of certain small grievances. ' Anne 
showed much sagacity in anticipating the arrival in Paris 
of the deputies from the Norman Parliament, whose 
grievances might have been exaggerated by the sym- 
pathy of their malcontent brethren, MM. of Paris. This 
journey, which lasted about two months, and included a 
brief visit to the towns of Amiens, Abbe^dlle, Dieppe, 
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and Rouen, lias been ostentatiously termed “ tbe first 
campaign of Louis Quatorze.” 

Ill September, 1647, an event bappeiiend which occa- 
sioned much pleasant gossip, and excitement. Mazarin 
had always declared himself totally disinterested in his 
love for France; and spoke of his relatives with disparag- 
ing neglect. “ The only kindred I desire to see from 
Itdy are my statues ! ” the Cardinal had exclaimed to 
M. de Conde. “ I desire nothing for myself, nor for 
mine ; all my relatives reside in Italy, far away, — ^from 
henceforth, I adopt all the faithful servants of the Queen 
for my kinsmen ! ” said Mazarin, to the Due de la Roche- 
foucault. Astonishment was great, therefore, when it 
was suddenly announced that three nieces, and a nephew 
of his Eminence were on their way to Paris. The 
Nieces of M. do Mazarin 1 — the world dreamt not then 
that the fame of these heroines would resound through- 
out Christendom, humble as they then appeared. The 
cause which induced Mazarin at this particular juncture 
to send for his nieces was never ascertained. The Queen 
said to every one, that it was at her command ; and that 
she would not suffer his Eminence to abandon kindred, 
as well as country. Mazarin’ s father had no children by 
his nobly born second wife. His youngest sister, Madame 
Mancini, had six chddi’en ; while Madame Martinozzi 
had two daughters, both richly portioned. Mazarin, 
therefore, at this period, undertook the charge, and 
education of two of his nieces de Mancini, and of their 
elder brother ; from Madame Mai’tinozzi he asked for the 
guardianship of her eldest daughter.* A proposal so 

* Only these tluee nieces of Mazoiiu ware in Franco dui'ing the troubles, and 
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advantageous was warmly accepted ; and the Queen 
sent the Count de Nogent to, conduct the young ladies 
from Rome, while the Duchess de Noailles was requested 
to meet them at Eontaiuebleau. They arrived in Paris on 
the 11th of September, 1647, and were immediately 
conducted to the Queen, who received them with affec- 
tionate emj)r casement . Mazarin was sitting with her 
Majesty when his nieces w'ere announced, ushered by 
Madame de Noailles. He immediately rose, and without 
showing the slightest curiosity, or even glancing at the 
children, left the royal closet. “The Queen,” says 
Madame de Motteville, “ thought the children very pretty, 
and made many remarks on their appearance. Madame 
de Senece offered to go and see them on the following 
morning (at the new mansion of the Cardinal) ; but she 
was given to understand that the Cardinal desired that 
no honours, or extraordinary attention should be paid to 
his nieces, as people passing to and from his private 
abode would disturb his hours of repose.” After their 
interview witli Queen Anne, the children went to visit 
their uncle ; w^ho received them from the hands of M. de 
Nogent with expressions of satisfaction, and delight. 

The next day the expectant courtiers were gratified 
by the sight of les nieces, when the Queen held her after- 
noon court. The poor children, frightened and embar- 
rassed by the notice they attracted, and by the splendid 
crowd, stood shivering together behind the Queen’s 
chaii’. They were stared at as prodigies j then’ features, 

they are alone alluded to in tlie lampoons and satmes in verso, published 
during the Fronde. It is generally stated that Muzmin’s sii nieces arrived 
together in Paris, which is an error. 
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tlieir deportment, tbeir eyes, called forth numberless 
comments ; and the Cardinal was congratulated on their 
grace, and beauty. Some discerned, they said, character 
on theii’ brows; others, wit in theii- eyes, and future 
majesty in theb.' deportment. The elder of the girls, 
Laura Victoria Mancini, was thirteen years old — a bright 
sparkling brunette, with wonderfully expressive featui'es, 
and an air of great sensibility. Her manners were 
timid, and her voice sweet and low. The second of the 
Cardinars nieces was named Olympia : she was a girl 
of nine — awkward, tiny in stature, with large shining 
eyes, a dingy complexion, pointed chin, and magnificent 
black hah, which, according to the fashion of the time, 
enveloped her figure like a mantle. Shy and diffident, 
this little elf attracted much notice.* Marie Anne 
Martinozzi, the daughter of the Cardinal’s elder sister, 
was introduced as having more pretensions to the august 
sphere in which she suddenly found herself. She bore 
the title of La Contessa Mariana; and had been the 
betrothed bride of Don Carlo Barbarino, Prince of 
Palestrina,! who, on the accession of Pope Innocent X., 
renounced his title, estates, and promised wife, for 
a cardinal’s hat. Mademoiselle’ de Martinozzi was a 
lovely girl of twelve — fair, eyes blue as turquoise, her 
hail’ gold colour in hue, and so abundant that in after 

* One of tio rhymers in the pay of the Fronde, thus apostrophizes the 
little Olympia Mancini : — 

EUe a les yeuz d’lm hibou, 

L’ecorce blanche oommo un ohou, 

Les Bourcils d’uno dme danm^ 1 
Et le teint d’une cheminde 1 ” 

t Hist, du Cardinal de Mozariu, par lo Comte Gtdlenzzo Gualdo Piiorato, 
t. 1, p. 46. 
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years she was distinguished by "the soulnqiiei — “ la 
mervcille auco cheveux Uonds" The Cardinal's nephew, 
Giulio Mancini, was a pretty dark-haired boy of ten; 
but whose premature death caused all the great dignities 
in reserve for him, to fall to his younger brother Philip, 
who was born in the.^same year as Louis Quatorze. 
The Abbd de la Riviere, favourite of M, d’Oiicans, 
and Madame de Mottcville, were conversing together 
apart from the curious throng, on the day Avhen les nieces 
first appeared at court. Monsieur presently joined them, 
saying in his chaffing manner, “ Ah ! the life of those 
poor little girls is in danger ! people will stare at them 
until they swallow them up 1 ” Oh no, Monseigueur,” 
replied M. de ViUeroy ; “ we shall still have the felicity 
to look at these pretty little damsels, who are not now 
rich, but soon will be endowed with fine castles, lai’ge 
revenues, splendid jewels, superb plate, and probably 
will become grandees ! That boy, however, has to be- 
come a man, and his luck may be more doubtfid.” So 
prophesied the sage mentor of Louis XIV. Shortly 
after the arrival of these young ladies, Madame de 
Senece, late governess to the King, accepted, with the 
brevet rank of a duciiess, the office of governess to 
the three " Mazarinettes,” the name by which the Car- 
dinal’s nieces were soon nicknamed by the audacious 
Parisians. 

' In the month of November a cruel trial befeU the 
Queen. On the 14th the King sickened of small- 
pox. The physicians bled his Majesty four times in 
twenty-four hours, which so increased the unfavour- 
able symptoms that his death wms hourly anticipated. 
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Amie’s maternal agony was intense — Louis was her 
idolised son ; and on her knees by his bed ministering 
to his wants, she passed several nights, and was car- 
ried at length exhausted from the room. When the 
malady declined,' Anne had her bed placed in a little 
chamber opening from her son’s,j^apartment ; “ but there 
was not much rest for her Majesty, who passed the 
night in watching the King, or in receiving messages 
from his nurses and physicians.” The crisis of the 
malady passed, Louis made rapid progress towards 
recovery. Every whim of the royal boy was promptly 
complied with. One day he was seized ivith a longing 
to see a beautiful white Euglish pony, which had been 
presented to him on his birthday by Cardinal Mazarin. 
The pony was sent for, and led to the bedside by 
Mazarin himself, to the delight of the King, who 
laughed joyously as he caressed his favourite. The 
complexion of the King was man'ed by the ravages of 
small-pox. “The featimes of the once charming face 
thickened,” writes a chronicler. “ Our King, however, 
merely exchanged the aspect of one divinity for that 
of another. A Cupid once, henceforth he moved and 
looked with the stately majesty o'f the god Mars 1 ” 

M. d’Einery, meantime, prepared his new finance 
edicts, which, being ratified by the Queen, waited regis- 
tration from the parliament to pass into law. In the 
present temper of the assembly it was hopeless to expect 
unanimity. After much anxious dehberation, the Queen 
and Mazarin, resolved to take the Chamber by storm, 
and suppress all cavil by the ceremony of a Lit de 
Justice ; during which the King, by the legal exercise of 
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liis prerogative, might command tke registration of the 
edict. On the first day of the new year, Mazarin sent 
for Omer Talon, to inform him of the Queen’s intention. 
A few days later he again summoned the attorney- 
general to explain the nature of the edicts, and to 
confer on the matter. Talon informed the Cardinal 
that the Companies were in a ferment upon the ques- 
tion of la Paulette, or le droit annuel — a right * ivliich 
had just lapsed, while the government had made no 
overtures to renew the privilege. Mazarin replied, that 
when the King’s affairs had been settled it would be 
time enough to gratify the chamber. Anne also com- 
manded the presence of Talon, who as attorn ey-general 
had much influence. She gave him gracious reception, 
and condescended to assure him that “ tlie edicts were 
lenient, just, and equitable ; and that she expected that 
on the morrow he would publicly thank the King for his 
loving foresight.” Talon replied, “ that a visit from the 
King to his chamber to enforce an edict, was always a 
serious and deplorable affair ; that he was compelled to 
acquit himself conscientiously of his duty — which he 
trusted to do, and yet not to displease the Queen.” 

Notice of the intended visit of their majesties was 
sent down to the chamber only the night before the 
ceremony : the ushers of the court were consequently, 
employed throughout the night of the 14th of January 
in leaving summonses at the houses of the counsellors, 
to insure a full attendunce of members. The- following 
morning, January 15th, 1G48, their majesties set forth 

* This prmlego was ronewcU liy tlie King eyerynina years. The term imtl 
expired .Tanuary Ist, 1648. 
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towards the Palais ia pompons equipage. They were 
attended by the Duke of Orleans, the Prince de Conty, 
the Dukes d’Elboeuf, de Ventadour, de Brissac, de St, 
Simon, the Marshal de la Meilleraye, and others. 
Cardinal Mazariu accompanied the King, and in the 
chamber took his seat on the left hand of the throne, 
sitting alone in state. Acclamations resounded at the 
sight of the child-King. Anne looked grave and weary ; 
she was regally attired, and wore the diamonds be- 
queathed to the crown by the late Cardinal de Richelieu. 
Sdguier opened the proceedings by a long statement of 
the condition of affairs, foreign and domestic. The first 
president Mole then expressed briefly the loyal zeal of 
parliament for the honour of the crown. The new edicts 
were then read amid silence the most profound. Omer 
Talon then pronounced an harangue, telling in its expo- 
sure of the national misery, though diffuse, and need- 
lessly erudite. Among other hard truths, Talon said, — 
“ Sire, know that it is a myth, a delusion in idea, and a 
contradiction in politics, to assert that edicts, which are 
not laws until after the mature deliberation thereupon, 
and the assent given of the sovereign chamber, can be 
held to be verified as laws, after your Majesty has caused 
them only to be read, and published in your presence. 
Sire, you are our sovereign lord j but there is a great 
difference between the code of the kingdom of the Medes 
and Persians, and that of Franco. She, for these two 
years past your peasants are ruined men ; they sleep on 
straw ; their substance is sold to pay taxes for the wai-. 
To pamper the fearful, and rampant luxury of the capital, 
they live upon tears, and coarse bread. These unfortu- 
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nates possess nothing but their spnls, because a soul 
cannot be sold by auction ! Madame, think of this, 
misery in the inmost recess of your heart. To-night, in 
the solitude of your oratory, consider what will be the 
grief, the agony of the subjects of the realm, when by 
these said edicts, they behdld the further confiscation of 
their miserable pittances. Oh Sire, in the name of 
humanity, Lienveillance, and tender pity, triumph over 
the luxury of your age, rather than over the tears, and 
misery of your people. Let us therefore pray for the 
blessings of peace.” A mm’mur of applause arose as 
the eloquent orator concluded his harangue. The royal 
edict, nevertheless, was then ordered to be registered by 
the King himself, amid the ominous silence of the as- 
sembly. Yet the Regent and her minister, were not 
responsible for the national misery ; and the war which 
pressed so heavily on the realm, had not been the result 
of their ambition, or their mismanagement. 

The life of Anne of Austria had fallen in hard times. 
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CHAPTER V. 


1G48. 

ANNE OF ANSTMA AND HER CONTESTS WITH THE 
PARLIAMENT OP PARIS. 

“ Kings the most despotic reign gloriously only, by 
showing reverence for the laws, and by commanding the 
willing allegiance of men. Madame, God only is Omni- 
potent, and cannot err ! ” So had spoken the young 
coadjutor de Gondy, while discoursing with Queen Anne, 
a few days before the ceremony of the King’s Lit do 
Justice. 

On her way from the Palais, on the memorable 1, 5th 
of January, Anne’s mood was pensive. While she ivas 
disrobing at the Palais Royal, M. d’Orleans, Mazarin, and 
other of the ministers, commenced to make indignant com- 
ment on the speech of the attorney-general. “Madame, 
if you obey this M. Talon, you will retire at once to 
your oratory, and meditate on the enormities committed 
by your government,” exclaimed Monsieur, ironically.* 
Some hours afterwards, Madame de Motteville entered 


* “M. la Cardinal Mazarin, le soir mdme temoigna son doplaisir ii M. Tnlacenf 
nveo paroloa de colMe, d’aigreur, ot <Ie soauvais volontd.” — Mdm. d'Orner 
Talon, t. ii. p. 121. 
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tlie Queen’s bedchamber. Anne was reposing on her 
bed, and in the ruelle sat M. de Mazarin. Both were 
looking very grave. The Queen beckoned to Madame de 
Motteville to approach, and after some discourse upon the 
speech of the attorney-general, Anne said earnestly, “M. 
Talon is to be commended. I approve the firmness and 
the equity of his discourse, and the ardour with which 
he defended the interests of our poor people. Never- 
theless, he said too much ; he knew that I desire above 
all things the welfare of the people, and that I would do 
everything in my j)ower to relieve their misery.” 

The Parliament, nevertheless, refused to give the Queen 
credit for such good intentions. The edict registered in the 
presence of the King raised vehement outcries of wrath, 
and sedition. Of the nineteen clauses of the edict, four 
were selected as the cri dc hataille. These clauses created 
twelve new Masters of Requests — the offices to be pur^ 
chased of the crown, and rendered hereditary on payment 
of la Paulette.* This enactment, therefore, consider- 
ably decreased the salaries of the remainder of the coun- 
sellors, as the state provided no augmentation of fund.s 
to support the newly-appointed officers. The other clauses 
created a swarm of new functionaries about the Cham- 
ber — such as clerks, scribes, sergeants, and assessors. 
The number of officers of the city police also was to be 
increased; for which purpose a sum of 150,000 livres 

* The dnii annuel, or Paulette, waa ostablialied in the roiga of Henri IT. by 
the Due de Sully, nt the suggestion of tlio fiiiancior Panlot. The sum paid 
yearly into the royal treasury, and by ■wliich tlio counsBllora posseasod tlioii' 
office by liereditBiy right, to bequeatli, or soil at jdaosore, amounted to tilo 
sixtieth part of the price paid, in the first instance, for tlioir acquisition. At 
this period, a counsellor of the High Court often paid tha sum of 400,000 
francs for the piirohasa of an office in Parliament, 
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was to be raised by tariff, and devoted to the payment 
of the new functionaries, after they had duly purchased 
their appointments. These devices were paltry enough, 
but the private interests of the counsellors were in- 
volved; besides, the government gave no sign of its inten- 
tion to grant afresh the privilege of la Paulette, which 
had expired with the year 1647.* 

The day following, the Chamber bristled with mal- 
contents, who demanded convocation and a debate, inas- 
much as the registration of the edicts in the presence of 
King Louis was a mere formality, and of no value. 
Mole, aghast at such a doctrine, but who had great reve- 
rence for parliamentary traditions, demanded — who were 
the opponents of the said edict ; and how the Chamber 
considered itself authorised to discuss mandates regis- 
tered in the presence of the sovereign p A deputa- 
fion of Masters of Requests then appeared at the bar, 
and formally protested against the edict, “fortant area- 
tion des douze noimlles charges” as prejudicial to the 
interests of the elder officers, and a violation of privileges. 
The ground upon which the members declared themselves 
authorized to review an edict registered by the King in 
person, is curious -. the privilege vyas claimed under the 
famous act of Richelieu, which abased to nothing the 
functions of Parliament, and forbade the members, in im- 
perious language, to interfere in affairs of state, or in any 
way to tamper with edicts registered, par I’ewpr^s volonid 

* The pnvfloge of paying tliis tax, was renewed every nine years, wMoh 
often enabled the sovereign to draw a bountiful benefaction from his subjects, 
by keeping them in suspense as to its renewal. Later, we shall see that Anno 
of Austiia wished to appropriate the 'salary of the counsellors for four years, 
as the price of granting it again to her faithful yens de rode, 
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du roi — except by way of remoxistrance. From these 
words, it was ingeniously argued, that the edicts regis- 
tered by the King might for the future be read, and dis- 
cussed by the assembled Chamber, despite of all prece- 
dent — else, how could members exercise this privilege of 
remonstrance, as the custom, in the presence of the King, 
was to read only the titles of the said edicts, and the 
concluding formulary ? This argument being accepted. 
Mole voted with the majority, and caused to be distri- 
buted amongst the members transcripts of the edict ; 
and fixed the debate thereon for the following Tuesday, 
January 22nd. 

The eye of the Queen, however, was on the daring 
innovators, and on Monday, January 21st, she sent M. du 
Plcssis Gudndgaud to command the presence of the first 
president M. Mold, and of four deputies, members of 
La Grande Chambre. Anne drily asked what was the 
cause of the tumultuous assembly of the Chamber on 
the previous Saturday, and why convocation had been 
demanded ? Mold, nothing daunted, replied “ that the 
presence of the King in Parliament had taken his loyal 
subjects by surprise ; that the edicts registered had not 
even been heard by .the majority of members ; that he 
had therefore distributed copies of the edicts to all who 
made the request, nothing prejudicial to the honour of the 
crown being intended, saiif the right of remonstrance.” 
The Queen, apparently satisfied, dismissed the president, 
with the significant remai’k, “that she trusted to the 
loyalty of the Chamber that no more overt act was in- 
deed intended ; that the King’s edicts were immutable ; 
nevertheless, the right of remonstrance legally upper- 
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tained to MM. de la Cour.”* The High Court, notwith- 
standing this hint, proceeded to examine the edicts. The 
clause commanding the creation of new masters in the 
Court of Requests, it was resolved to I’esist, and reject, 
multis contra diecntibus. This veto, and the rejection 
of a clause which compelled the holders of crown lands — ■ 
les francs fiefs — to advance one year’s rental on the 
demand. of the government; and which authorised the 
receiverS'general of provinces to anticipate one year’s in- 
come, to defray the current expenses of the state, ex- 
hausted the patience of the Queen. “ Ce canaille s'ingcre 
de reformer I’etat!"' exclaimed Anne, indignantly. The 
audacity of the commons in daring to oppose an edict 
verified by the King in person, staggered the most liberal 
of Anne’s advisers. The anger even of the Queen herself 
was at first subdued in blank astonishment at so bardy 
an enterprise. The attorney-general and the King’s 
counsellors, or les gens dii roi, were summoned to her 
presence to offer explanations — “ the Queen having 
heal'd, with incredible astonishment, that Parliament 
had assembled to discuss the King’s decree respecting 
les francs fiefs, and the creation d’ offices! The Queen 
understanding, moreover, that a v,eto had been passed 
by the Chamber, desired to peruse the said resolution, 
which was commanded accordingly, and would then 
signify her pleasure thereon to the Chamber!”* The 
Chamber resolved that obedience should be rendered to 
this mandate ; and the gens du roi were instructed to 
assure her Majesty of the loyal homage of the Companies, 

o 

AuMiy, Hist, du CardiuBl do Itazarin, liv. ii. ; Mdin-. d’Omor Talou, 
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and to entreat that she would b(^ graciously pleased to 
send a Declaration, confirming the veto which the mem- 
bers, out of zeal for the public good, had been com- 
pelled to append to divers clauses of the late edict. 

The deputies, at the head of whom was the, attorney- 
general Talon, presented themselves at the Palais Royal 
on the evening of February 15, 1648. The chancellor 
opened the conference, in the presence of their Majesties, 
by asking explanations. After hearing the humble mes- 
sage of the High Court, Scguier said “ that the act of 
the Companies, was extraordinary and unwarrantable. 
To dispute the edicts of the King, verified in his pre- 
sence, and to pronounce a decree of veto upon a measure 
of government, such as the creation of twelve new Mas- 
ters of Requests, was a gage of authority against autho- 
rity, of power against power — in fact, an attempt to 
revolutionize the kuigdom !■ ” During this pourparler 
Anne stood apart, her elbow resting on the mantel-shelf 
of the chimney; the King sat at the council- table; 
Mazarin, the Due d’ Orleans, and the young Prince de 
Condd, were also present. “ Tell MM. de la Coui-,” then 
exclaimed Monsieur, sternly, “ that the King’s edicts 
shall be obeyed ; and that I will not fail to defend and 
protect the crown.” M. de Conde then asked permis- 
sion to speak. Anne, by a gesture, consented. “ Su’s,” 
said the Prince, “ I should esteem myself wanting in 
honom’ if I made not a declaration similar to that of 
M. d’Orleans. The Queen is willing to listen to remon- 
strance and to take advice ; but let me assure you, that 
her Majesty knows how to maintain her rank and autho- 
rity. Believe me, MM. de la Com’ had better, by a 
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prompt explanation, rescue tlicmselves from a position 
wliicli has never been recognised, by the laws of this 
realm.” Mazarin then authoritatively said, “ The ques- 
tion is this : an edict, emanates from the privy council, 
approved by the King, by the Due d’Orleans, and by the 
princes of the blood — can the Parliament, by the exercise 
of its authority, arrest the course of affairs, and order that 
the edict shall be anulled, or partially executed only ? 
Messieurs, the Queen desires me say, that she is deter- 
mined not to suffer so notable a departure from the con- 
stitution of the realm during the minority of the King, 
her son 1 ” “ Let the Parliament answer 1 Docs the Par- 
liament beheve itself to possess the right and the power 
to limit the King’s authority ? ” fiercely interposed the 
Queen. “Until we know on what grounds ces hels gens 
debate, nothing can be done to cure such infatuation. 
Go, M. Talon ! Let the Companies investigate on what 
ground they demand from me a declaration to invalidate 
a financial decree recently pronounced necessary by their 
sovereign, who will know how to extort obedience from 
rebellious subjects ! ”* 

Dismissed so abruptly. Talon and his colleagues, de- 
pressed by the anger of the Queen, returned to the 
Chamber to report what had befallen them. Anne’s 
peremptory question produced the effect she hoped for : 
the consternation of the members was general ; a condi- 
tion, not abated when the Queen sent down on the mor- 
row another message to the house, to the effect “ that 


Aubdry ; Hist du Cardinnl Mazarin, liy. ir. p. 424 ; Mdm. d’Omor 
Talon, t. ii. ; Eegiatres du Parloment do Paris; Hist, du Tomps de 1647— 
1648. 
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she forbade the members to proceed with the revision 
of the edict, or with any other question, until they had 
sent her an answer to the proposition — whether they 
pretended to set hmits to the royal authority, and to 
modify the decrees of the crown ? ” 

Mold, and the venerable members of La Haute Chamhre, 
uneasy, sorrowful, and perhaps daunted, began to rum- 
mage the registers for precedents ; the younger and 
bolder counsellors mocked at the royal query, and pro- 
posed to impeach the minister who stole the public 
funds : others, talcing the question seriously, moved that 
petition should be made to the Queen to guarantee them 
in possession of their lives and property, if, in obedience 
to her command, they proceeded to discuss such a delicate 
question. The counsellor Broussel alone calmly laughed 
in his sleeve, an.d proposed to refer the question to the 
next States General; meantime, that the Parliament 
should continue its righteous protest against the public 
oppressors. The Parliament might have retorted on the 
Queen, by the question — when had the crown been free 
to' tax the people at pleasure ; or to carry on great mili- 
tary campaigns without testing the sense of the country ? 
The fall of the feudal lords, who before had balanced the 
excessive power of the sovereign, had prepared the way 
for the political rise of the commons of the realm. Des- 
potic government was ever odious to the people. Mazarin, 
by the defeat of Les Importants, had merely subjected 
himself, if not the crown itself, to the control of more 
sturdy colleagues. It was true the Parhament had no 
antecedents for the course on which it had entered ; 
necessity, however, created a law, and the reformation of 
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the realm became a popular cry, Anne erred in putting 
the question to the Chamber testing the royal authority 
— the precious veil which shrouded the royal power 
was thereby rent. The people gazed and argued ; they 
speculated on tho origin of that power which threatened 
them ; at first, they groped in the dark — but gradually, 
the light dawned, and they seized, as they believed, the 
jewel of liberty, and rejoiced. 

The Queen, meantime, anxious to receive response to 
the question which she deemed so pertinent and conclu- 
sive, sent Guenegaud to hasten the deliberations. After 
days of dreary discussion on the relative and admitted 
prerogatives of the King, and the Parliament, the matter 
was compromised, by appending to the rejected decrees 
the formula, that they had been repealed “ moymnant 
U bon plaisir dit Boi, et de la Beine-Bogente” Factious 
speeches, however, continued in the Chamber, and great 
agitation without. The counsellors, who all their lives 
had paid a portion of their salaries into the royal trea- 
sury — the royal droit annuel, which rendered their offices 
hereditary, and permitted their heirs to sell, and appro- 
priate the price realized from the sale of the office — 
deemed themselves ruined, by the delay of the govern- 
ment to renew their privilege, and that by an absolute 
breach of faith, or fraud, on the part of the crown. The 
members and presidents of the High Court, or Parlia- 
ment of Paris par excellence, felt and resented the same 
injury. The unscrupulous act of a foreign Cardinal and 
an unprincipled superintendent of finance, was about, it 
was said, to impoverish 40,000 families in the realm — 
for the quarrel of the Paris comts, was it not also the 
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cause of all the members of the seven provincial Parlia- 
ments of the kingdom ? 

Informed of the rising irritation and distrust, Anne 
sent down a decree which confirmed again the treasured 
privilege for a further space of nine years, but hampered 
by the unpalatable condition, “ that the counsellors and 
members of the Courts — that of the Parliament excepted 
— should contribute a sum equal to four years salary, to 
aid in covering the deficit in the treasury.” Assailed in 
their pockets, the outcry of the counsellors was more 
vehement than ever; the exaction was refused, and 
the alleged boon canvassed in language mortifying to 
the ministry. The act was one of Mazarin’s petty 
expedients ; and as such, was placed to his credit, with 
every stinging expletive. The foreign policy of Mazarin 
was grand : abroad, the prestige of Prance reigned 
without rival. He was the first minister who carried 
the art of despatch writing to perfection; his subtle 
and irresistible arguments, the lucid style, and the 
precision with which he expressed the will of Prance, 
conveyed to the eye in his beautiful, clear Italian hand- 
writing, must have afforded unspeakable relief to ambas- 
sadors, hitherto puzzle.d by the almost illegible scrawls, 
and misty verbiage, of his predecessors in office. Mazarin, 
however, a foreigner, and a man also who at this period 
shunned society, was not the minister to allay and con- 
ciliate popular aversion, or to demonstrate with tact that 
the Queen, and the government were not responsible for 
the public misery ; but that the war, being the act of 
the preceding reign, was a burden that inevitably must, 
for a season, press heavily on the national finances. Not 
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one of the ministers w-as a popular, or capable man in this 
respect. D’Eineiy was regarded with fierce hatred; MM. 
de Brienne and Guenegaud were mere puppets; Seguier 
was irresolute, and the taunt “ M. le Chanedier branle " 
was a popular chorus ; Chavigny, who was occasionally 
consulted, was spiteful, and covertly fostered agitation ; 
M. d’Orleans, who was now on wonderful terms of amity 
with the Queen, echoed Anne’s own opinions, which in 
the main were right and politic;- the Prince de Conde, 
offended that Anne had decisively negatived a proposal 
which he had made to conquer Pranche Comte, and to 
annex it as the future appanage of Conde, was lukewarm ; 
and affected to be “ incapable of controlling the intrigues 
of civilians,” especially, such doughty people as MM. do 
la Cour. The people, still loyal at heart, attributed the 
rebuffs inflicted on the cabinet to Mazarin’s raisin anago- 
ment, and ignorance. The Coadjutor de Gondy, fostered 
this opinion ; the lower orders of the capital idolized 
their future archbishop, who was more often to be seen 
threading the dingy alleys of the Quartiers St. Antoine 
and St. Jacques, than in the saloons of the Louvre. The 
cordial, open manner of the young de Gondy won upon 
the people; his generosity,* and the roUicldng-escapacfes of 
which he was the hero, the prestige of high birth, and the 
gift of an eloquent tongue, rendered his career the theme 
of every tavern gossip in the capital. Half a priest, half 
a soldier, half a bravo, an exquisite gallant, Gondy fasci- 

“Dopnls le 38 Mere, jnsqu’an IB Aofit, 1048, je ddponaai trento-six 
niille 6 ou 3 on aAtnoiies, et on libBralitBs. . . .„Jo no pouvais ignorer quo jo 
no fusao trBa mal dans I’Bsprit da cardinal. Jo voyais la oarriBro ouvorta 
mBmo pour la pratique aux grandes oliosos, oto. etc.”— De Eetz, Mdm,, p. 
IBS. Paris. 
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nated by bis genius, and by bis good nature. Tbe great 
ladies of the court, charmed by his immense liberalities 
and accomplishments, were secretly convinced that a ju’irae 
minister of his calibre would suit the realm better than 
Le Mazarin. The devout ladies were also his champions : 
edified by the discourses which he weekly launched from 
the pulpit of N6tre Dame. The members of the Gondy 
family were many of them saintly in their lives, and voca- 
tions ; one lady, a soeur de cfiarite, and an ardent disciple 
of St. Vincent de Paul, passed her life in distributing 
alms to the necessitous of the capital; and never omitted 
to say to each recipient of her bounty, “ Pray to God for 
my nephew — it is he whom He has thought fit to make 
the instrument of this good deed ! ” 

The condition of the capital was altogether unsatisfac- 
tory : trade languished ; the vast palaces of the nobility, 
driven into exile par le Mazarin, presented a gloomy 
fa 9 ade, with closed windows, and barred doors; while the 
absence of their owners tlnew thousands out of employ. 
The Queen, on one of her Saturday progresses to attend 
mass at N6tre Dame, was followed by a mob of women, 
whose excited gestures, and cries for “ Justice 1” and for 
“ Bread ! ” might have alarmed a princess of less steady 
nerve. “ Her Majesty told me that she was tempted to 
speak to them, and to command her guards to suffer 
them to approach; but she acknowledged that she dreaded 
the insolent language generally used by this sort of 
canaille. She wisely resolved not to speak to such 
people, who are always unreasonable, and understand 
nothing but their own paltry interests.”* Mazarin, 

M4m. de Mottoville, t. ii. ; annde 1648. 
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therefore, had becoms the 3s(e noire of the populace. Hia 
sedentary habits, seclusion, his ignorance of the customs 
of the country, his feuds with the Parliament, his arbi- 
trary edicts, his negative vu'tues, his pious sentiments 
and careless example, his mysterious liaison with Anne 
of Austria, began to be discussed, and lampooned. The 
depression of the Queen likewise became great — she 
began to distrust her minister. Resolved that not one 
of the prerogatives of the crown should be lost during 
the King’s minority, Anne lamented the want of firm- 
ness displayed by Mazarin. Accustomed to the high- 
handed rule of Richelieu, she scarcely comprehended the 
subtle craft, and wary patience which distinguished the 
Cardinal’s policy. “ God give me patience ! the Cardinal 
is too facile : ho will lose all by always sparing, and pro- 
pitiating his enemies 1 ” exclaimed she often, despondingly. 
“Madame,” replied Mazarin, “you resemble a young 
recruit — you fight, but know not your danger.” An 
order was issued by the Queen at this time (the spring 
of 1648), in imitation of Richelieu, forbidding politics to 
be discussed by members of her household; she also 
exiled M. de B^lebat, and M. Sarazin, a hel esprit of the 
Marais, for having circulated satirical verses against the 
Cardinal. Mazarin’s old enemy, de Plautefort, now 
Duchesse de Schomberg,' also made an ineffectual effort 
to regain Anne’s favour by appearing at the lever, and 
offering to perform the office of dame d’atoiirs at the 


* Shemavi'icd Heni’i de Scliombevg, Duo de Schomberg, Count do Nanteuil, 
Marshal of France, who sought her for his second wife, solely on the repnte of 
her virtues and talents. 
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Queen’s toilette. Anne, wliose coijaposure was seldom 
ruffled by any surprise, calmly repelled her preferred 
service, saying, “ Madame, know that it is very difficult 
to regain my heart again, after its favoui’ has been once 
forfeited ! ”* 

The Queen, not being able to persuade herself that 
the Chamber would persist in its mutinous defiance, 
resolved to give the members an opportunity of retiring 
from the contest. On the 28th of April the Duke of 
Orleans and the young Prince de Contyf went down 
to the Palais to solicit the registration of the edict 
which had been rejected by the Parliament, from the 
Coiu’ts of Aids, and Accompts. The remonstrances of 
the Princes were roughly negatived ; and they were 
told in plain terras by the presidents, Nicolai, and Amelot, 
“ That the Chambers had sworn to each other inviolable 
fidelity.” M. Nicolai scared Monsieur’s timid spirit by 
the violence of his diatribe against M. d’Emery, to 
whose counsels he chose to attribute the spirit displayed 
by the Queen. *' The people. Monsieur, have already, 
in the space of four years, contributed the enormous sum 
of three hundred millions of francs towards the extra- 
ordinary expenditure of the state : they can no more. 
Permit me. Monsieur, to explain to you the true cause 
of our wars ; — we have a man in this realm who abuses 
the sovereign power, and who reigns instead of the 
King. This personage enriches himself by the spoil of 


MotteviUo ; Gousin, Vio de Madamo de Hautofort ; Dretuc du Eadior, 
Vie de Madame de Hautefort. 

t Aimand de Bourbon, younger brother of tlie Prince de Conde, born in 
1629, died in 1666. 
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tlie people ; who, when ho has devoured all, and has 
satisfied his infamous partisans, desires under the cloak 
of our venerable magistracy* to find refuge, and im- 
punity for aU his abominable viUanies, and thefts.” In 
such strain Nicolai harangued Monsieur, who bitterly 
regretted that he had been prevailed upon to recom- 
mend the edict. In the Cour dcs Aydes the Prince de 
Conty fared no better. Amelot, however, pitying the 
position of the delicate deformed boy, who had been 
sent on so inauspicious an errand, spared him the 
reproaches which for many a day tingled in the ears 
of Monsieur.f The same evening, April 28th, the 
Chamber despatched a deputation of six persons to 
the Palais Royal, to supplicate the Queen to grant 
la Paulette “ gratis” to her faithful counsellors of all 
the courts : also to be graciously pleased to confirm 
the veto of the Chamber, which had now gone through 
the whole of the edict of the 15tli January, and had 
negatived several of its clauses on public grounds ; 
also, to pray her Majesty to devise some more acceptable 
expedient to relieve the financial necessity of the realm. 
The Queen briefly responded, that she would confer 
with her council, and send her, answer on the morrow. 
The next day Anne, to the surprise and mortification 
of the members, sent a mandate revoldng the grant of 
the droit annuel, which she had conceded conditionally 
on the payment into the treasury of a sum equal to four 
years’ salary by each counsellor of the coimts. The 


M. d’Em&y was suspected of ooTeting the Groat Seal, 
t Mi5m. d’Omor Talon, t. ii. ; Hist, dir Temps de _1Q47—1648 ; Eegistros 
du Parlomont de Paris ; Auhdry ; Gnaldo ; Vies do Mazaria. 
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mandate set forth that “ a boon ncyer ought to be com- 
pulsory, — therefore, her Majesty had withdrawn a gift 
apparently so unwelcome to MM. de la Cour, and had 
replaced them in precisely the same condition they were 
before the unfortunate offer.* She also desked a cate- 
gorical reply to the question before evaded — ‘ Did the 
Chamber pretend to the power of limiting, or revoking 
the mandates of the King?’ ” 

This iteration of an inconvenient question, and the 
ironical withdrawal of the grant of le droit annuel, 
infuriated the counsellors of the lower courts. These 
courts therefore assembled in conference May 1st, and 
agreed to miite their strength, and authority to extort 
justice from the government; and to debate for the 
reformation of the realm. Deputies were sent to the 
municipal Council of Paris, and to MM. de TEdtel 
de Vdle, to ask co-operation in the great work of 
reform. The proposal was accepted with transport ; — 
the municipal authorities remembered the forced loan of 
eighteen millions ; and the unpopular exactions of le 
tarif. The courts assembled in the Salle de St. Louis 
to confer on the preliminary proceedings. It was re- 
solved that six deputies, and four presidents, from each 
lower coiu't, should dady assemble in the hall of the 
Cour des Aydes ; and that the resolutions proposed, and 
carried by a majority of votes should be finally submitted 
for confirmation to the united Parliament — toutes Cham- 

* “LaEainB, qui u’avoit paa gi'atifi4 le PaTlement do 'botLcoour, disait, en 
parlont de oatte affuii’e, qu’oUe croyait qii’il so ropentoroit de oe qu’il avait fait ; 
ot qu’aUo n’otait pas faohdo d'ttVoir otd contrainte do iwoqpor la grace accord(?e 
malgriS oUo. ... La Heine no ovoyoit pas qn’aueune exfiatuvo pAt, on ddt 
oser ae dofondro ooutrfi la volontd du Hoi,” — Mottevillo, anndo 1648. 
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h'es AssembUes. Tbe^. junction thus effected of the Cours 
des Aydes, des Comptes, and le Grand Oonseil of the 
Hotel de Ville, it was resolved to summon la Grande 
Chambre, or Parliament of Paris, to join in the decree 
of Union. “ The three Companies believed theznsclvcs 
powerless - unless they could gain the assent, and adher- 
ence of the Parliament ; — the first sovereign Company of 
the realm, the honour and glory of its King, the High 
Court wherein the sovereign held his Lit de Justice, and 
the Parliament of the peers of Prance.” 

On Monday, the 4th of May, the three Courts thus 
fused into an important assemblage, sent to crave the ad- 
hesion of the august Parliament of Paris, The Parliament 
replied by sending deputies to the Salic de St. Louis to 
inquire the meaning, and object of the union P The 
Courts replied, “ That the object was to reform the 
abuses of the realm ; moreover, it had been further 
advised to request the co-operation of MM. des En quotes 
in the approaching deliberations.” Some negotiations 
ensued; but the project was too acceptable to the resent- 
ment, and to the passions of the members to meet with 
serious opposition. Mole hesitated ; with intentions of 
perfect rectitude, and moderate in his political code, the 
first president was one of those men, who by their zealous 
acts, encourage more than they intend to support. On 
the 13th of May, 1648, the celebrated decree of Union 
of all the Chambers, for the reformation of the govern- 
ment, and for the better ordering of the realm, was 
unanimously pronounced.* This formidable coalition 

* Eegistres du Parlement de Paris, ad. ann. 1648 ; Mdm. d’Oinor Talon, 
t ii. ; Hist, dll Temps ; Archives Ciirioiisca, t. vii., 2* sdrie. 
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alarmed, and exasperated the ministers. Mazarin re- 
proached the Queen for her vehemence ; and declared 
that the members must be propitiated, and the formid- 
able decree of Union dissolved, by that most potent of 
all incentives, the private interest of- each individual 
member. Accordingly, Seguier sent for the Presidents 
de Mesme and de Coigneux, the Counsellors Broussel, and 
Turcan : he represented how astonished and grieved the 
Queen was at their late proceedings ; that the members 
liad taken a false alarm ; and that her Majesty 
never thought of permanently confiscating the offices 
of the members, — but desired that they would each 
contribute something towards the necessity of the 
state. When this message was communicated to the 
Parliament, the sensation was profound : on the table 
lay Anne’s late Declaration, repealing the donation she 
had made them of the right, and benefit of la Paulette ! 
The Chancellor, the members averred, must have lost his 
wits. Meantime, the matter did not concern private 
interests ; the grievance had now taken a broader basis : 
they had united to reform the realm, — to repair the mal- 
administration of finance, and to punish the shameless 
malversation of the courtiers. “ Carry our response ,to 
the Chancellor,” exclaimed Mole. “We will no longer 
trust our private interests to the mercy of a controller- 
general ; or the administration of the realm to a 
foreigner 1 ” * This response drew tears from the eyes 
of the Queen. “ Dieu mercil” exclaimed she; “ami 
indeed come to the miserable condition, that every one 

* Hist, du Temps ; Anb&'y, Hist, clii Coi'diunl Mosai'in ; Eegistres du 
Parlement, ami. 1648. 
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tliinlcs it an honour to disobey me ! Ah ! I will sooner 
die than submit!” The council was immediately sum- 
moned— at which Anne presided. M. d’Orleans, divining 
that measures of retaliation were to be discussed, tried to 
excuse himself ; but a hint from the Queen to the duke’s 
favourite, the Abbd de la Riviere, who desired a car- 
dinal’s hat, brought Monsieur, all cowering, to his usual 
place at the council board. On the night of Thursday, 
in Whitsun week, the counsellors Tm’can and Dargouge, 
who had made themselves especially obnoxious in the 
debates respecting the Union, were arrested in their own 
houses, and thrown into prison ; two members of the 
Cour des Aydes were on the following night also seized, 
and committed to the Bastille, as rebels and infractors 
of the commands of the King. A howl of indignation 
convulsed Paris. The Pai’liament, which had before 
agreed to suspend its sittings until after the Whitsun 
holidays, assembled in confusion, and dismay. “ It is 
time indeed, Mes,sieurs, to deliberate,” exclaimed the 
President de Mesme : “ we have seen om’ gowns torn 
from om' backs ; our way is beset by the officers of the 
Queen, who threaten us with chains and fetters ! Yes, 
Messiem's, nothing is left to us but to debate with 
energy. Let us contrive every imaginable means to 
secure om’ liberty, our goods, and our national prospe- 
rity 1” On the 1st of June Talon and les gens dii roi 
were summoned to confer with Sdguier. The Chan- 
cellor -said that he was commissioned by the Queen to 
prohibit the execution of the decree of Union, as preju- 

Hist. du Temps; AuWry, Hist, du Cardinal MMarin ; Eegistres du 
Parlemsnt, anni 164S. 
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dicial to the realm, — as a thing impossible under a 
monarchy ; and as a feud disgraceful to Prance in the 
eyes of foreign powers. “ The Queen,” continues 
Sdguier, “ will attribute further scandal to MM. les 
Presidents, and especially will visit with her indignation 
M. Mole.” * The Duke of Orleans entering the apart- 
ment, said “ that he agreed Avith the Queen ; and 
could not conceal from himself that in this matter of 
union, with the minor courts, Parliament had forgotten 
its duty j that this imperium in imperio could not be 
tolerated ; that he should regret all his life if he found 
himself compelled to give counsel, hostile to the Parlia- 
ment, in order to maintain the authority of the crown : 
in short, the Queen forbad the Parliament to partake in 
the deliberations of the rebellious courts in the Chambre 
St. Louis.” Talon replied, “ that he deeply regretted 
that her Majesty’s words manifested such deep re- 
sentment.” 

On the 13th of June, M. de Gudn6gaud Avent down 
to the Palais, and presented a lettre de cachet by Avhich 
the King annulled the Decree of Union ; and com- 
manded that the leaf of the register on which the 
arret d’ Union had been entered, should be torn there- 
from, and the royal decree substituted. f The sensa- 
tion was great when this royal missive was read : the 
members yet hesitated to reject the mandates of their 
liege lord — and if Anne had remained unfettered by the 
timorous counsels of Mazarin, she would yet have been 


* “La Eeine dit qxi’on out a hiy obSir, sinon qu’eUe s’en prendroit & BIM. 
lea Pr4sidant3 ; ou du moins tl Monsieiu- le premier President.” — AiibSiy. 

+ Eegistres du Pariement. anude 1848. 
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a match for the malcontents. Groups of members dis- 
persed here and there, throughout the vast hall in 
anxious debate. The pale face of Mole wore a still 
more depressed aspect as he bent his troubled glance 
on the lettve de cachet spread open on the desk before 
him. The rash young counsellors, however, summed 
up their grievances in denunciations against Mazarin 
and d’Emery. One audacious voice asked — “Why 
should not the Earliament of Paris follow the example 
of the Parliament of England, and impeach her dis- 
honest ministers ?” All eyes sought out Talon, the 
popular attorney -general, who as an officer of tlie 
crown performed his duty without flinching. Talon 
therefore rose to speak, and one by one the members 
returned to their benches. The orator recapitulated the 
events of the last six months, and drew a piteous picture 
of the internal disorders of the kingdom. He stated 
that the Queen was, ready, upon their humble demand, 
to grant the droit annuel to the Companies, revoked 
only because she supposed that the members, by the 
ungracious manner in which they received her boon, 
thought it valueless and inopportune; that she was 
prepared to hear and redress, the separate grievances of 
each court, provided that the word “union” was pro- 
scribed. If, after these gracious remonstrances and 
prohibitions, the Companies persisted in their mutinous 
association, she would abjure all further consideration 
for them ; and would avenge their disobedience so 
keenly, that the wound inflicted in her wrath would take 
long to heal. For himself. Talon declared, “ that he 
deprecated the menaces of the coiu’t ^that the enemy 
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threatened the frontiers of Lorraine ; that he coun- 
selled that matters should be discussed with moderation ; 
and that the unequalled woes of the Holy League 

should be remembered before,”' The patience of 

Talon’s hearers here become exhausted: with shouts 
and hisses, the members refused longer to listen ; and 
the house adjourned in uproar.* 

The following day the chamber assembled, when the 
kiire de cachet was read, and discussed. After a stormy 
debate, it was resolved, “ that remonstrance should be 
made to the Queen, deprecating the little consideration 
and confidence which she displayed towards her loyal 
Parliament.” This appeal was answered by the arrival 
of M. de Guen6gaud, in one of the royal coaches, 
accompanied by Carnavalet, lieutenant of the royal 
guard, attented by a score of archers. Guen^aud sent 
for M. du Tillet, keeper of the registers, and demanded 
the leaf, in the name of her Majesty, which the King’s 
mandate had commanded to be torn from the register. 
Du Tillet declared that he had not the register, which 
was still in the hands of Boileau, the clerk, whose 
duty it was to make the entries. In a very peremp- 
tory tone, M. de Gpenegaud ordered the registrar- 
general to show him to the room where the said clerk 
performed his work. The secretary and his train 
accordingly, there pounced upon a poor little clerk, 
whose name was Bigot, as he was setthng himself to 
work after returning from dinner, and desired him to 
fetch M. Boileau, who had not yet anfived. This Bigot 
was one of the petty officials who deemed himself 

* Mdni. d’Omor Tiilon, t. ii. ; Bogistes du Parlemont de Pori.'?, anu. I6i8. 
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aggrieved by the multiplication of offices ; he accord- 
ingly sturdily declined to call M. Boileau, saying that 
“ it was not his business.” A loud altercation ensued ; 
the noise of which attracted many idlers from the 
corridors of the Palais, who all joined with their 
tongues in the onslaught on the functionaries of state. 
Presently a great banging of doors, and the sound of 
many feet was' heard, and counsellors swarmed from 
the committee rooms to Boileau’s chamber, to learn 
the cause of the uproar. The sight of the royal equi- 
page, and the archers of the guard, had gathered a crowd 
in the street, and the confusion became great. Guene- 
gaud, amid a Babel of voices, steadily stated his 
mission, which was received with ironical cheers. The 
secretary at length gladly escaped by a narrow back 
staircase, and issued from the Palais escorted by his 
archers, and by M. de Carnavalet. The younger members 
rushed to the windows to witness the departure of the 
discomfited envoy; who entered the royal coach, and 
drove away saluted by derisive laughter, and gibes.* 

This rude reception of her envoy did not dispose the 
Queen to take a more amicable view of the proceedings 
of the Parliament. In vain s]ie looked for aid in 
this dilemma, and found none. “Madame,” said the 
Due de la Rochefoucauld, “yoiu’ true friends, and allies 
are in exile. In the presence of the princes, think you 
that ces hadauds woidd have raised the banner of rebel- 

“ Les miniftrea se aervireut I’apr^a dinar d’nn nrtitioe qui avoit plua da 
l’4eolo at du college quo non pau d’une politiqije gi-ave at majeatnouaa, telle 
qu’ila deYaieut faire paraitro dana la rencontre.” — Hiat. du Tempe. “La oour 
uutvde a'avisa de I’oxpfidient du monde lo plus baa, et lo plua ridicule, qui fut 
d' avoir' la feuiUe de I'arrdt ” — writes de Eotz. 
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lion ? M. de Mazarin has isolated you, and cannot 

‘y 

defend the crown 1 ” It seemed to the Queen, in her 
dismay, as if the duke spoke advisedly ; her very soul 
loathed the presumption of ces gens de la robe, who 
persisted in the treasonable design, of constituting a 
fifth chamber in the realm, before which the acts of the 
King might be arraigned. 

On the 16th of June a third mandate went down to 
the Chamber from the privy council, again expressly 
annulling the Decree of Union ; and commanding the 
presence of the entire body of Parliament at the Palais 
Royal, by nine the following morning, to bring the leaf 
from the register, and deliver it, by the hands of M. 
Mol6, to her Majesty. Another factious debate ensued ; 
some of the more feeble spirits, daunted by the reite- 
rated commands of the King, asked 'the question, 
“ Shall we — dare we, continue to assemble in the face 
of the decree of cassation, which has been twice pro- 
nounced in our presence ? ” “ Yes, Messieurs,” replied 

the president, de Novion; “yes, you will continue to 
assemble : the decree is dictated by the Queen-Regent, 
it is true, but it is our privilege to protect oiu’ King in 
his minority 1 ” Many members voted that no notice 
should be taken of the summons to the palace ; that her 
Majesty’s reprimands were wearisome, and could not 
divert the Companies from their high purposes. The 
majority of members, however, voted that respectful 
obedience should be paid to the Queen’s summons ; but 
nevertheless, the Decree of Union should on the same 
afternoon be executed, by holding a-first conference for 
the regeneration of the realm, in La Chambre St. Louis. 
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The question was then put to the vote, whether the leaf 
from the register should be torn from the book and carried 
to the Queen, in token of submission to her commands.* 
By an immense majority the Parliament decided in the 
negative — “ Necpossumus, nec debemus” exclaimed Mole, f 

At the Palais Royal meantime, the event was felt to 
be momentous. On the eventful 17th of June, all was 
early astu- at the palace. Guards were posted along 
the streets converging to the Palais Royal. A great 
muster of courtiers filled Richelieu’s splendid halls and 
galleries, to witness the issue of an affair, which he 
would have clinched with despotic power ; but which, 
in the nerveless grasp of Mazarin, threatened to result 
in the signal discomfiture of the royal honour. The 
majority of the courtiers, however, firmly believed “ que 
ces barbons” would appear, parchment in hand, to 
implore the royal clemency, and slowly disperse to their 
obscure abodes when dismissed. Anne, meantime, rose 
early, and passed some hours in her oratory ; a deep 
and burning resentment was rising at the persistent 
enterprises of the courts. At eight she caused herself 
to be splendidly arrayed : dming her toilette the young 
King appeared. Anne embraced him tenderly, and 
taking him by the hand, said~“ Vow fik, montres; au- 
jourd’hui que vous etes Hoi ! ” The Queen then passed 

"Plusienrs des Messiera-s etdea xilua jounes, firout dos liamngnos iiiag- 
niflques, et qui aToieat quelqua chose do I’anoienne Home.”— Eogiatrea du 
Pnrleniont, ann. 1848. 

t “ Toutes lea opmions fnvent appuyfea de si heanx raisoiauomenta, qiie la 
premier President temoignn eu sortnnt qu’il aiiroit souhaitd qua la Bayne eflt 
eat^ presents ii la deliberation ; par co quo sans'doute, elle auniit ello-indme 
agrde I'Uuion, h kquelle I’on s’oppoaoit avec taut d’opiuiastreW.”— Hiat. du 
Temps. 
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to her presence chamber, in whiqb a dais and canopy 
had been erected. Round the throne all the principal 
personages in Paris were grouped. 

MM. de la Cour, meantime, assembled at the Palais, 
and set out on foot to the Palais Royal’. At the head of 
the cortege marched Mathieu Mold, who lived bitterly to 
repent the share he had taken in the first movements of 
the coming revolt. “ Mold,” says an eloquent modern 
writer,'*^ “ was a man of strange character : a mixture of 
popularity and devotedness, legality and resistance. He 
was in himself a picture to contemplate, with his fine bald 
head, and long beard. His wit was piquant and racy ; his 
determination was unyielding as iron ; his conversation 
was satirical and telling. His eyes shone like carbuncles, 
and gleamed beneath his bushy grey eyebrows. When 
excited, it was his habit to grasp and clutch his beard.” 

A tumultuous rabble of from ten to twelve thousand 
persons followed in the wake of MM. de la Cour, who 
marched, wearing their red gowns, with infinite pomp 
and dignity, t On then' approach the great gates of the 
Palais Royal opened, and the High Court was met by 
M. Guenegaud, and by Sainctot, master of the Ceremo- 
nies, and conducted into the Hall of Ambassadors. 
Shortly, M. Le Tcllier entered. Saluting the first pre- 
sident, he asked, whether they had brought the register ? 
Mole replied in the negative, | and M. Le Tellier quitted 
the apartment to deliver this response. 

• M. de Capeflj^ie. 

t Nota, Omul- Talou ; — “ 11 y eut unu vuigtaino do couseiUoi'S qui na voiilu- 
vont pus allei' nu Palais Royal, de crainte d’y Stre oi-i'Stds.” 

t “ Le premier President rapondit quo non, ot qu’il on diroit los raisons 
A la Eeiue.” — De Betz, M6m., p. 148. Omer Talon, t. ii. 
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Various were the ^counsels given to the Queen to 
mark her sense of the disloyal obduracy of the cham- 
ber. Monsieur counselled her to dismiss the Parlia- 
ment without audience. Seguier proposed to arrest 
Mole, and four cr five of the presidents, hoping that 
so salutary an example might strike terror :* another 
hit upon the inconvenient device of detaining the Par- 
liament at the Palais Royal, without bite or sup, until the 
members relented, and sent for the leaf. Prudent 
counsels, however, prevaile^l; and at length Le Tellier 
returned to the impatient magistrates, and ushered 
them to the presence chamber. The Queen received 
her Parliament with “ an expression of severe majestic 
gravity,” which betokened how greatly her feelings had 
been outraged. The Chancellor then harangued the 
assembly in an oration which lasted more than an hour 
and a half ; during which he recapitulated every incident 
of the unhappy feud. He concluded his harangue by 
commanding the Parliament to refrain from meddling in 
affau’s of state ; to repeal their Decree of Union with the 
inferior chambers ; and to send the parchment con- 
taining the treasonable decree to the Queen within 
twenty-four hoiu's, having previously inserted in their 
register the edict of cassation. Mol6 stepped forward 
to reply, when Anne interrupted him, saying, “ M. le 
President, I am cognizant of your own loyal intentions. 
As for the factious men who trouble the realm, if they 
obey not the orders of the King, tell them that 1 will 

‘L’on pretend G|ue la reins etait assez ;foi’tde fe. arreter le Pmiemeut : 
mais personne ne fut de cette avis.^—Do Eetz. Mdm.. v. 148. Omor Talon, 
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punish them in their persons, and estates, even to their 
posterity. Messieurs, retire, and do your duty ; and 
let these lamentable feuds cease I ” * Nothing more 
passed at this audience, which had been ordered with 
such parade of authority. It is stated by another 
authority, who was an eye-witness of the interview, that 
the Queen, yielding to the natural impetuosity of her 
character, exclaimed several times imperiously, “ Je 
veux avoir cette feuille ; n y manguez pas ! “This 
sedition is the work of ten or twelve amongst you, 
whose names I well know. Bring me that leaf ! ” The 
ninety-four counsellors and presidents, therefore, trudged 
back to their hall of assembly; the clerk of the High 
Court bearing a fourth decree de cassation, which had 
been thrust into his hands by Guen^gaud, as the Pa’- 
liament defiled from the royal presence. The Compa- 
nies immediately proceeded to debate, when it was 
resolved, “ that notwithstanding, and despite of all 
royal decrees and prohibitions, the assembly nominated 
for conference in the Hall of St. Louis should hold its 
sessions.” The deputies elected, immediately defiled 
from la Grande Chambre, headed by the presidents, 
Mole, Le Coigueux, Blancmdnil, and de Novion, and 
entered the Salle St. Louis. Having thus inaugurated 
their rebellion, the members separated to prepare for 
the solemn opening of the debates on the morrow. 


** “La reine voua a fait doclai'ei' dans 4 occasions qu’elle no ponvait 
suffvir la fonction dos Compagnies : n&nmoins yens ayez persists ; die a 
eassd votre arrdte do 10 Jnin ; vous n’y avoz pas d^fdro ; si Tons persistez, 
MM., dans votro resolution il n’y a que do doux cliosos — I’una on qne la Eeino 
vous ddfd'o, qu’ellft a'hutnilie, qn’elle abaisso Vautonti royaU, oii quo lo 
Pai'lomoat souffre, diminution.” — Horangne do Siguier. 
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A fortnight previously, on Whitsunday, an event had 
happened which greatly affected Mazarin. The Duo de 
Beaufort escaped fromVincennes, where ho had passed a 
painful captivity of five years; having been denied any kind 
of communication'' with his family or friends, and being 
permitted only, to take exercise in a little open gallery, 
about twenty feet below his window in the donjon tower. 
In the duke’s bedchamber eight royal archers watched, 
commanded by an officer of the name of La Bamee. 
Ghavigny was governor of Yincennes, and at first sedul- 
ously performed his duties as guardian over the prisoner ; 
but as his relations with his old protege Mazarin became 
cooler, and cooler, it was whispered, that with the malig- 
nant intent of contributing a bitter ingredient in the 
coming strife, he relaxed in his vigilance. The week 
preceding Whitsunday, therefore, Ghavigny devoutly 
retired into the great Carthusian monastery, to pass 
the sacred season, with the assent of the Queen, who 
always commended and granted such a petition. M. 
La Bamee, meantime, had formed a profound attach- 
ment for his prisoner, and treated him with every 
respect. Some time previously, therefore, to please the 
duke, he had accepted among his nrchers a man of the 
name of Vaugrimaut, once a retainer ofVenddme; but 
who had rendered himself amenable to the gallows by 
fighting a duel, in defiance of the royal edict, which ren- 
dered such an offence capital. He therefore, as he 
averred, sought refuge within the fortress, as the last 
place where the King’s officers would seek him. A plot 
meantime had been concocted, with great subtilty, for 
the release of the duke, by the Duchesse de Vendbme, 
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and her daughter, Madame de Nemours. Its details 
were intrusted to a M. de Vaumorin, who executed 
his undertaking with skill. Whitsunday being chosen 
for the attempt — because on this festival, high mass 
was generally attended, and therefore, there were few 
loungers about the fortress — a pie was sent on the 
preceding day to the duke’s ally within the castle, 
and introduced as a present from the man’s father, 
which contained a long silken rope, instead of savoury 
meat. 

On Whitsunday, therefore, the duke attended early 
mass, and devoutly received the holy Eucharist. After 
leaving the chapel, he asked permission to take the air 
in the gallery overhanging the moat, which was dry, 
hut of great depth. Although it was the usual dinner- 
hour, La Ramee, reluctant to refuse the request, offered 
to walk with the prisoner. This incident created 
suspicion that La Ramee was an accomplice in the plot, 
which depended for its execution on this mark of com- 
plaisance for the wishes of his prisoner — though from the 
rough treatment afterwards experienced by this officer, 
the fact appears improbable. Vaugrimaut, meantime, went 
with his colleagues to their mess-room, where, feigning 
sudden indisposition, he took a draught of wine, and 
saying that, as he had no deshe to eat, he would go to 
M. le Due, and release M. La Ramee. Passing quicldy 
through the door, Vaugrimaut lifted a ponderous bar and 
quietly dropped it into its staple, thus imprisoning his 
colleagues, who were too busy in the gratification of their 
appetites to notice his exit. Two or three more inter- 
vening doors were thus similarly closed. At the iron door 
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opening into tlie gallery, Vaugrimaut knocked, and was 
admitted by La Ram^e, wlio, in apparent blind confidence, 
allowed bim to lock the door. In an instant, a tremendous 
blow on the head from the heavy keys struck the unfor- 
tunate La Raraee to the ground. He was then seized by 
the duke and his ally, an iron gag was forced into his 
mouth, and they skilfully proceeded to bind him hand and 
foot.* This accomplished, the rope was tied to the parapet 
of the gallery, and the duke and his deliverer descended, 
Vaugrimaut going first, according to a solemn promise 
made by Beaufort. Unfortunately, the rope was not 
long enough by twelve feet, the immense depth of the 
fosse not having been properly calculated. Vaugrimaut, 
letting go his grasp of the rope, dropped, and rose, being 
but little bruised : the Due de Beaufort, however, when 
attempting to follow the same example, fell, striking his 
temple against a projection of masonry, and remained for 
some time insensible at the bottom of the moat. 

The spectators of this bold enterprise were four or 
five men, who watched the descent with bated breath, 
but who instantly rushed to the rescue ; and a woman 
and a child, who were gathering vegetables in a garden 
sloping to the castle moat — “ but these, being terrified 
by the menaefes of the aforesaid men, sat down quietly and 
watched the adventure.” Besides, the greatest sympathy 
was evinced throughout the locality for the handsome 
young captive. The duke’s faithful confederate was 

* M4m. deOuyJoly; Campion. 

t “Vangrimautdlsait& 00 prince qu’il etait juste qu’il le mit le premier 
hors do dangei’, puisque qu’il y allait de sa vie ; au lieu que si on venait a 
reprendro son Altesse, il en seraitquitte pour garder une prison plusresaerr^.” 
^Guy Joly, p. 17. 
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speedily hauled from the bottom of the ditch by strong 
and willing arms. M. de Beaufort, meantime, recovering a 
little by the help of a powerful cordial, found strength 
to tie a rope round his waist, and was also speedily 
drawn up, but in a fainting condition. Surrounded by 
his friends, and soon infected by their intolerable sus- 
pense and dread of arrest, Beaufort recovered his spirits. 
Springing on a horse, which was suddenly led to his 
side, and waving his hat, he disappeared like a lightning 
flash, exclaiming, Ah I je suis Ithre!” A quarter of a 
mile from Vincennes, hidden in a little wood by the road- 
side, were fifty of the bravest allies of Vend6me, who 
hailed their recovered chieftain with gesticulations of 
maddest joy. The party then pushed forwards, and drew 
rein only when the proud towers of Anet burst on 
their eager gaze. 

The Queen showed outwardly little displeasm’e at 
the escape of Beaufort : indeed, it was surmised in the 
palace that Anne's heart had relented towards her old 
friends Les Importants ; and, consequently, that she was 
not sorry when Beaufort so cleverly extricated himself 
from the clutches of Mazarin. Some bolder speculators 
dared even to insinuate that Anne had connived at his 
flight ; and that she meditated calling back her old friends 
to power, as statesmen,'who knew better than the Cardinal 
how to sustain the rights of the crown against the sedi- 
tious Parisians. “The duke has done well — he was 
right to escape if he could!” said Anne, laughing. 
Chavigny, however, was severely taken to task by 
the Cardinal for his' negligence in not having posted 
sentinels outside the donjon tower of Vincennes. The 
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Queen participated in this resentment, suspecting the 
treachery lurking in the heart of Chavigny ; who 
replied, when reprimanded, “that La Rainee was her 
Majesty’s ofBcer in charge of the prisoner, who ought 
to answer for ther duke’s escape; as for himself, he never 
received any command whatever from her Majesty con- 
cerning M. de Beaufort.” Rumours had long been current 
that the Venddme family meditated some such stratagem. 
Madame de Venddme, though apparently devoted to 
religion, and almost a constant inmate of the Carmelite 
convent, was a woman of subtle spirit, Ej^ored by her 
sons, but disliked by the Queen, who believed her capable, 
and daring enough, for any tour d'adresse. Mazarin con- 
sequently had sent for M. La Ramde, and informed him 
of the rumours afloat; charging him, on his allegiance, to 
keep M. de Beaufort at all times under his own eye. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied La Ramde, “ if M. de Beaufort 
can transform himself into a bii’d, and fly through his 
prison window, he may foil my vigilance, otherwise — 
never!” Had Mazarin’s counsel been followed, Beaufort 
would soon have found himself in the Bastille ; but Anne 
declined to take measures to seize the fugitive — “as” 
said she, “ ce paume gar^on has been punished enough 
already, for his escapade of 1 643 Beaufort, nevertheless, 
deemed it expedient to offer some explanation to the 
com’t. His friend, M. de Senneterre, therefore, waited on 
Mazarin, to assure him that he might reckon on the 
future loyal neutrality of the duke, who intended to 
remain at Anet, without attempting to approach Paris. < 
“The Queen,” says Madame de MotteviUe, “resigned 
herself to the fact, not hating M. de Beaufort, except 
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for state reasons ; and she got over,the little mortification 
of this affair.” 

Matters of graver moment incessantly occupied Anne’s 
mind at this period. Incapable of understanding the 
popular cry for freedom, and believing that subjects might 
not rise in rebellious defiance against their sovereign for 
any motive whatever, the Queen most conscientiously 
thought that it was her duty to punish, and repress “the 
revolt.” “Anne of Austria could never understand the 
meaning and significance of the words ‘the public,’” 
writes Gondy ; who watched every impulse of the Queen 
with lynx-eyed eagerness. Worthy of her descent as 
the great grand-daughter of Charles V., Anne’s blood 
curdled at the audacious defiance with which her 
commands were met. At first, a feeling of terror and 
loneliness assailed her, and she trembled under the re- 
sponsibilities Avhich she had so eagerly accepted ; she 
wept, and her depression led her more than ever to 
seek the solitude of the churches, and convents of the 
capital. As time elapsed and troubles increased, the 
courage of the Queen returned. Betrayed by all — but 
by Mazarin, her creature, a man who, like her grand- 
father Philip II. of Spain, knew how to govern by the pen, 
by patient long-suffering, by subtle advances, and by man- 
ners bland and perfect,' — Anne adhered to her minister 
with a fidelity, a resource, and a vigour of capacity which 
amazed, and subdued their foes. Mazarin, however, 
gained not this supreme ascendency until troubles thick 
as hail darkened the path of the Queen. The terrible 
tragedies in England had appalled her ; and roused by 
tho fervency Of her love for her idolized son, Anne 

VOL. I. S 
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TOYrecl that no weakness should despoil the crown of 
those supreme prerogatives which disloyal subjects cla- 
moured to usurp ; and which, during a Regency, she 
had neither the right to yield, nor they to demand. 
After one of these long harassing days, spent in 
wearisome quarrels at the council-board, or in hateful 
parleys with Mole, Talon, and others, Anne fre- 
quently strolled forth into the gardens of the palace, 
and wandered by moonlight, attended by throe or 
four favoured , ladies, until dawn. Tliese moonlight 
walks, the Queen said, “restored her mind, soothed 
her nerves, and enabled her to meet with tranquillity 
the events of the coming day.” “ Oh ! how sick I am of 
saying, and daily repeating, I wonder what those people 
(the Parliament) will do to-morrow 1 ” often exclaimed 
Anne. Many little plots also annoyed the Queen during 
the summer of 1648. Mademoiselle, that lively, witty, 
conceited coquette, .then in the bloom of lior charms, 
disappointed because the Queen had not negotiated an 
alliance for her with the widowed Emperor, was detected 
in a secret plot for eloping, to become the wife of her 
Majesty’s cousin, the Archduke Leopold, governor of the 
Low Countries. A spirited defence was made by Made- 
moiselle, who rated her father the Due d’Orleans so 
vehemently in the presence of the Queen, for his 
Bupineness in not finding for her a suitable consort, that 
Anne confided privately to Madame de Motteville, her 
disgust at such 'flippant conduct, adding, “Madame, if 
any daughter of mine had treated me with the insolence 
which Mademoiselle showed to her father, I would have 
banished her from coui't, and shut her up for life in a 
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convent I ” The alliance, -which i in itself was suitable 
enough, was objectionable at this juncture of affairs, on 
account of Monsieur ; who, ever hoklmg on to the crown 
by the slenderest of ties, would, after acquiring an Im- 
perial son-in-law, doubtless, espouse Austrian interests 
in the councils of France. 

In Condd Anne at this time felt that there was refuge; 
she was not yet disabused as to his intense selfishness — ■ 
a vice so commonly displayed by junior princes of the 
blood, in France. His valiant sword, his energy and 
genius, might retrieve the prestige of the crown. The 
people, alike ungrateful to their sovereign, and to a 
prince, the glory of the ago, had dared to satirize the un- 
fortunate campaign in Catalonia, and themomentary cloud 
which his retreat from before Lerida* had cast on tho 
fame of Cond6, by injurious songs. After the raising of the 
siege of Lerida, June 17th, Conde I'eceived a secret mis- 
sive from the Queen, summoning him to confer on urgent 
matters. The prince accordingly arrived suddenly in 
Paris, where a sharp war of words ensued between the 
prince and Mazarin ; as the former attributed his repulse 
to the want of reinforcements, which the Cardinal had 
promised, and never cent. His Eminence excused him- 
self on the plea of destitution, as the Parliament refused 
to pass his financial edicts. Conde then generously 
offered to advance, from his own splendid resources, a 
sum sufficient to pay the army of Flanders, which had 
to sustain the assault of the Archduke Leopold in 
Picardy. Conde assured the Queen of his devotion; 


The siogo of Lerida was raised iTnue lOiS. 
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he advised her to adoi^t conciliatory proceedings, and 
took his leave of the comd, to meet the Archduke, pro- 
mising to return to her aid, irresistible in the glory of 
another successful campaign. 

Left again to her own resources, between her timid 
advisers Mazarin, and the Due d’Orleans, Anne suddenly 
took the resolution of consulting M. do Chateauneuf 
upon the possibility of combating the active hostility of 
the Parliament. 

The greatest distress now- existed in the royal house- 
hold for want of money. Anne jrledged her jewels to 
supply her own table, and that of the King. The Princess 
de Conde lent her tho sum of 4000 crowns to pay the 
Swiss guards. The outcry against IMazarin then be- 
came general, and the name of tho Queen herself was 
not respected. The speeches, moreover, delivered at 
the Palais continued seditious and defiant. The pre- 
sident Blancmdnil alluded with approbation to the pro- 
ceedings of the English Parliament. Another member 
named Laisnd, quoted with gusto a sentence from the 
speech of Sir Thomas Wroth, spoken at Westminster : 
“ Mr. Speaker,” said this demagogue, " Bedlam is pre- 
pared for madmen, and Tophet fer Kings. Our King 
behaves as if Bedlam was the only place fit for him — 
I propose that this house proceeds to business, without 
reference to the King.” It has been conjectured by 
some, that Anne sent for ChS-teauneuf by the advice 
of the Cardinal : it, however, certainly appears that 
she was ready to accept the counsels of any per- 
sonage who could steer her through the diificulties of 
the present ; and had Chateauneuf engage^ to do this, 
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and at the same time support the royal supremacy, 
he would hare replaced Mazarirl. The audience with 
ChiUeaimeuf was long, and it was the first political con- 
ference AYhicli the Queen held in sa petite chambre grise, 
which had the advantage of being out of earshot of curious 
personages. Chtlteauneuf told the Queen* that his long 
banishment from public affairs had caused him to lose 
the thread of politics ; and that in so complicated an affair 
he felt himself incompetent to act. That he could not 
accept office subordinate to Mazarin; also, that the hosti- 
lity of M. deCond^and his family would be fatal to him, 
if he were not fortunate enough to possess her Majesty’s 
entire confidence, and support. Anne quickly compre- 
hended, that Chdteauneuf and his party did not intend 
to come to her rescue, unless Mazarin were dismissed 
the kingdom. Oh^teauneuf, however, ventured to ad- 
vise the offer of the following boons to the Parliament, 
provided that the Chambers dissolved their Union, and 
returned to their ordinary functions : — 1st. To concede 
le droit annuel without condition. 2ndly. To diminish, 
by half, the number of Masters of Requests to be created 
in virtue of the royal edict ; moreover, to assure the 
Cour des Enqu^tes that if it made humble remonstrance, 
it might expect entire concession in this matter, from 
the royal clemency. Srdly. To recall and pardon all 


* “GMtoauneuf, oraignant qiiotiuo finosso, pai'la k la reino iselon ses 
soupjons, lui disaut tonjoura snr toiites los qiieationa qu’cllo liii lit, quB ne 
connoissant point lo fond de.s affaires, il tftiiit impossible qri’il pflt lui dormer 
aucuii conseil." — Motteville. Ketz. The High Oouit nevertholoss rejoiced 
at this consultation ; and several of the merabora in. the afternoon session of 
the following day, predicted that her Majesty would incline to clemency, and 
to a naore amiable, consideration of their demands. 
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the imprisoned and exiled counsellors. These conces- 
sions were bitter : nevertheless, Anne determined to 
make them, “in the hope of enforcing suitable enact- 
ments when the armies of Franco, liberated from the 
defence of the frontiers of the realm, might save the 
crown 1 ” 

Monsieur was, therefore, empowered to open a con- 
ference with the Parliament in the Luxembourg, Not- 
withstanding the duke’s appeal, the m embers, especially 
Broussel and Blancmdnil, scornfully rejected the Queen’s 
overture ; and insisting on their right and resolve to deli- 
berate for the reformation of the realm, called upon the 
Queen, for the last time, to save the honour of the crown 
by ratifying all their intended proceedings.* When the 
Queen learned this summary rejection of her grace, in- 
tense anger arose against him who had counselled such 
concessions — advice, which Mazarin failed not to suggest, 
had been given to increase the existing embarrassments 
of the crown. 

Some of the older members of the Parliament after- 
wards expressed regret that the royal bienveillance 
should have been so rudely rejected: “But MM. des 
Enqu^tes,” says an old authority, “ debated so bravely, 
and with such lively illustration, 'that they might bo 
compared to the ancient senators of Home.” The 
majority of the Chamber, nevertheless, negatived the 

*b“ Bronsaol ot Blanonifinil, qiii parurent los plus aniinGs, cWsimiont vonger, 
le premier le refus qn’ou lui fit d’rmo compagnio do gardes poiir sou fils : a 
Idgard da 1 autre (Blaucmfinil) I’allianoa qtii gtait outre lui at I'fivfiqua da 
Beauvais, qua Mazmin avait fait exUcr.”— Mdm, do Mario d’ Orleans, Duoliosso 
do Kemoura. This lady was tlio strong-minded slaughter of tho Duo do 
Longuoville, and step-daughter to Anno do Bourbon, who wna tho second wifo 
of the duke, 
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royal proiiositions, and Idold was again deputed, with 
Talon, to wait upon her Majesty, andj again demand 
her recognition of the assembly in la Chambre St. Louis, 
and of the Decree of Union. Anne granted this audience 
at three o’clock, during the afternoon of the 27 th of 
June. She looked pale and depressed, and received 
Mold and his colleagues with a slight inclination of the 
head, without offering them her hand to kiss, as was 
her gracious castom. Mold commenced his harangue 
with fervour — its words rolled from his lips Avith vehe- 
ment emphasis, as he pictured the woes of the realm, 
the overthrow of the royal power, the revolt of the lour- 
ffcoisic, and the hostility of the noblesse. He assured 
the Queen that a union of the Chambers was a measure 
legal and ordinary, and an expedient which had fre- 
quently been sanctioned by his Majesty’s predecessors ; 
that foreigners and evil-disposed persons would only 
deny, or distort that fact. He painted in vivid colours 
the persecutions which members had undergone from 
the malice of detractors, and the displeasure of the 
court ; he assured the Queen that their sentiments 
and intentions Avere loyal, and that they desired to act 
Avith the crovm, rather than to defy their sovereign. 
“Madame, revoke, wb beseech you, your edicts, and 
permit us to retain on our registers an act Avhich has 
been given, and decided by rightful power, and by rigid 
justice. I implore you to continue to us your royaP 

* Haranguo de M. lo Promiov President do Mold. “M. lo Promior porta 
la parole et fit ii la reino un disoours pleiii do force, ct d’eloquenco qu 
dteanla son esprit.” — Hist.,du Tonips. Oiner Talon, tlia King’s eloquent 
attorney-general, lays stress on the fact that Mold told tho Queen that, “ non- 
oMani Units dijonsca VassemhUe sc “Lo roino,” says Madaino do 
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hiemcillance during tlie approaching conferences, and 
to hold that wo are ‘your very humhle, and obedient 
servants.” The head of the Queen drooped during 
this address ; when it concluded, and Mold, still panting 
from excitement, waited her answer, she calmly replied, 
“that she would send her decision to the Chamber on 
the following morning, by les ejens du roi. “ The Queen 
remained iotite interdite” relates Madame de Motteville ; 
“her Majesty sighed deeply, and seemed quite dazed 
with the eloquent appeal of our president.” 

Perceiving that all resources had failed, Anne yielded. 
On St. Peter’s day, 1648, therefore, Mold, accompanied 
by the attorney-general Talon, and his myrmidons, les 
gens du roi, were summoned to meet the chancellor in 
her Majesty’s cabinet at the early hour of 8 a.m. There 
they met the Queen, Honsieur, Mazarin, and d’Emdry. 
The chancellor briefly stated, that “assured of the loyalty 
and zeal of the Comioanies, the Queen was pleased at 
length to sanction their joint assemblies. She admo- 
nished them, however, to hasten their labours, in order 
to replenish the empty'exchequer, the demands upon 
which became daily more urgent. Her Majesty trusted 
that in return for her compliance with the wishes of the 
Chamber, that the matter of finance, in which the 
honour of France was involved, might be expedited.” 

No exultation was displayed by the triumphant mem- 
bers. The attitude of the Queen was unsatisfactory : 
her Majesty had yielded, it was true, but all the mem- 
bers felt that she intended it to be seen that her conces- 

Mottovillo, “paint offensfo ; la remonti-anos du premier President fut si 
forte ethardio qu’elle snrprit tout los auditeurs.” 
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sion litad been compulsory. Between tlie 30th of June 
and the 12th of July, twonty-seVen articles “for the 
reformation of the realm” were discussed by the sixty 
deputies of the Chambre St. Louis, and referred to the 
assembled courts in Parliament for ratification. After- 
wards, each decree "Aas to be presented to the Queen, 
and enacted by a royal Declaration under the Great 
Seal. The principal of these articles were : — that the 
Farraers-General of the realm should be suppressed, as 
the oflSce was odious, and oppressiye to the people : that 
the tax called tailles should be decreased by a quarter ; 
and all arrears of such remitted to the people : that no 
taxes should in future be levied on the people of the 
realm, except by consent of the Parliament of Paris, after 
free and open discussions, and votes {avec liberte de suf- 
frages) : that all persons shall be interdicted from levy- 
ing, and imposing taxes, except after such verification and 
consent of the said High Court, under penalty of death ; 
that no subject of the King, of whatever rank or con- 
dition, shall in future be detained in prison above twenty- 
four hours without being brought before his natural and 
legal judge, and his crime stated m extenso — all jailors, 
captains of fortresses, and authorities of the pz’isons, to 
be made responsible for, and to suffer the punishment in 
their own bodies, of the violation of this enactment : that 
the King, in future, shall not by his sovereign authority 
create new officers of judicature, or finance, except by 
edicts previously verified, and passed by the High Court 
— aveoliberte entiere de suffrages. Other articles related 
to the levy of taxes, and to the administration of la 
domaine royale, — but were of very minor import to the 
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articles above mentioned. Without previous concert— 
■without, perhaps, eveh divining the value and extent of 
the privileges demanded, the rarliamont had struck out 
a grand charter of constitutional freedom. The Par- 
mers-General were to be deposed : taxes, direct and 
indirect, were to bo levied by the sanction of Parliament, 
and not, as heretofore, by the absolute authority of 
the King : personal liberty was secured, and the arbi- 
trary power of the crown in criminal jurisdiction, re- 
strained ; finally, the Courts proclaimed their own 
independence, with liberty of debate. The sale of 
offices by the crown was forbidden ; whilo that sorest 
grievance of all, the despotic action of the government, 
exercised when the King hold a Lit cle Justice, was sup- 
pressed. An entire constitution was concealed in the 
demands, and wording of these enactments; and as such 
it raised vehement opposition from the government. 

The first act passed by the united Chambers was the 
suppression of the office of Intendant, or Parmer-General 
of indirect taxes. These functionaries rented the taxes 
from the state, and paid into the treasury a fixed sum by 
contract, while they made what they could out of their 
bargain. The Queen, through Talon, made earnest 
protest against the abolition of this office -she pleaded, 
the vast necessity of the war, and that these Intendants, 
although they had not yet collected their taxes for the 
current year, were prepared to advance the sum con- 
tracted for; while, if the office were abolished, they, dis- 
regarding the urgent wants of the Treasury, having 
made already considerable advances to the government, 
must repay themselves by the collection ..on their own 
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account of la taille, and other taxes. The Chamber 
continuing .obdurate, but promising to discuss the 
modes of furnishing a revenue for the current year, the 
members 'were invited by tho Due d’Orleans to confer 
■with Mazarin at the Luxembourg. “ La Cour^' relates 
Gondy, “ se sentit toucher a la prunelle de Tceil par le 
suppression des Intendances.” The Cardinal, therefore, 
prepared an oration to avert an event so inconvenient 
as the withdrawal from the crown of the power of levy- 
ing taxes ; and the privilege of forestalling their amount, 
through the banks of the receivers-general. No repre- 
sentations could, however, shake the resolve of tho 
deputies : in vain, they were harangued by Monsieur, by 
Mazarin, and remonstrated with by MM. de Gondy,* 
d’Elbceuf, and Brissac. In vain, it was represented that 
the array of Turenne was dissolving; that tlie Swiss 
contingent, under the Count d’Erlach, was in open 
mutiny ; that one quarter of the subsidy granted to the 
Queen of Sweden was due ; that M. le Prince pestered 
the government for supplies ; and that the soldiers of 
the army in Catalonia were perishing from hunger — Mold 
and the presidents, his colleagues, firmly maintained 
their point. The only concession that they were willing 
to make was, that the abolition of the obnoxious offices 
should be done by royal letters patent, rather than by 

*• Gondy, tliongli pi'ofossing profound devotion, to Anno of Austria, to 
wlioao favoru' Ire owed set coadjutorie, was already intriguing in a small way. 
His liouso was tEe rendezvous of MontrSsor, Lainez, FoutraUlos, BoispLUo, 
and of other notorious malcontents. It wag whispered that Broussel and 
Laisu6 attended the receptions of Gondy. He also corresponded with 
Ohdteaunenf, Chavigny, Madame do Chevrense, and the Due do Beaufort. 
Out of these varied elements of discord and riot ho hoped to frame a path 
olimhing upwards to supreme elevation. 
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an independent vote of the Chamber, though that was 
threatened, if any delay occurred in the issue of the 
royal decree. The specious eloquence of the Cardinal was 
also fruitlessly put forth to save the condemned officers 
from the ordeal of appearing before a committee of the 
Chamber, to inquire into their alleged peculations. 
Mazarin increased the feelings of dislike and suspicion 
with which he was regarded, by his obsequious manner. 
The men whom a few weeks past he bad branded as trai- 
tors and madmen, he now greeted as “ les Eestaurateurs 
de la Prance — les Peres de la Patrie !” The rough and 
homely men of the Courts looked at his deferential 
salutes, and heard his unctuous words, in wonder. His 
speeches, so erudite, and polished in language, but so little 
to the point in debate, mystified them. His pronuncia- 
tion of their tongue even kindled contempt: and many a 
doggrel line made meri’y at the Cardinal’s expense, over 
his uncouth pronunciation of the word d'union, which 
he persisted in calling d'ognon! while the word ruse, 
which he was so fond of applying to MM. de la Cour, 
he pronounced rouse! The pleasant, witty persiflage 
which charmed Anne of Austria and the future courtiers 
of her son, and the polished deprecation with which 
Mazarin turned aside the sharp thrusts of the magis- 
trates, disappointed his assailants. The Cardinal was 
accused of want of spirit — and in truth, his humble self- 
depreciation was very out of character in the mouth of 
the minister of a despotic princess, like Anne of Austi’ia. 

The fall of the Intendants being determined, Mazarin 
put the question, “ How, and from what funds were 
these functionaries to be repaid, for the taxes already 
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anticipated, and received by governjnent 1 ” The Cham- 
ber had proposed, but not actually resolved, “ that the 
sums so advanced should be declared forfeited ; and 
that the loss should fall on the Intendants.’' “ But, 
Messieurs,” replied Seguier, “that is a ‘breach of public 
faith ! ” Le Coigneux rudely replied," “ that the 
ministry having broken faith with almost all the men 
of probity and honour in the country, he was surprised 
that ministers should take up the defence of five 
thousand rascals, who liad often times robbed the King 
and his people of the amount alleged to be owing to 
them ! ” “ Her Majesty’s council can never sufficiently 
thank the Parliamont for this proposition,” replied 
Mazarin — this being one of his speeches wliicli acted 
with peculiar recoil on his heavers. “ It is true, that 
the sums we owe, and the interest thereon, which we 
have tried honestly to pay, press heavily on the King’s 
treasury. We of ourselves should never have dared to 
repudiate our engagements ; but since Parliament is of 
opinion that such should be doiie, we may with great 
benefit accept this solace, to the infinite discharge of 
the treasury.” f The sitting then terminated ; Mazarin 

Hist, ilu Temps. Eegistres du Fiu'letneut. Novioii temia lliosc Iiiteii- 
danta in hia spoocli, “ Ctchs do basso puissance nvoc des biens mimonsos doiit 
la sexdo possession jndritnit (j^u'on lour tit loiivs pruebs 1 " Yot Uovion’s son-in- 
law, Qalavd, was one of tlio most wealthy of tlicso Intendants. This Onlai'd 
had oomraencod life as a kt^uaia in the sevvico of Iho IMarahnl d’Estrees. Tlio 
oldest son of Mold was likewise an lutondant. Tliwo must doubtless have 
been n great deal of pure patriotism in tho agitation of the Parliament. 

+ Hist, du Temps, Archives Curiouscs, Anbdiy, Hkt. du Uoi'd. Maxavin. 
Eegistres du J’arlemont ann. 1018. Tho Queen, so reluctant in her con- 
cessions on other points, approved this notorious bad faith, or at any rate 
made no remonsb'auee. She said to do Motteville, " Tous cos desseins do 
reformation sont uu grand mal ; cepondant ils font revcnii' pilusieuv.s millions 
h I’Epargne.” 
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engaging that the Queen should send down a declara- 
tion to the Chamber, apj^roving the abolition of the 
office of Intendant. 

M. d’Emery on the same day resigned his office of 
Controller of Finance, to the general contentment : all 
his financial engagements having been repudiated, it 
was felt that he could no longer appear at the council 
board. The Marshal de la Moillera^^e was sent for by 
the Queen, and provisionally intrusted with the duties 
of the office. The unfortunatb d’Emery, abandoned by 
Mazarin, was exiled from Paris, which city ho was 
ordered to quit within two hours. To her friend 
Madame de Mottcville, Anno excused this rigorous 
award dealt to a once zealous partisan, by the words — 
“ M. d’Emcry was hated; and as all persons clamoured 
for his ruin, it was necessary to satisfy them.” f Tho 
true reason probably of d’Emdry’s ignominious 'expul- 
sion, is to bo found in a motion brought before tho 
Chamber by his friends, to tho effect, “that all foreigners, 
or Frenchmen guilty of conveying gold coined, or in 
ingot, from the realm, should be arraigned and punished.” 
This prohibition Mazarin imagined was levelled at him- 
self, and hence his prompt retaliation on M. d’Emery. 

The Queen successively sanctioned with very bad 
grace, and ranch previous altercation, the article which 
forbade “ any agent whatever to collect taxes not pre- 
viously verified, and sanctioned by Parliament” — a rude 

* La disgi'ace d’Bmdry ful al'rot& ontro la rejne, Monsioiir, ot Mazarin.— 
MottoviUo. 

t Tlio Chambors some weelcs previously bad presontpd a petition to tbe 
Quoon praying for tbe dismissal of d’Em^ry.— Eegistres du Pcavlomeut. 
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blow to arbitrary power. M. Brpussel electrified the 
Chamber by proving, that since the commencement of 
the Eegeucy the extraordinary sum of two hundred 
millions had been illegally levied on the people, by the 
absolute authority of the King. On the article reliev- 
ing the people from a quarter of les tallies, or land tax 
— also an arbitrary impost — and remitting all arrears 
since 1646, Anne, after much dispute, found herself 
compelled to yield. The next question was that called 
la surety fuhlique — prohibiting arbitrary arrest, and 
compelling governors of state prisons, and jailers, to 
bring every prisoner committed to their custody before 
a court of justice within twenty-four houi's after their 
committal. Upon this article Anne showed deter- 
mined resistance. “Nevei’, never will I submit the 
royal power to such shameless fetters. I am weary 
of these rebels. Lot them do their worst ! 

To her favourite ladies, Anne confessed that affairs 
distracted her mmd ; but that it was her duty to 
resist the revolutionary spirit^ kindled by the evil 
example of the English Parliament, the members of 
which, she predicted, would proceed to extremities, 
startling, and horrifying to the King’s subjects I The 
Cardinal was even more depressed than his royal 
mistress : one by one the prerogatives of the crown 
seemed to slip from his unwilling fingers. Sometimes 
the angry reproaches of his royal joatroness affected him 
deeply, “Ah, Madame, I see that I have incurred 
your displeasure ; I have, alas,, failed in my design to 
serve you : my head must be the forfeit of my igno- 
rance 1 ” Tears dropped from the Queen’s eyes as she 
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replied, "Non, non, , Monsieur, I will not visit on you 
my misfortunes : be assured of my affection, and confi- 
dence ! ” Another day Mazarin begged the Queen to 
take care of her health, as she looked ill. Anne replied, 
“ that she carect not to die, seeing the bad condition 
of affairs.” The young King happened to bo in the 
room. Louis impetuously threw his arms round his 

mother’s neck — '‘Madame, apres via majorit6,” 

the boy paused, for tears choked his voice ; but his 
heightened colour, and clinched hand, evidenced how 
deeply he felt the acts for which his mother wept. 
The Cardinal, moreover, stopped his works at the 
Palais Mazarin ; he also dismissed a part of his retinue, 
and affected primitive simplicity at his table. One day 
he plaintively said to Madame do Sendee, who still 
directed the education of his nieces, “ that ho desired 
that they might be brought up simply and discreetly ; 
for nobody could predict what might become of him, 
or them ! ” Yet Mazarin was neither a coward nor 
wanting in courage ; there were those at court who re- 
membered the gallant and sjoirited action of the young 
G-iulio Mazarini, who rushed between the two armies of 
Prance and Spain at Casale, aftef the signal for conflict 
had been given, to stay the battle, until other proposi- 
tions for peace, just arrived in camj), had been discussed. 

In her trouble the Queen’s mind continually dwelt 
on Oonde. The campaign in Flanders had not been 
signalised by splendid victories, and glorious sieges. 
The army, consisting of 35,000 men, was disaffected, 
ill paid, hungry, and destitute ; the soldiers lost their 
enthusiasm for conquest, which even the presence of 
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Conde could not rouse. Courteney was surprised by 
the Archduke ; which counterbalanced the conquest of 
Ypr^s by the French. The mind of Conde, moreover, 
was disturbed by the news from Paris : the revolt of 
the Parliament, and the violence done to the throne, 
aroused liis angry resentment. Moreover, a feeling of 
jealous umbrage arose respecting the popularity which 
Monsieur* was acquiring by his condescending inter- 
course with the Chamber. The Prince, therefore, 
resolved to leave the carap,^ and visit Paris to confer 
with Anne, who had again anxiously requested his pre- 
sence. While the French arms abroad were crowned 
with glory, the King of France, she said, was losing 
one by one, prerogatives more precious than conquered 
provinces. Cond6 sent notice of his approaching arrival 
through the Marshal de Grammont ; but so fearful 
was Anne of offending Monsieur, and alarming the 
Parliament, that it was agreed, the arrival of the prince 
should be declared a surprise. Monsieur, however, 
when he heard that Cond6 was on his road to Paris, 
began to fume, to suspect, and to reproach the Queen ; 
“ saying, that after all his services, she wanted another 
adviser.” The Abbfe ^de la Riviere, his favourite, was 
the bearer of the duke’s complaints. The Queen 
shortly replied, “ that M. de Grammont, interpreting 
words she had carelessly uttered into a desire to see 
M. le Prince, had advised him to pay a brief visit to 
Paris.” “ The least you can do, Madame, then is to 
dismiss M, le Prince, as he presents himself without 

* “Le Parlementj^t^moigna neaiiooup deisatiefaclion du Duo d’OrWana, et 
de la doiioenv qu’il avait pour cux daas lours confdrenoes.” 
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orders!” pertly rejoined La Riviere. The affair ended 
by Mazarin undertaking to pacify Monsieur, to ex- 
plain matters, and to assure him, “that her Majesty 
held him to be her very good, and faithful brother ; 
who, she hoped, .would not object to her interview with 
M. le Prince.” Anne, however, gained her point, which 
was, to consult with Conde on the coup d’etat .she medi- 
tated. Their conference lasted for two hours.* Tlie 
Prince engaged to send a division of troops towards 
Paris, in aid of the contemplated measures. He ad- 
vised the Queen to dissimulate her resentment ; to 
leave Paris if possible ; and to postpone any overt mea- 
sure against the Parliament, until he could assist in its 
execution. Intelligence arriving by express, two days 
after the prince’s arrival in Paris, of the sudden march 
of the Archduke on Picardy, and the sioge of the town 
of Fumes, Conde took leave of the Queen, and returned 
to head- quarters, where the Marshal do Graramont had 
been left in command. 

The factious turmoil. of the law courts was watched 
by the citizens of Paris with interest, and wonder. 
Broussel and the president Blancmenil were the leaders 
of every raid upon the rights of the crown. Some of the 
more moderate members proposed to append to their 
resolutions the words, sous le'bon plaisir de la Reine 
Regente” Blancmenil roughly opposed the addition- 
saying, “that if the Queen did not approve all the 
resolutions of the Parhament, it was her duty so to do ; 

* Lg Prince do Oond^ fut rocut do la reino avoc im visage riant : et lui 
<laii3 son cceiu* dtait satisfoit et content, Tlic Prince dined "witli ilaxarin, 
and the evoniiig passed in great good hnraour and jollity. 
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and therefore, to say so was superfluous.” “ This year 
was indeed an infelicitous one ifor crowned heads,” 
wails Madame de Motfceville, overpowered by the 
rapidity of events, and the despondency of the Queen, 
Whilst Paris gave the law to the soveiieign, the Parlia- 
ment of England was preparing to indict its King : 
Naples, driven to revolt by the mad enthusiast Masa- 
niello, threw off, for a brief season, the yote of Spain. 
In Sicily, rebellion compelled the viceroy Balbi to fly 
from Messina ; in Turkey the Sultan Ibraham perished 
by the bowstring of one of his janissaries. War devas- 
tated Europe — and only Philip IV, of Spain reposed 
peacefully in his capital' city. 

On the 24th of July a royal Declaration was pre- 
pared, embodying, with some verbal alterations, all the 
recent decrees of the Chambre St, Louis — except the 
one article de la surete puhliqiie; and it was resolved by 
Mazarin, to cut the matter short, that his Majesty in 
person should present it to his Parliament, and cause 
the edict as of old, to be registered in his presence. 
The first clause of the Declaration forbad the Parlia- 
ment to meet for the discussion of public affairs under 
pain of the royal displeasure ; to which was added, 
“ that the Queen would in future visit all malcontents 
and contemners of her rojml Majesty with heavy pains, 
and penalties.” - “I have resolved,” said the Queen, "for 
the sake of conco’i'd, to strew roses on the path of 
MM. de la Cour. I therefore sanction again by my 
Declaration what I have already verbally sanctioned, 
but nothing more. If revolt follows, I know how to 
punish it. At "the beginning of this sedition, if I had 
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only acted on my own' opinion, I should have taught 
ces Mmieuvs theii' duty, from the veiy first day that 
they wandered therefrom. I liave now happily van- 
quished the foolish lenity of M. le Cardinal. As for the 
evil consequences of decided measures, I laugh at such 
predictions : rebellion is not so easily accomplished in 
Paris ; my regiments of guards will sufllce to suppress 
revolt at its outset ; and if twenty houses or so of the 
more mutinous citizens are pillaged and burnt, that evil 
is less than to lose the realm.” “ In truth, the Queen 
showed a most craving and determined desire to punish 
the bold assailants of her authority. She was con- 
cerned at the humiliation of the royal dignity ; and 
was provoked that her goodwill and favour, had been 
disclaimed by the Parliament, while bitterly regretting 
the concessions she had been persuaded to make.” * 

On the 30th of July, the young King, witli his 
mother, went to the Chamber to register this Declara- 
tion. The previous evening Louis had purposely 
passed through the streets of Paris on horseback ; but 
cold salutes replaced the enthusiasm with which the 
people had once received their youthful sovereign. 
The chancellor read liis Majesty’s gracious Declaration, 
which he said embodied the important articles passed 
by the Chamber ; but the very . act of the King — ^in 
coming down suddenly to the house, and requiring his 
edict to be registered, without previous liberty of suftrage 
— was a flagrant outrage on the liberties which the 
Queen pretended to concede. Murmurs and disdainfiil 

r 


* Hto. da MotteYille. 
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nods were scarcely restrained by tbe presence of the 
court. When the accustomed question was put by the 
chancellor — whether all his Majesty’s subjects present 
were not of opinion that the royal edict should be 
registered, and executed ? several of the counsellors 
replied — “7ious vous dirons cela demain The young 
King then commanded the registration of the decree. 
The gloomy faces of the presidents, and counsellors 
were not even relaxed when Seguier proclaimed, “ that 
the Queen granted le droit annuel for the following 
nine years, gratis, to the King’s faithful Companies.” 
“ Monsieur,” said Queen Anne to MoM, before leaving 
the Palais de Justice, “ I trust that having conceded 
what I have conceded, you will take care that the 
odious, and illegal assemblies of the Chambre St. Louis 
are discontinued 1 ” To Belhbvre, Anne significantly 
said, “Your court of la Tournelle, Monsieur, must long 
for your return thither to administer justice to our 
poor subjects ! ” The sound of the trumpets of tlfe 
royal escort as it departed, however, had scarcely died 
away, before MM. des Enquetes rushed tumirltuously 
into la Grande Chambre, to demand that the King’s 
Declaration should be examined, and submitted to public 
suffrage. Mol6 firmly resisted this outrage, and ad- 
journed the debate until the morrow, amid overpowering 
clamour. 

The Duke of Orleans the following morning was in 
his place in the chamber to witness the reading of the 
Declaration, aud to stem, if possible, the expected out- 
cry. The Queen’s prornises therein were unanimously 
pronounced deceptive ; the wording of the articles, as 
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inserted in the Declaration, modified their action ; — 
for instance, the Queen promised that all financial 
decrees should be verified, and registered by the High 
Court before their promulgation i but the words “ avec 
liberty de suffrages’^ had been omitted. It was also 
decided by an immense majority, that no notice should 
be taken of the royal prohibition against the Union of 
the courts, until the Declaration had been examined in 
detail, and the remaining articles, resolved in the 
Chambre St. Louis, conceded ; especially the article 
de la surete publique. Monsieur, excited beyond mea- 
sure by the obduracy of the Chamber, and by the 
hostile attitude of the Queen, surpassed himself in 
eloquent deprecation. He threatened to withdraw 
altogether from the chamber ; and pathetically be- 
wailed that his influence was there so little regarded. 
“Great, immense, and unexpected concessions have 
already been made by her Majesty, who, if the Parlia- 
ment desires more, is rather to be propitiated by sub- 
mission. Six weeks are wanting before this house is 
prorogued for the annual vacation. Obey the Queen ; 
forego your assemblies ; employ this interval. Messieurs, 
in attending to your judicial functions, having obtained 
already so much. I ask it as a personal favour ! if you 
grant this concession, I will ever acknowledge your 
goodwill. Your forbearance. Messieurs, believe me, 
may entail more than you imagine.” For two days, 
furious debates ensued. Five times Monsieur went 
down to the Palais, and regaled the members with 
agonized expostulation : his zeal for the Queen was 
not to be surpassed, Broussel, however,^ that staunch 
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inexorable demagogue, intervened : to Monsieur’s pro- 
position, he appended as an amendment, “ That com- 
missioners should be appointed to consider and report 
on his. Majesty’s Declaration : meantime, that the 
debates should proceed upon the articles of the Chambre 
St. Louis, and continue until the reformation of the 
realm was complete The question was going to be 
put to the vote, when Monsieur, who had received 
private instructions from Mazarin, rose and proposed as 
a further clause : “ That, while the commissioners 
appointed by the Chamber to examine the royal Decla- 
ration were engaged in their work of revision, that the 
general assemblies of the courts should, at his request, 
be suspended.” The duke was popular, and liked by 
the members ; and he showed such significant marks 
of displeasure at the little deference paid to his opi- 
nions, that the Chamber by an unanimous vote decided, 
“ That commissioners should be at once appointed to 
examine the royal Declaration ; meantime, the general 
assemblies, at the request of Monsieur, should be sus- 
pended until after St. Martin’s day : and the courts 
during this interval shall sit in their own halls of 
audience, occupied in the administration of their sepa- 
rate judicial functions.” 

This victory, and brief delay Anne resolved to make 
the most of : troops were gathering round Paris ; 
and a day was fixed for the arrival of Conde, to 
take military command of the capital, in obedience 
to her summons, when the sudden descent of the 

* Omsr Talon. Mfm. t. ii. Hibt. dn Temps. Itoglstres clu Parlemeut de 
Palis. 
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Archduke on the country around the town of Lens, 
obliged the gallant prince to retrace his way back to 
head-quarters. Something of Anne’s intentions, aird 
sentiments, were suspected by the Parisians ; and the 
popular rage against Mazarin, who was declared to be 
the inciter of all the mischief, flamed forth. The car- 
dinal dared scarcely stir from the Palais Royal ; if he 
showed himself in public, he was assailed by fierce 
cries ; caricatures were thrown into his carriage ; and 
he was followed from street to street, by ruffians 
screaming into his ears libellous songs, as sung on all 
the carrefours of the capital. The people hailed the 
trusted minister of their Queen thus : — 


“Maudifc, mni’aiit, innlicioux, 

Soti siiperbo, ddraoniaqiie, 

Avaro, nsiiior nialicieiu:, 

Pendard iicld, pernioiowx, 

Tygro sanglant, tyran ot traitro, 

Foxirbo, faqxiiii, faiitasqxio et plat, 

Ribaud, rodomont, r6ni5gat.” 

Ewen Mazarin’s fain young nieces, the wards of 
Madame de Senece, were not exempted from obloquy. 
Of the Signora Oontessa Mariana, of Donna Laura, 
■and Olympia Mancini, the peopffi sang : — 

“Tosuibces, trois singes ragots, 

Qu’on vit naitro de la bdsaoo, 

Plus mecbants que les vieiis Gotha, 

Prdteudent icy quelquo place 1 
Et vous oslsTez oes magots, 

Pour nous en laiasor la raoo, 

Elies avnient fait lours, adieux, 

A lours poronts do geuaerie 

Pour 30 marior b qui raioux, mieux ! ” 

The old shameful' rumours revived, as to the rela- 
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tioiis existing between the Eegent, and her minister. 
The most indecent verses on this subject found ready 
sale in Paris ; and one old beldame was arrested in the 
streets for bawling, at the top of her voice, one of these 
“couplets," under the windows of Jhe Palais Eoyal. 
Mazarin was termed “le custode de la chambre de 
la Reine ; Rat de la cour ; Pantalon Rouge,” with 
many more injurious epithets. Neither was his 
Eminence popular in the palace, with Anne’s favourite 
women. They resented his peremptory intrusions on 
the .privacy of the Queen, and the frequency of his 
tete-a-tete conferences, though these were always holdeu 
'with open doors. They deemed that half the annoy- 
ances which happened to their mistress were owing to 
her subjection to the timid counsels of Mazarin ; and 
that her own decision, tempered by her fascinating- 
manners, would best serve the royal cause. Even 
Madame de Motteville, with all her reverence for 
royalty, and for Anne of Austria especially, approaches 
the subject of Mazarin with caution; and passes lightly 
over his “ power with her Majesty, the fact of circum- 
stance, and not of the Queen’s will." She notes the 
Cardinal’s airs of superiority ; his dry retorts if pressed 
upon a distasteful subject, wliich frightened the ladies — 
his utter insensibility to beauty, excepting that of his 
royal mistress, and his dislike to receive visits from the 
Queen’s maids, — a pastime which Richelieu had encou- 
raged, by pressing delicious refreshments, and splendid 
gifts on his fair visitors. The lords of the court were 
perpetually annoying the Queen by little slights to her 
minister : Mazarin’s demureness and pretensions, set 
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theii' teeth on edge ; and great was their delight when 
they compelled his Eminence to hunch his back ! An 
unpleasant imbroglio occurred at this season, occasioned 
by Mazarin’s tenaciousness, which ended in the dismissal 
of three, out of the four captains of the body-guard. 
While the Queen was at the Val de Grace one after- 
noon, Mazarin took the King to hear mass at the 
Feuillantine monastery. The Marquis de Gesvres, 
deputy for his father, M. de Tresme, chief captain of 
the guard, attended his Majesty. It so happened that 
a division of city soldiers was on duty near the monas- 
tery; as a grand mass, and procession round the cloisters 
was to bo celebrated. M. de Gesvres ordered the city 
guard to retire and give place to the royal guard. 
High words ensued ; swords were finally drawn, and 
the King’s officers fell on the city men, and forcibly 
compelled them to withdraw. Mazarin, who was 
present, not having been appealed to by de G&svros, 
conceived high offence at the slight, and retired with 
his pupil. The Queen Ijeing at the Val de Grace, was 
informed by Le Tellier of the fray, and promptly 
ordered that M. de Gesvres should be cashiered, and his 
bflton of chief captain given to the Count de Chardst. 
Meantime M. de Tresme, hearing of the fracas, has- 
tened to the palace, sent his son home, and taking 
possession of the bffion, said that, as the latter was 
his deputy, the Queen’s commands could not be obeyed 
— at any rate, he declined to rehnquish his baton 
until he had Spoken to her Majesty. Anne returned to 
the palace on the morrow ; and was received by the 
King, unattended by his captain of the ''guard. The 
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Queen asked foi’ explanations, and a flush of anger 
rose to her brow as she listened. She repaired to 
her closet, and sent for the cardinal. After a con- 
ference, the Queen, understanding that Charost aird 
the Marquis de Chandenier had .agreed to refuse 
the charge of their colleague and chief de Tr^sme, 
she sent for them to her presence, Anne then said, 
“ That her command had gone forth and must be 
obeyed ; for that it was high treason to draw a sword, 
and to spill blood in the presence of the King. More- 
over, M. de Ghsvres had shown great disrespect to M. le 
Cardinal by giving orders in his presence, his Eminence 
being first minister of state, and governor of the King. 
Nevertheless, if she had thought that M. de Tresme was 
in Paris, she should probably have commanded him to 
perform his duty in person, and to dismiss his deputy ; 
but as M. de Tresme had thought fit to cavil at her 
commands, she did not intend to relax in her deter- 
mination to be obeyed, but again ordered M. de ChaiAst, 
second in command, to take the bfiton, if only for the 
period of two hours.'’ The Count de Chardst respect- 
fully declining, — inasmuch as in the place of M. de 
Gfisvres he should have acted as he had done, — the 
Queen gave the same order to the Marquis de Chan- 
denier, who likewise refused to profit by "a fault of 
which he approved.” “ G’est assez, Chandenier ; c'est 
assez ! allez. Messieurs !” exclaimed Anne, severely. 

The noblemen then took leave, her Majesty gra- 
ciously returning their salute. A few anxious hours 
elapsed, and it was hoped that the Queen’s grace might 
withstand thb Cardinal’s resentment. A lettre de cachet 
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exiling the Counts de Tresme, and de Charost, and the 
Marquis de Chandenier, dissipated this hope ; they 
were also deprived of their high offices in the service of 
the King. The Marquis de Jarze received the b4ton 
of M. de Charost ;,and the Count de Noailles that of M. 
de Chandenier. Proscrip tioirs, and temporary exiles 
had shorn the court of Anne of Austria of the 
splendour of preceding reigns. Mazarin’s courtiers 
were new men, and humble — or juvenile cavaliers of 
potent families, placed about the person of the King, to 
be duly trained in the way they were hereafter ex- 
pected to walk. 

Meantime Conde retrieved his temporary eclipse 
before Lerida and Courteney, by the glorious fight of 
Lens. Philip IV. had sent strict commands to his 
general the Archduke Leopold, to force a battle ; 
believing that victory would be certain, from the 
report sent him of the disorganised condition of the 
French army, and of the dissensions of its leaders. 
When Conde was before^ Lerida, his Catholic Majesty, 
however, had written to his general, the Marquis 
d’Aytona, “ to avoid by every means a battle with that 
presumptuous boy I” All kinds of malicious reports 
were propagated by the Spaniards after their success 
at Courteney : — the French army they said was skulk- 
ing towards its own frontier, and the Gazette d' Anvers 
advertised for news of the enemy, who could nowhere 
be seen ! On the 20th of August, Conde, by a manoeuvre, 
drew the Archduke from his intrenchments on. the plain 
before Lens. Then began the most glorious and cele- 
brated battle of the age. The famed Spanish infantry 
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maintained its reputation. General Beck, at the head 
of the cavalry, made charge after charge v/ith splendid 
valour, but every obstacle vanished before the genius 
and ardour of Conde. At first the Spaniards had the 
advantage, and the battle seemed n^rly lost. -Conde 
retrieved the day " by one single glance of that eagle 
eye — an eye, 'which sees through everything in war, 
and is never dazzled there.” The Spanish troops were 
defeated, and the army literally destroyed ; four thou- 
sand men fell on the field ; six thousand were made 
prisoners of war ; all tke baggage and artillery, and the 
splendid camp equipage of the Archduke, fell into the 
hands of the victors. General Beck,* and almost all 
the officers of the defeated army, including the Prince 
de Ligne, surrendered. Seventy-three standards were 
captured, and sent to Queen Anne by her valiant 
kinsman. The Prince fortunately escaped without a 
wound. A singular peril, however, befell him at the 
termination of the conflict. Meeting the Marshal de 
Grammont his able colleague, , on his return from pur- 
suing the enemy, the Generals stopped to embrace. 
Grammont Avas congratulating the prince oh his victory, 
when their horses began to fight with such fury, “ that 
they nearly ate up one another, subjecting their riders 
to such risk, that an officer near was compelled to shoot 
the Marshal’s horse.” f 

Conde despatched the Count de Chatillon to carry 
the news to the Queen. When Chatillon arrived. Anno 
was already in a fever of impatience, and had passed 

* Beck died of his wounds at Ams. 

+ M6in. de Grammont, t. i. p. 292. 
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a restless day ; intelligence having been conveyed to 
Mazarin, that a continuous roar of cannon had been 
heard on the frontier, near to Arras, which betokened 
that an action of some kind had been fought. Anne 
had retired to bed ; at midnight, a rapping at the 
door of her chamber was heard, and the Marshal do 
Villeroy announced to Madame de Sendee, “ tiiat he 
had been sent by M. le Cardinal to inform her Majesty 
that the greatest victoi*y of the age had been won by 
M. le Prince •, and that M. de Chdtillon had just 
arrived in Paris with despatches." Anne in a transport 
of joy rose from her bed; and commanded that Mazarin, 
with OlAtillon, should meet her in ten minutes’ time 
in her closet. The victory of Lens, in her eyes, was 
not only a triumph over the Catholic King, but also 
the defeat of her rebels of Paris. "When the young 
King was informed of the victoiy, Louis clapped his 
little hands with joy, exclaiming, “Ah ! how sorry our 
good MM. do la Cour will be at the news ! ’’ 

The great war which had ravaged Europe nearly 
Thirty years had been terminated by the prowess of a 
young hero of twenty. After so notable a triumph, 
the slow negotiations always pending at Munster must 
issue, it was foreseen, in glorious peace. A Te Deum 
was ordered to be sung at Notre Lame. The court 
invited the Parliament, and every corporation, civil and 
religious, of the capital, to be present at the national 
thanksgiving, and to witness the solemn consecration of 
the captured banners. The 26th of August, 1648, was 
the day fixed by the Queen — a day also destined to 
witness, as she secretly hoped, the condign chastisement 
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of certain members of the King’s disloyal Parliament. 
Against the advice of Mazarin/”’ Anne had resolved, 
under the sunshine of this victory, to accomplish a 
grand stroke — namely, the arrest of the Presidents de 
Blancmenil, and de Charton, the coimsellor Broussel, 
and his colleagues Lain6, Benoit, and Lo^’-sel — ring- 
leaders of the sedition of the Chamber. Broussel espe- 
cially, had been the proposer of all the measures most 
galling to the court : a democrat to the backbone, and 
the pet of the taverns of the capital, he affected greater 
sternness, and simplicity. Broussel’s circumstances ■were 
poor, and his entire life had been spent in melancholy 
gropings through the halls of the courts. His latest 
offence in the eyes of the Queen -was having strenu- 
ously supported a petition from the Due de Vendome, 
and his sou, M. de Beaufort ; ■who, affecting to accept 
the article de la eiiretd yuUique, and to regard it as 
law, prayed the chamber to command that an examin- 
ation into the circumstances of their imprisonment, and 
exile should be instituted. The Cardinal wisely pro- 
posed to await the arrival of Conde ; or to demonstrate, 
what in his opinion was most politic, a generous inten- 
tion not to take advantage of the enthusiasm kindled 
by the victory, to molest the High Court. The sins 
and enterprises of the members were so soared into the 
Queen’s heart, that no intercession availed. In after 
years Louis XIY. eulogised his mother’s wisdom, and 

' “Sa Majebte propnsa olle-mtoie an cai-diual I'aiTestfttion do Bi'oiis.sel et 
de Blanomdnil, et Iny tdmoigno Ri-dessna mio oxtraovdinaira foi-metd. II y 
oousentit, par oe qu’ :1 ne le seeut empficlior. 11 na paut ndaiimoius dia- 
siimiler qtio cs a’dtuit uttllomoiit aon avis, pour las raisons qu'il allegua,” — 
Aubsry, Hist, du Cardinal Jlazniin, liv. x. p. 507. 
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firmness on this occasion ; asserting tliat, had she been 
properly supported, the page of history never >vould 
have been sullied by a record of the follies, and 
extravagancies of La Fronde. Anno confided her 
intentions to the Duke of Orleans, to Lo Tcllier, and to 
her faithful servant, M. de Brienne ; to all besides pro- 
found mystery ivas observed, the Queen speaking 
affably of her foes, and appearing to rejoice in the 
prospect of a general pacification, military and civil. 
The coadjutor de Gondy, vms one of Anne's dupes on 
this occasion. “ I went to the palace,” relates he, “ on 
the news of the victory of Lens : the Queen’s delight 
was inconceivable ; the Cardinal sho'wod more mode- 
ration. They both, however, affected extraordinary 
placability ; and the Cardinal observed, that he was 
pleased at the opportunity of showing the Companies 
that he was far from entertaining the vengeful projects 
attributed to him ; for that the success of the King’s 
arms had rather mollified the Queen’s sentiments than 
otherwise. I allow that I was their dupe ; 1 believed, and 
rejoiced ! ” The next day being Sunday, and St. Louis’s 
Day, Gondy preached before the King, taking for the 
theme of his sermon the political will of St. Louis. 
Mazarin, in his bland tones, afterwards thanked the 
young coadjutor for his excellent sermon, which incul- 
cated on the King’s mind the admirable policy of 
showing regard for the great towns of the realm.* The 
coadjutor, who then piqued himself on his loyal fidelity 
to the Queen, had during the course of this troublous 

Tlie Queeu designated tlm discourse, liowoyer, ns seditious and imper- 
tinent I 
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summer, gipen Mazariti, and his mistress hints of thoii' 
excessive unpopularity in the city’; and of the ferment 
■which existed in men’s minds on political matters, 
■which warning had been very badly received. Gondy, 
moreover, the vainest of men, had spiarted under the 
taunts of his Eminence, who, on one occasion, illus- 
trated the lesson he intended to bestow on tho aspiring 
young Abbe, by reciting a fable of JEsop in full circle. 
The assurance from Gondy, that the Cardinal did not 
intend on the occasion of the victory, de remonter sur 
sa hete, as de Chavigny expressed it, imparted much 
comfort to many of the King’s counsellors. 

The morning of the 26 th dawned. Anne sent for 
Comminges, lieutenant of the guard, and her faithful 
adherent, and commanded him, on the termination of 
the religious ceremonial to arrest MM. de Blancmenil, 
Charton, Broussel, Laine, and others. The regiments 
of the guards, as usual on occasions of state, were 
placed in line from the Palais Royal, to Ndtre Dame ; 
battalions of troops held the Pont Neuf, and the Place 
Bauphine, and the Porte de la Conference, which was 
close to tho garden of the Tuileries. The members of 
the High Court, marching two and two, entered the 
church before her Majesty, and took .their allotted seats. 
The ceremony was splendid ; the Coadjutor de Gondy, 
the Cardinal Mazarin, and other prelates, minis- 
tered at the altar. The banners of the conquered 
army lay on the steps of the altar, a glorious heap. 
The Queen declared that never were more fervent 
prayers put up to Heaven for the success of her design 
than she offered ; and that a sense of freedom and 

VOL. I. * U 
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joy possessed her as slie left the cluu'cli. Anne 
'whispered to M. de Oomminges as she passed, “ Go, do 
your duty ; and may God prosper our design ! ” 
Commiiigcs, skilful in a coup-detat, had made every 
joreparation ; ho jeft the arrest of Blancinenil, Charton, 
Laiiic, and the other counsellors to exempts of the 
guards, reserving to himself the more difficult capture 
of j\T. Broussel, for -whose rescue tho mob of Paris 
might possibly rise. Meantime, Be Tellier approached 
Oomminges, and exhorted him to hasten measures, aa 
the King -was now safely arrived at the palace. The 
presence of the King’s lieutenant, however, in Notre 
Dame after the departure of the court, aroused sus- 
picion. The etiquette always observed, compelled him 
to precede his Majesty from tho church, and escort 
him to the palace. Anxious faces, and. whispers, wore 
seen and heard along the lino of counsellors ; the 
scarlet robes fluttered, and the august assemblago pre- 
sently rose en masse. The panic increasod ; and the 
men who had shown so firm and uncompromising an 
attitude in resisting their King, fled in wild agitation 
from the church, the doors being apparently not nume- 
rous enough, or wide enough, for their hurried exit. 
Lainc, Benoit, and Loysel, and the President de 
Charton, thus escaped their fate ; as, instead of 
returning home, they, with many other members, took 
refuge in friendly houses, and remained hidden for 
some hours, thus eluding the search for their capture. 
M. de Blancmdnil was less fortunate : ho was arrested 
as he was walking leisurely from the cathedral, and 
conveyed to the fortress of Vincennes, " being on his 
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waj thither, before Coinmiuges had quitted JSidtre 
Darae. The arrest of Broussel iiad noiv to be achieved. 
Placing himself at the head of some thirty soldiers, 
Comminges set off on foot, being preceded by a coach 
and escort. Broussel lived in a narro^v little street on 
the banks of the river, — a populous part of the citj’', 
but swarming with that class of the King’s subjects 
whom Anne was often heard to term “ canaille.” The 
back of his abode looked on the river; and beneath 
tile itindows was a wharf, a favourite resort of barge- 
men. The coach drawn by four horses, stopped at 
Broussel’s door. Comminges knocked, and was imme- 
diately admitted by a boy, who when he perceived 
the soldiers with their gleaming swords, uttered a 
yell of dismay, and fled up the stairs followed closely 
by the Queen’s lieutenant. Broussel was quietly dining 
with his son, his daughter, and an old housekeeper ; he 
sat in dishabille, wearing a black gown and slippers, 
and under pretext of indisposition, had slyly excused 
himself from being present at the ceremony in Notre 
Dame. Comminges explained that he was the bearer 
of her Majesty’s warrant for his arrest ; and if Broussel 
was wise, he would submit, and depart quietly. Brous- 
sel turned pale, and trembled, asking respite on account 
of, his indisposition. The old woman, meantime, with 
furious gestures, vowing that her master should not be 
made a prisoner, rushed to a window, and shouted^ — 
“ Au secours ! au secoiirs ! Jiola - — to the rescue of the 
Bather of the People ! ” Soon, people began to stir ; 
the shrieks of Broussel’s terrified household attracted 
the attention eff groups , of watermen who were loung- 
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ing beloAY on the -wharf. The little street presently 
swarmed with people, who surrounded the coach with 
its attendant soldiers. When it was understood that 
the Queen, or rather M. Mazariu, had commanded 
Broussel to be garried off, the fury of the people took 
the practical turn of crie,s, groans, and blows. Showers 
of stones -n'ere hurled at the coach, and several burly 
men made a dash at the horses to cut the traces. 
Comminges hearing the commotion -without, seized 
Broussel in his arms, and cutting short his adieus and 
jjlaints, carried him to the street, and flung him into 
the coach, which immediately moved away. _ Amid a 
rain of stones, and imprecations, the cavalcade slowly 
proceeded, a way having been forced by the soldiers. 
Comminges sat within the coacli, holding the point of 
his sword to the breast of his prisoner, who was half 
dead with terror, and totally incapable of seconding the 
resistance of his friends. At the cud of the street a 
chain had been stretched — an ominous sight for public 
tranquillity. Nothing _ dismayed, Comminges bravely 
executed his mission. On the Quai des Orfevres the 
coach broke down, one wheel having been shattered by 
an immense paving-stone. With yells of delight the 
mob rushed upon the coach, after a sharp fight with 
the soldiers, who were quicldy overpowered. On the 
adjacent Pont Neuf, however, troops mounted guard, 
and held the bridge. Comminges stepping forward, 
shouted “« moi^ mes compagnons, a moi !” Frantic 
appeals were meantime made to the prisoner to throw 
himself from the coach. The poor old man raised his 
white head deprecatingly, and made a g'esture towards 
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the strong hand of Comminges, -which still grasped his 
doublet. A few moments of suspense elapsed — then 
the Queen’s guards from the Pont Keuf came down 
upon the rioters, and with right good will, drove them 
from the Place, and surrounded the prisoner. Madame 
d’Effiat at this inopportune moment appeared in her 
coach at the end of the street. Comminges thereupon 
ordered the coach to ho seized for the King’s service ; 
and Madame la Marechale Avas, therefore, compelled to 
alight, and yield it for the transport of M. Broussel. 

The cortecjo then continued its route amid hootings, 
and cries of rage. In the rue St. Honore the wheel of 
tho coach again broke : the line of march, however, 
was there kept by soldiers. Guitaut, captain of the 
Swiss Guard, surmising that probably some such acci- 
dent might occur, had provided another vehicle, Avliich 
waited at the corner of the street. A third start was then 
made : no further obstacle arresting the progress of 
Comminges and his prisoner, they halted at the chateau 
de Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne, where Broussel 
Avas offered refreshment, and provided with a cloak and 
shoes. The escort was increased to a hundred men, 
who conducted the prisoner to the chateau of St. Ger- 
main en Laye, which tho Queen had ordained to be 
Broussel’s first resting-place, en route to the distant 
fortress of S6dan.* 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, was at this 

* AiAdry, Hist, du Temps ; Journal do Pavia — Mdm. de Giiy Joly, do 
Motteville, do Retz, de la Eocliefoueanld ; Registres du Parlement de Paris, 
ann. 1618; Eegistroa do I’Udtel do Ville, No. 32; Arcliives dn Eoydumo ; 
Eolation, do ce qni a'eut passe fi la aedition an'iv6e k Paris, I'an 1648 ; Bibl, 
Imp. 49,806. ° 
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period residing at St. Germain. During the evening 
she sent to Comminges, and asked if she might speak 
with the prisoner 1 Henrietta was thcroupoii conducted 
to the room in Avhich Broussel was confined. Her 
gracious manner^ and S3'mi3athy, comforted the poor 
prisoner, who, valiant in the arena of debate, and when 
surrounded by friends, had now fallen into gloomy 
depression. Henrietta promised to speak in his be- 
half to Queen Anne ; — but gently reproached him for 
a licence of language and action, Avhich led on others 
less judicious; to crime, and to open treason. “The 
insurrection in Great Britain, Monsieur, commenced 
from less overt action, s, and disaffection : Ah 1 you 
sec in me to what deplorable straits sedition may 
arrive ! Monsieur, I pray you defehd our beloved 
France from such peril— from such perdition !” 
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AMNE OP AUSTPilA DUlUJSfO LI JOUBNER DES BAKEICADBS. 

M. DE CoMMiNGES aucl liis cscovfc were followed by a 
mob of ruffians, shrieking “ tiiat Broussel, their Father, 
their Liberator, their Protector,” was being carried off 
to perdition, until the coach rolled on to the Pont PTcuf, 
where troops drawn across the ijavcment, repulsed the 
people with bayonets. “ On enleve, M. Broussel ! aux 
armes, ana? armes, bourgeois ! ” Meantime, the lie Ndtre 
Dame was in uproar ; swarming from every street and 
alley, came forth, crowds of assailants to defend the 
Parliament, and to rescue leur bon and Broussel. The 
shops w'ere closed, and citizens armed to the teeth 
appeared at the doors to fight for their lives and pro- 
perty. The Quai des Orfhvrcs was the grand rallying 
point, where a demagogue harangued a mob of people, 
amid cheers of approbation, and groans for le Mazarin ; 
while a crowd of women and children, surrounded the 
royal coach, which had broken down while conveying 
the prisoner, and breaking it to pieces, hurled the frag- 
ments into the river. 

Tidings of Che sedition, meantime, reached the Palais 
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lloyal. The guard was immediately doubled ; and the 
Queen’s now captairfs, hllM. do Jarzb and do Noailles, 
liad opportunity for tho display of judgment, as well as 
Amlour. Anne’s ladic.s describe themselves as chilled 
with terror when the horrible sounds of sedition ap- 
proached nearer and nearer. Tho Queen was Avalkiiig 
in her long galler}'- alone, when Giiitaut rushed to 
inform her that the populace had broken through the 
linos of Swiss posted on the Pont Neuf, and were then 
advancing to the Rue St. Ilonorc' — tho people being 
persuaded that Broussol had been conveyed to tho 
Palais Royal. Through the open windows, borne on 
the soft summer breeze, Anno listened to tho distant 
tumult ; but not a throb of fear uiinorvcd her, or a 
regret that she had followed the promptings of her own 
will, rather than the wiser counsels of Mazarin. She 
desired Guitaut to summon the Marshal de la Mcille- 
rayo : the latter promptly appeared, having with other 
of the Queen’s privy councillors hurried to the palace 
on the news of tho arrests. “ M. de la Meilleraye,” said 
the Queen, calmly, “ take two hundred Swiss guards, 
and go and chastise those unmannerly churls ! ” Not 
a word more did Anne vouchsafe to utter ; but turning 
unconcernedly to the window, she drew Giiitaut’s 
attention to the supple grace of figure displayed by the 
young King, who was playing at quoits in a courtyard 
below. 

The Marshal de la Meilleraye therefore sallied forth, 
driving all stragglers before him. With difficulty he forced 
his way across the Pont Neuf, on to tlie Quai des Orfhvres. 
The good Mai’shal, who had little experience in street 
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fights, and who could scarcely sit on his horse for gouty 
pains, rode in advance of his {^wiss sword in hand, 
expostulating, or replying with good-natured repartee 
to the fierce threats which assailed him. At the open- 
ino; of the Rue Neuve St. Louis, towards which the 
Marshal had succeeded in driving the mob, he was 
suddenly confronted by a second concourse of work- 
men, butchers, and w'atermen, advancing, armed wuth 
every kind of weapon, and making tho streets ring with 
wild shouts for Broussel. Thus reinforced, the mob 
driven from the Pont Neuf, rushed back upon the 
Marshal and his soldiers, who were soon surrounded, 
being neither able to advance, nor to recede. Stones 
then began to whirl in every direction : the soldiers 
were pitilessly pelted from the adjacent windows ; 
while two women seized La Meilleraye by the legs, 
one of whom was recognised as Broussel’s old woman 
servant. “On to tho Palais Royal for the rescue of 
Prousscl ! Five le Roy tout seul ! Vive Broussel ! ” 
La Meilleraye and his men were gradually forced 
backwards on to the Pont Neuf again, where the 
peril of the Marshal’s position was much increased. 
Incensed at the rough treatment to which he was sub- 
jected, and probably alarmed lest the ferocious mob 
should execute its threat to pull him from his horse 
and hurl him into the river, La Meillerajm imprudently 
discharged a pistol, the ball of which mortally wounded 
one of his assailants, a street porter, who fell to the 
ground. A fierce rush was thereupon made at the 
Marshal, who, already wounded on the shoulder and 
the head, would doubtless soon have been torn to pieces. 
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At this critical moment, a diversion Avas made by the 
unexpected presence of the young coadjutor do Goudy, 
AA'ho, borne, Avitb cheers, over the licads of the populace, 
daintily alighted, dropped on his knees by the side of 
tho dying man, aird began to confess, and shrive him. 
Gondy appeared Avearing a splendid cope and pontificals, 
just as he had quitted Notre Dame.'' Learning that a 
seditious uproar Ava.s raging in tho city, and tho immi- 
nent peril of La Meilleraye, Gondy, confident in his 
OAvn popularity, quitted tho archiepiscopal palace on 
foot, and soon reached tho scene of conllict, Avhere ho 
arrived at a very opportune moment, Tlio Avounded 
man being borne from tho throng, Gondy boldly 
mounted on tho parapet of tho bridge, and harangued 
tho mob. His words Avcrc droAvned in clamorous de- 
mands for Brousscl. “ Go, M. le Coadjutcur, bring him 
back to us. Go ! ” Gondy ansAvered, “ that tho Queen 
Avould do justice ; and tliat tlio people ought to con- 
fide in her equity I ” — “ I Avas in ray cope and chasublQ, 
just as I left Notre Dame,” relates dc Gondy, “ Avhen 
the furious mob howled out its demands.^' Meantime, 
the Marshal de THopital succeeded in advancing 
Avith a few soldiers from the Ruo St. Honore, to the 
Pont Neuf. The populace, therefore, opened a way for 
her Majesty’s guards, and quietly suffered La Meilleraye 

to depart,! on receiving a solemn promise from the co- 
\ 

“M. lo ooadjiitotiv ctait tout Imbllld eu aoyc, avoc vooliet, et camail.” — 
Eolation de oo que s’est passe de plus remarkable en la sedition arrirdo h, Paris 
lo HQ Aobt, 1648 ; Bibl. Imp. MS. No. 9866. — Journal du Parlomout do Pavia. 

t “lls lui jetterent dea pioiTea, le obargorent^do rnillos iujiu'es, et on le 
menacaut flrent des impvecBtiouB bovriblea oontro la Remo, ot oontro aou 
ministo, qui ouasont imSrM lo gibot si lo lioi eut lo maitre, et si la Eoino 
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adjutor to repair at once to the Palais Royal, and 
demand Bronssel from the Queen.’ At the base of the 
statuo of Louis Trcize in the Place Eoyale, Gondy 
paused ; raising his arms aloft, he then gave a solemn 
benediction -to the motley throng, all persons in view of 
the prelate devoutly dropping on their knees. 

According to his promise, Gondy accompanied the 
Marshal de la Meilleraye to the palace, where they 
both resolved to inform the Queen of the serious nature 
of the emeute. 

At the Palais Royal, Anne sat in her presence- 
chamber, attended by the chief personages in whom 
she confided, and by Mazariu ; and from time to time, 
intelligence was brought to her concerning the progress 
of the sedition. The ladies of the court laughed and 
jested, on the singular infatuation of the people for 
Broussel, Anne looked grave but resolute, and spoke 
scoflingly of tho emeute. She averred that insurrection 
was impossible, incredible ; and looking defiantly round, 
declared that nothing should induce her to yield one 
iota of the King’s authority to mutinous clamour. Her 
Majesty bravely rebuked tho alarm, and heart-quakings 
of some of her ministers ; and seemed more inclined to 
jest with the Abbe de la Rivibre, and with M. de 
Beautru, than to sympathise with the pallid nervous- 
ness of Monsieur, or the dejected countenance of 
Mazarin. 

As the Marshal de la Meilleraye and Gondy entered 
the Queen’s saloon, the Coadjutor overheard M, de 

pai' line Tengeauoe particiili6ro eut ete capaUe de fairo momlr quelc[u’nn.” — 
MotteviUe, an 104S«, 


Journal du rarlemenl. 
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Bocautru ■whisper loudly in her Majesty’s ear, “ Madame, 
here comes M. lo Goadjutcur, in pontijlcalibus — your 
Majesty is so sick at heart, that ho is bringing you 
Extreme Unction I ” Mazarin stopped to the Queen, 
end touched her shoulder, to prevent her retort; as 
Gondy, whom she did not see, was close to her chair : 
nevertheless, the Coadjutor heard, and drew the natural 
conclusion, that tho Queen ridiculed him in private 
amongst her confidential friends. “ The Queen received 
mo neither well nor ill ; she was too proud, and too 
angry, to feel confusion at the deception which she had 
practised on me : there were present J\Ionsicur, Cai’dinnl 
Mazarin, tho Due de Longuovillc, tho Marshal do Vil- 
leroy, MM. de la Riviere, do Beautru, Guitaut, and do 
Nogent. I introduced myself,” continues Gondy, who 
gives the scene in Anne’s cabinet with -wonderful vivid- 
ness of style, “ by saying, that I was there to receive 
the Queen’s commands, promising to do my utmost to 
contribute to public peace, and tranquillity, Tho Queen 
made a little gesture "with her head to thank me ; 
but I was afterwards informed that she had taken 
offence at my speech. The Marshal de la Meilleraye, 
perceiving that la Rividre, Beautru, and Nogent, treated 
the matter as a bagatelle, and even with ridicule, be- 
came angry, and speaking forcibly on the condition of 
the capital, appealed to me to confirm his words. 
This I did, corroborating all his assertions ; and pre- 
dicting that more rioting would ensue. The Cardinal 
smiled malignantly ; but the Queen went into a passion, 
saying, in angry, and shrill tones f*' — ‘ It is revolt to 

“ La reino so mit on coRro, proferant de son ton do faussot, aigi-o, ot elevdo, 
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imagine that revolt can happen ; we‘ hear only the 
ridiculous stories of those, who ^vish for revolt ! the 
authority of the King will soon restore order ! ’ The 
Cardinal, who judged by the expression of my coun- 
tenance, that I was rather disturbed at such a rejoinder, 
replied to the Queen, in a soft persuasive tone, ‘Would 
to God, Madame, that every one spoke with sincerity like 
le Coadjuteur 1 he fears for the safety of his flock ; 
he trembles for the city ; he trembles for the authority 
of your Majesty. I am persuaded that the peril is not 
so imminent as he would represent ; nevertheless, his 
doubt on this matter is praiseworthy I ’ ” Gondy 
then relates, how the Queen, warned to be conciliatory 
by the jargon of his Eminence, assumed a more gracious 
manner ; though no one, he asserts, at this memorable 
conference, showed himself in his true character. The 
Cardinal played the courageous, and was very much 
the reverse; the. Queen pretended to be gentle and 
courteous, and never was more irritable ; M. de Longue- 
ville seemed to grieve, but rejoiced ; M. d’Orleans talked 
to the Queen in language animated and fervent, but 
wdien in the adjacent chamber, laughed and whistled 
with nonchalance. Presently Seguier entered, pale and 
unsteady in gait, and testified to the uproar without. 
M. Vannes, a lieutenant-colonel of the Swiss, moreover, 
appeared in breathless haste, to inform her Majesty that 
sedition was now raging round the palace ; and that a 
band of ruffians had menaced the royal guard, unless 
Broussel was produced. “ Give me, Madame, permis- 

C03 propi'os paroles.” Goncly, Jiowevor, is never sparing of Ms abuse of Anne 
of Austria, wbom be bated for ber want of appreciation of his own qualities 
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sioii to make a levy of all available help ; let ino enrol 
your household officers, your servants, and all the 
cavaliers lounging iu your antc-chaiubcr, and iny life 
for it, but wo will iiut this canaille to flight ! ” — “ Higlit, 
M. Ahxuncs ! ” exclaimed Anne, rising xvith sparkling 
eyes ; “ with such mettle as yours should the King’s 
officers be inspired 1 ” Again ]\Tazarin cautiously inter- 
posed by cpxoting M. de Seimetcrre,who had just entered 
the presence, and had brought the refreshing intelligence 
that the tumult was decreasing, and the people dis- 
persing. Guitaut, meantime, an old and faithful servant, 
and one of the private clique, approached his royal 
mistress, after speaking earnestly for some minutes to 
the Coadjutor; who, alFroutodat tho disdain with which 
ho had been received, had retired froixi the circle. 
“Well, M. Guitaut,” said Mazarin sharply, “and what is 
your counsel 'i ” — ■“ My counsel,” ]'oplied Guitaut, “ is to 
restore this old scoundrel Brousscl to tho people, cither 
dead, or alive.” This insinuation fired the blood of 
Gondy, the hero of the Paris car ref ours. “M. Guitaut,” 
said he, “your first proposal will not, we are sure, 
accord with the piety, and prudence of the Queen ; 
your second expedient might allay the tumult.” The 
eyes of the Queen flashed with anger — ■“ Ah ! I 
understand you, M. le Coadjuteur! You Avish me to 
restore this Broussel. Ah 1 but I would sooner strangle 

him myself with my two hands ! ” hero the Queen 

made a gesture, raising her hands to the neck of the indig- 
nant prelate ;* “ and with him, all ” Anne paused 

“ Elio mo les porta piusquo au visage, on ajoutant ‘'Bt oeux qiii 
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in her vehemence : “ but I believe,” relates Goiidy, “ that 
she was going to pour upon my devoted head the full 
vials of her wrath and hatred, had not M. le Cardinal 
again whispered something in her ear, after Avhich she 
became cool, affable, and friendly.” Every moment 
some fresh arrival brought a tale of confusion, and dis- 
traction to the indignant ears of Anne of Austria, who 
obstinately refused to believe that danger existed. At 
length the Due de Montbazon, governor of Paris, “ sent 
to request audience of her Majesty. He entered the 
presence pale, and bespattered with mud, having had to 
run the gauntlet of popular fury through several streets. 
He had been requested by the loyal municipal authorities 
to demand the liberation of M. Broussel; otheiuvise the 
safety of the city would be seriously compromised, “ and 
the King, Madame, no longer safe even in his Palais 
Royal.” A hurried, urgent discussion was then holden ; 
Mazarin Avishing to slave off humiliating concession, and 
being by no means certain that the Queen would con- 
firm his decision, proposed that the affair of M. Broussel 
should be postponed until the morroAV ; meantime, that 
the populace should be told by MM. de la Meilleraye, and 
de Gondy, that the Queen would surrender the prisoner, 
provided that the people dispersed without committing 
further outrage. Mazarin added, that nobody could 
discharge this mission more gracefully, and effectually 
than M. le Coadjuteur, “ whose influence Avith the Paris 

* This was the first time diu'ing the haiTieades that the Governor of Paris 
showed hinisolf. Terrified at the dmente, and feeling incapable of seiwing Ids 
sovereign, the Duke took toTiis bod, feigning an attack of gout. The Provost 
of Paris, nevertheless, persisted in sending to the Duke’s hotel for formal 
orders, rejoicing in fhis display of the incapacity of hia oldef. 
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populace had already been manifested ! ” Gondy vainly 
deprecated this inflifenco, and tried to excuse himself 
from so perilous a mission ; ho jicrccived its mallcO' — > 
and the gleam wliich lighted up Mazariu’s eyes as he 
spoke. The Queen also, sat silent, with a froAvn on lior 
brow, and made no sign, whether or not, the proposition 
of her minister was acceptable. “ I will accompany ]\1. 
lo Coadjuteur,” exclaimed M. dc la Meilleraye, cheerfully ; 
“your Majesty shall soon perceive that ho will accom- 
plish wonders I” — “Ve shall doubtless accomplish all 
that you predict. Monsieur,” replied Gondy irritably, 
“ provided that tlio Queen will give us a W’ritten promise 
to liberate the prisoners. Believe, Madame, that I have 
not influence enough with the people to induce them to 
lay down arms, on my own word, and promise.” A 
clamour of deprecation then arose ; all uniting in assort- 
ing, that the power of M. lo Coadjuteur was well known; 
that his popularity ‘wa/i unbounded; and that no one 
could claim a tithe of the influence which he possessed 
over the turbulent demagogues of the sections. Inex- 
pressibly annoyed, 'and even alarmed, at the evil power 
attributed to him, Gondy commenced an expostulation, 
at the first word of which, Anne rose from her chair, 
and with every symptom of angry scorn, crossed the 
apartment, and entered her little grey chamber, slam- 
ming the door violently after her. A few moments of 
silence followed this undignified retreat. Monsieur then 
said, in a coaxing tone, gently pushing Gondy — “ Go^ 
go, dear M. le Coadjuteur 1 go, and give us, with the 
realm, peace ! ” — “ Allons, M. le Coadjuteur ; you only 
can heal this wound. Allons !” exclaimed de la Meille- 
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raye. The presence of mind of Gondy did not falter ; 
nor was he troubled by the mocking laughter, and 
glances of those around. Some of the courtiers joined 
in Monsieur’s entreaty, others whispered, and indulged 
in satirical gestures ; others imitated the outcry made 
by Broussel’s “ old beldame,” at his arrest, — never was 
there confusion so unparalleled in the presence chamber 
of a prince. Gondy, with M. de la hleilleraye then 
quitted the chamber. “ I resolved,” relates he, “ to 
tell the people that the Queen had promised me to 
liberate the prisoners ; • hut not to he her guarantee.” 

Another sortie therefore was made. Leaving the 
Coadjutor, the Marshal de la Meilleraye suddenly placed 
himself at the head of a squadron of light horse, and 
advanced along the Rue St. Honord, Avaving his naked 
SAVord, and proclaiming the clemency of the Queen — 
“ Vive le Roi ! Lihcrte a Broussel!” The sight of the 
Marshal’s sword, however, produced hostile effects — it 
was seen, where his Avords could not penetrate. The 
mob therefore again closed round the unfortunate 
Marshal, who, in self defence, presently ordered a volley 
to he fired by his soldiers, which killed a Avoman, and 
three men. With shouts of defiance the people fled 
to the Croix de Trkhoir, from whence four streets 
diverged. There Ta Meilleraye found the Coadjutor 
wrestling in the midst of a furious ?«d/ee. In the 
precincts of the Palais Royal he had been hailed Avith 
uproarious cheers ; and was seized, and found himself at 
the Croix de Trahoi]-, even before he had missed his 
colleague, the Marshal. Missiles rained from the adja- 
cent houses, as, the people shouted, “ Broussel ! Broussel ! 

VOL. I. 
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Point do Mazarin ! Vive le Poi tout soul ! Parlcz, 
M. le Coadjulcur!'’ G-oiuly was 'beginning to speak, when 
a baud, attracted bj'- the sound of firearms, rushing from 
the Rue de Prouyairos, armed with lialberts and muskets, 
fired on the Marshal’s escort.’" hi. do Fontraillos, who 
rode on the left'" hand of M. de la Mcillcrayo, liad 
his arm fractured by a ball : one of the follow'cr,s of the 
Coadjutor was killed ; w’hilo Gondy himself w'as felled 
to the grouud b}^ a blo-w from a stone, which struck him 
behind the ear. With a fierce oath, one of tho insur- 
gents, a ragman by trade, rushed on the prostrate pre- 
late, and put a pistol to his car. In a moment the 
troublous career of Gondy would have been ended, had 
it not been for his wonderful presence of mind. “ Ah ! 
malkeiireua! !” exclaimed he, “ stay ! Oh, if your father 
could ouly see you ! ” “ The man raised liimsolf, 

believing that I was an intimate friend of his father ; 
but, looking at me attentively, asked whether I ’was not 
M. le Coadjuteur ? ” The name attracted tho attention 
of those nearest ; the mob flow to the rescue of its 
champion, and the Coadjutor was tenderly raised by a 
hundred mud-begrimed hands. During the tide of 
popular sympathy for the Coadjutor, the Marshal de la 
Meilleraye contrived to retreat on to the Place Royale, 
from whence he returned to the palajce. Gondy, mean- 
time, was carefully borne to the Marchd PTeuf ; where. 


* “En memo temps, panu'ent lo liontoiiant civil, lo lioiitoiiant oriniinol, et le 
Pi'6v5t dos mmcliands ; mais cesmngistrats fiu'ont biontot rocliasboz, no s'otant 
mSmo sauvds qua par nu miracle. Lo mSme iieiiple onfonca Ics portes ot los 
boutiquos dons la me St Denis, ct de St. Honorfi, nvoo menaces de tout pillor, 
si tout le mondo ne se mettait en etat de ravoir M. Broussol.” — Hist, du 
Temps, 164?, 1648. 
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having some-wliat recovered, he harangued the termagant 
melee so effectually, that they prolnised to a man to lay 
down arms, and disperse, provided that he engaged 
his word for the liberty of M. Broussel ; who, they said, 
was forthwith to be liberated from durance in the Palais 
Royal. Followed by thirty or forty thousand insur- 
gents, Gondy was escorted to the Palais Royal, and 
commanded to make known “to Madame Anne the 
will of the people.” There he was first greeted by M. 
de la Mcilleraye, who hailed him as his dehverer, to 
whom he had been twice indebted during this eventful 
afternoon for life. “ Madame, I owe my life to M. le 
Coadjuteur ! To the sympathy of the people for their 
future archbishop, you owe the rescue of your guard, 
and perhaps the safety of the Palais Royal ! ” said the 
Marshal, when tliey stood again in the Queen’s presence. 
Anne smiled " her ambiguous smile,” but said nothing. 
“ Madame,” began the Coadjutor, “ believe me that I 
am compelled to be the harbinger of evil tidings ; the 
people demand M. Broussel. Paris, penitent and sub- 
missive, however, throws itself at the feet of your 
Majesty.” “ Paris is guilty — and not at all penitent 1 ” 
retorted the Queen. “ Besides, if the people have been 
furious, as you havei'eported to me, how is it that these 
people so suddenly repent %” " Madame,” interposed 

the Marshal de la MeiUeraye, “ we cannot, and dare not 
flatter you at such a juncture. On my life and honour, 
if you do not hberate this Broussel, or else call more 
troops into this city, to-morrow there will' not be a 
stone standing of all -the edifices of the capital.” Gondy 
confirmed the .statement ; but the Queen, rising, with 
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glittering eyes, said ironically, “ Good evening, M. ie 
Coadjuteur. Go and i-epose, Monsienr ; you have done 
your work well ! ” Furious and mortified, Gondy, who 
throughout the day had energetically served the King, 
quitted the presence. Trusting to the fiilso and flatter- 
ing reports brought to her, Anne persisted in refusing 
belief to the fact, that the insurrection menaced, not 
only the safety of Paris, but the life of the King. The 
influence of M. de Gondy over the Y'as an 

additional aggravation. Anno hated, and susjrected the 
Coadjutor — a man, who wa^ never at a loss to initiate, 
or to veil a political intrigue ; and who, by the glibness 
of his retorts, possessed the power to disconcert her 
favoured minister. In the very arrogance, and fervour 
of her contempt for a clamorous canaille, Anno resolved, 
with all the innate feailcssness of her character, do tonir 
bon, to yield nothing ; and in very deed, rather to 
strangle M. Broussel, as she had indicated by her signi- 
ficant gesture, than to yield her jji’isoner. 

Meantime the Coadjutor, faint and e.vhausted from 
long fasting, and the pain of his wounds, attempted to 
avoid the mob by leaving the palace by a back entrance, 
at which his friends MM. de Laigues and de Montrdsor 
waited with a coach. The people,' however, who in the 
Rue St. Honors patiently waited his leport, managed to 
intercept him on his way back to the episcopal palace, 
and surrounding the coach, insisted that the Coadjutor 
should alight, and give an account of his ambassage. 
Gondy, therefore, mounted on the driving-box, in order 
to make himself audible. He stated, that her Majesty 
was gracious, and willing to comply with, their request. 
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provided that each man laid down arms, and retired ; 
“Messieurs, her Majesty in fact told me that was the sole 
and only way by which she could be induced to yield.” 
This assurance somewhat pacified the people — the more 
especially as it was their supper time : they, however, 
proceeded to stretch chains across the Eue St. Houord, 
and at the embouchure of all the streets leading to the 
palace, to prevent the carrying off ofBroussel; who, they 
were persuaded, lay hidden a captive in some private 
dungeon of the palace. 

In other parts of the capital, riot and excitement 
had also been immense. The tocsin of St. Landry 
tolled hoarsely ; shouts of “ Arm ! arm ! ” resounded 
through all the city streets ; showers of mud, stones, 
and offal, rained on Anne’s unfortunate Swiss guards, 
now drawn up in battle array from the Tuileries, to the 
gate of the Palais Eoyal,* who, obedient to orders, 
stood to arms, without making reprisal. A band of 
ruffians, armed with blunderbusses, pikes, and arms of 
the most obsolete description, t marched to the house of 
the first president Mol^, and, without previous parley, 
smashed in the windows. They had just applied a 
petard to blow open the door, when. Mole presented 
himself with fearless courage. A rush was then made 
at the president : some of his assailants clutched his 
beard, others seized him by the hair of his head; 
several held their muskets in his face — all deafened him 

There were fthout 2000 of these troops, 
t One child dragged about a heavy lanco, a relio of Aginoourt ; another 
man had put on body arjpour, to which wa.s affixed the portrait of Jacques 
Clement, the assassin of Henry III. ; under the poitrait was the inscription, 
“Saint Jacques Clement,” a memento of the fanatical fury of the League. 
Gondy oaused.this smt of armoiu' to be broken up on a blacksmith's arndl, 
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■with frantic shouts for Broussel. Molu, being presently 
permitted to speak, ijr’omised the rescue of Broussel on 
the morrow ; saying “ that he would assemble the Cham- 
ber to implore, and if need be compel, the assent of the 
Queen.” As Molc,expressed himself in language forcible 
enough to content the demagogues, the mob released 
him ; and with fierce threats, in case ho proved false to 
his engagement, they marched to the house of one M. 
Catalan, an ardent royalist, which they intended to pil- 
lage, and burn. Fortunately, this Catalan, being one of 
•the notables of Paris, Avas tlefended by a city guard ; 
upon ascertaining which, the mob retreated back to the 
Quai des Orfevres. Darkness at length sot in, and 
Avearied with turmoil, the people began to disperse. The 
movement, as yet, had no organifsation, no recognised 
leaders : the prosperous citizens, though armed for the 
defence of their property, had taken no overt part in 
the fray. Some hundreds of the rabble bivouacked for 
the night on the Quai des Orfevres, lighting huge fires. 
The Queen had predicted, “ this insurrection is like a 
fire of straw — it Avill blaze, and spend itself.” 

In the Palais Eoyal at ten o’clock, Anne sat down 
to sup, and conversed merrily concerning the events of 
the day. Her Majesty rallied her ladies on their ex- 
cessive fear ; and laughed at the adventures of M. le 
Coadjuteur, which she imprudently interspersed with 
comments of great severity. The repast over, Anno 
held council, at which summary measures were con- 
certed, and devised ; and a mandate was despatched 
requiring the presence of the Chancellor early on the 
folloAving morning. During the session of the council, 
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Mazarin's nieces departed from tho palace, being sent 
by the Queen to the Val de Grace as a safe refuge. 
They left at midnight, escorted by a few guards, the 
streets being tolerably tranquil*; and fortunately reached 
their l^en without insult. 

The Coadjutor, meantime, retired to bed suffering 
great pain from a contusion on the side, caused by a 
stone, which struck him as he was kneeling by the 
wounded man on the Pont Neuf, during the first affray 
between the people, and the soldiers. Raging disap- 
pointment and anger racked the mind of Gondy, The 
ridicule and evident dislike of the Queen extinguished 
his ambitious aspirations. Tossing thus on liis pillow, 
in pain, mental and physical, Gondy was falling into a 
troubled slumber, when M. de Laigues entered his 
chamber. De Laigues had, with many others, been 
present at the Queen’s supper, and hastened to report 
the observations which he had heard. The Queen had 
stated, he said, her conviction that the Coadjutor had 
done all in his power to incense the people, and that 
his hurts were feigned : moreover, that his adventures 
had excited the buffoonery of 31. de Nogeiit ; the 
merry verve of M. de la Riviere ; the feigned compas- 
sion of Mazarin ; and tho snappish comments of 3Ion- 
sieur ; all which remarks the Queen had listened to 
with hearty laughter. Whilst Gondy was cogitating 
on this mortifying communication, and deliberating 
whether to withdraw his services from the ungrateful 
court, one M. d’Argenteuil rushed to his bedside, sent 
by the hlarshal dela Meilleraye, who was connected by 
family ties with the Coadjutor, besides being his warm 
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friend, and admirer. “M. dc i.a Moillcrayo has sent nie 
to yon to say, that the devil possesses all at the Palais 
Royal. The Queen and the Cardinal believe firmly 
that you have excited the sedition, in spite of all the 
Marshahs protestations. The Queen has always declared 
that night w'oiild disperse the rioters : the Marshal dis- 
believed the assertion, but he has since been convinced 
of her Jfajesty’s sagacity, as no one is now stirring in 
the streets, The Marshal therefore conjures you to 
take measures for your safetj", as already her Majesty 
had proposed to exile you to Qiiimper, and to shut up 
Broussel at Havre. Moreover, the Marshal has had 
private warning, that it is her Majesty s intention, on 
the morrow, to exile the whole Parliament to Montar- 
gis ! Monsieur, lot me also add my own mite of testi- 
mony,” continued Argcntcuil ; “the streets are now 
quiet, the Queen’s power is paramount ; some extraordi- 
nary event only, can renew the tumults to-morrow!” 
The Coadjutor meditated ; then with an oath, he sprang 
from his bed, vowing before the following night to hold 
Paris at his feet. The ingratitude of tho Queen, he 
said, dispensed him from his allegiance ; and that, when 
too late, she slmuld lament the loss of a faithful, and 
able servant I The insurrection needed but a spark, to 
flame up with redoubled fury. Gondy, bent on revenge, 
sent for Miron, a master of the Court of Accompts, and 
one of the most determined of Mazarin’s adversaries. 
The Coadjutor then imparted to him the temper, and 
resolution of the court relative to the Parliament, under 
a pretended embargo of secrecy. Miron replied, “Alors 
les Barricades ! ” 
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The city of Paris -was divided into sixteen sections : 
Miron was colonel of the Quartier St. Germain 
I’AnxerroiSj the city ward in which were all the royal 
residences. It was resolve'd to rouse Martineau, 
captain of the Quartier St. Jacques, and another rabid 
demagogue of the Chamber. Miron undertook at once 
to beat up the city levies, and to summon to arms. 
MM. de Serrigny, d'Argenteuil, and de Laigues agreed 
to traverse the streets of the cajoital, and to spread the 
direful report, that Broussel was to be conveyed on the 
morrow to the citadel of Havre, and the parliament 
exiled to Montargis ! Gondy, attired en cavalier, and 
muffled in a Spanish cloak, likewise, made a sortie 
alone ; and many marvellous stories were afterwards 
current concerning the mysterious Sittings of a dark 
figure, from group to group of the insurgents, w'ho were 
sleeping on this eventful night in the lurid glare of 
their huge fires, on the Quai des Orfevres. 

Ministers, meanwhile, confident in the loyalty of the 
burgesses of Paris, had ordered the captains and 
colonels of the city wards, to collect their bands, and 
to occupy certain positions indicated. The telling out 
and distribution of these soldiers excited great commo- 
tion : the people loitering in the streets and carrefoiirs, 
distrusting the Queen’s word, were gradually rousing 
again into action, and ready to imbibe the insidious 
insinuations of the Coadjutor, and his friends. The 
reveille being sounded by Miron’s orders in the Quar- 
tier St. Germain, the citizens quitted their houses in 
haste to inquire the cause of the disturbance. Mar- 
tineau, captain of the Quartier St. Jacques, being 
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unable- to act, owing to strong potations imbibed 

f 

during the previous day, liis wife, a friend of the Coad- 
jutor, caused the drum to bo beaten, and a cry to 
arms raised ; and liershlf gallantly placed the first 
stone of the barricade which there promptly arose. 
The agents of Gondy, Miron, d’Argentouil, Epinay, 
Serrigny, and others, traversed the city, spreading dis- 
may, and alarm. The cry Aux armes ! was again 
raised. Paris, roused from the lull wliich had reassured 
the Queen and her minister, again bristled with insur- 
gent bands. Fresh bodies of people rushed into thO' 
Place Iloyalo, and a great barricade was raised, as if 
by magic, at the end of the Rue St. Honord, The 
students of the University also now took up arms, 
declaring themselves ready to fight for Paris, and for 
Broussel. A troop of watermen, friends of Broussel, 
made fierce descent from the Quais do Grove, and do 
Landry, and with a great shout took possession of the 
Rue hfeuve Udtre Dame, and began to tear up the 
paving stones to build, barricades. A band of six 
hundred insurgents marched upon the Chfitclet to 
release the prisoners.. They were preceded by drum- 
mers and flags.' Repulsed by the valour of the captain 
of the district — one of the few faithful servants of the 
King during that eventful day — they marched to the 
Pont St. Michel, and built up barricades. Having 
thus successfully kindled again the expiring flame of 
revolt, by Ins mendacious reports and insinuations, M. 
le Coadjuteur returned to his bed, giving out that 
extreme sickness, arising from his" wounds, prevented 
him from receiving le monde as usual. 
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At fiye o’clock a.m. of this memorable Thursday, 
August 27th, the Parliament met at the Palais de 
Justice, headed by Mold, first president. A petition 
was immediately presented by the two nephews of 
Broussel, praying justice for the outi’age committed on 
his person. Mold summoned Talon to defend the act 
of the crown ; and after a brief debate a resolution 
was carried “ for the arrest of M. de Comminges, and 
of all other persons convicted of the outrage on the 
persons, and liberty of Messieurs de la Cour : that 
criminal proceedings skould be instituted against the 
ministers who had given such counsels to the Queen : 
that the High Court should iqarch in procession 
to the Palais Koyal to demand the release of the 
prisoners ; afterwards, the members should remain 
assembled until justice was done, and tranquillity 
restored.'*^ 

Sdguier, meantime, presented himself at dawn at the 
Palais Royal, where Mazarin handed to him a written 
message, with the Queen’s commands to proceed at 
once to the Palais, and deliver it to the assembled 
Chamber. , Various surmises hj,ve arisen as to the 
precise nature of this message ; some persons insisting 
that it was a decree of banishment, exiling the Parlia- 
ment to Montargis : others state, that Anne contented 
herself with again commanding the Chamber to sus- 
pend its revolutionary debates, under pain of imme- 
diate exile. 

In fear and perturbation therefore S^pier returned 

Eegistroa du Pai'lemeiit do Paris ; Hist, dn Temps ; Aiibiiry, Hist, du 
Uai'dinal do Mozaiin. t. 1. 
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to liis liouso to robe. The nature of bis orraiul filled bis 
relatives ivitli dread [ every moment news arrived of the 
enormities perpetrating in tbc caiiital, and of Ibc fierce 
rage of all cla.sses of citiz6ns. Seguicr’s young daughter, 
tbc Ducbc.ssc dc Sully, weeping bitterly, threw herself 
at her father’s feet, and implored him to disregard the 
Queen’s inhuman command : at any rate, she declared 
that she would share his danger, and die with a father 
so beloved. The chancellor’s brother, the bishop of 
Meaux, likewise refused to abandon him ; and the two, 
notwithstanding his entreaties and ronionstrancos, per- 
sisted in sharing bis peril. Seguicr had wisely declined 
all military escort. . Every ten yards his coach was 
stopped by a chain, or by a barricade. On the Place 
Dauphine a mob of demireps, presenting muskets at the 
carriage windows, demanded Broussol ; and ivith fierce 
oaths protested that the chancellor should proceed no 
further. Stiguier therefore, ordered Ins coachman to 
turn back ; but instead of rctre.ating to his house, deter- 
mined to pass over the Pont St. Michel, and thus 
reach the Palais. Before the monastery of the Augus- 
tiniails, Sdguier, finding the concourse" less, .resolved to 
alight, and walk over the bridge to the Palais, hoping 
thus to elude observation. The carriage in which sat 
his courageous daughter and the bishop of Meaux, he 
sent to the H6tel de Lfiynes, a mansion close at hand ; 
and to the friendly shelter of which he designed to 
retreat, in case ho found his progress impracticable. 
Some friendly citizens of the superior class volunteered 

* Charlotta Sdgnior, daughter of Pierre Stguior Duo do Villomor, Comte 
do Qiem ; married, 1039, Moximiliau Prangois de B6tlumo Due de Sully. 
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also to protect his progress, assuring the weeping- 
duchess that no hurt should hefalhher father. Seguier 
crossed the bridge, but found his way arrested by a 
barricade at the entry of the Rue do la Barrillerie. 
The people refused to permit him to pass ; and so 
threatening were their menaces, that the friendly citi- 
zens, snatching an old sedan from the top of the barri- 
cade, thrust the chancellor into it, and attempted to 
thread other streets leading to the Palais. Another 
barricade in the Rue Stb. Anne intercepted his 
progress : a baud of n-uffians, '^^however, were in hot 
pursuit, crying, “ Auas armes ! cmx armes ! kill him ! 
kill him, that devil of a chancellor ! ” Others shouted, 
" PFo ! no I prisoner for prisoner ; exchange him for 
our Protector ! Vive M. Broussel 1 A furious on- 
slaught was then made on the chancellor ; in a moment 
his sedan was smashed, and but for the protection of 
his escort, he would have fallen a victim to the fury of 
the mob. As it was, Siguier took to his heels, pro- 
tected by the swords of the loyal citizens, and ran at 
full speed back across the Pont St. Michel, followed by 
the mob, and reached the Hotel de Luynes, where he 
found his coach standing in the courtyard of the man- 
sion. The house was closed — the doors and windows 
being strongly barred. Frantic with terror, Madame 
de Sully and the Bishop of Meaux, knocked at one of 
the doors ; which was at length opened by a sleepy 
woman servant, who after some demur and amazement 
admitted the fugitives, just as the courtyard swarmed 
with rabble.'*' An assault was immediately made on the 

* Joiirnal dii Pailement ; Hist, du Temps; Relatioa de ce que s’ost pass^, 
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mansion;* and the woman, moved l^y the tears of the 
duchess, and now thoroughly terrified, imslicd them 
hastily into a closet on the basement floor of the man- 
sion, at the end of a lofty vaulted hall. “]\I. le Chan- 
cellier had no sooner entered than the canaille rushed 
into the house, "breaking and pillaging everything, 
and with frightful shouts demanded ^Yhero ho was, 
saying, with oaths, that they wore determined to tear 
him limb from limb. They at length came to the 
apartment where the clo.set was ; they sounded the 
wainscots, looked ujj the ehimnoy, rai^ped the walls, 
but by great good luck they missed the closet, being 
also alarmed by an outcry from without that the King’s 
soldiers were coming.” ’ During this fearful interval, 
St^guier sank on his knees, and made confession of his 
sins to his brother the Bishop of Mcaux, expecting 
that every moment would be his last. Ido was at 
length rescued by the Marshal de la Meilleraye at the 
head of four regiments of guards, and a squadron of 
horse sent by Mazarin to his assistance. La Meilleraye 
had fortunately arrived before the completion of the 
huge barricade closing the Pont Neuf. He dispersed 
the rioters, and surrounded the Chancellor, whom his 
troops escorted on foot from the H6tel de Lhynes. On 
the Pont Heuf, the cheoaliar du gzfet, hearing of the 
assault on the first magistrate of the realm and coming 
also to the rescue, met them. The chancellor, with 

& 0 ., &c. ; Bibl. Imx)., SIS. FTo. 2806, Supl, F. ; Orogorio Loti, Toatro-GnUico, 
t. 1 . 

* The Hotel do LOynea stood at the corner of the Quai das Augustins, — 
it -was the town palace of the Due do Lhynes, son of Madame de Chevi-euso, 
by her first alliance with the Constable do Lfiynee, 
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bis daughter and brother, got into the coach of 
this functionary. The people ag^in rallying, fired a 
volley of musketry at the coach : one of the chancellor’s 
officers was killed by a ball ; yhile another spent ball 
struck the Duchesse de Sully on the shoulder, fortu- 
nately inflicting only a severe bruise." At length the 
Palais Royal was reached, and Sdguier, more dead than 
alive, was ushered to the presence of Mazarin, to relate 
the perils he had undergone in his attempt to obey the 
Queen’s commands. ’ 

A few hours subsequentlyj twelve hundred and sixty 
barricades had risen in the capital ; they were rapidly 
built up with bai-rels filled with earth, logs, flagstones, 
heavy beams, old furniture, and-'j^aving stones. In the 
midst of these formidable erections, a narrow wicket, 
sufficiently large to admit of the passage of one person, 
was left, which aperture was defended by chains. The 
barricades were manned by hundreds of citizens, armed 
with muskets and pikes, who sallied from their houses 
at the sound of the tocsin — that well-known signal of 
sedition. Swarms of the lower kind of rabble clustered 
on and around the barricades, cheering the citizens. 
Several of 'these barricades werU twenty feet high. 
Altogether, a hundred^ thousand men were under arms 
to rescue M. Broussel, and to vindicate the authority 
of the Parliament. 

At this juncture, the members left the Palais do 
Justice in a body to demand the release of Brouss^. 

* Hist, du Temps. The duchess, relates another chronicler, screamed, 
and fainted. While she lYas^nnconscioiis, n large stone was thrown through 
the window of the conch, and fell upon her lap, wounding her right hand 
severely. 
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They marched on foot — two and tAvo, in their scarlet 
robes, and furred c?|,ps. Passage was granted them, 
and the mob cheered, exhorting the members to de- 
meanthemsclAms like men ; and not to fear but that 
the jocople would execute the behests of the Parlia- 
ment. 

The Queen, meanwhile, had slept soundly through- 
out the uproar which had prevailed in Paris from live 
o’clock. At nine she awoke, and was informed by M. 
do Villeroy of the narrow escape of her Chancellor, 
and of the renewal of the- insurrection. While Anno 
was still pondering ~on these grievous tidings, intelli- 
gence Avas brought to her that the Parliament Avas on 
its way to the palace ; ’that Monsieur had just arrived, 
escorted by a regiment of SavIss guards ; that tho 
Princesse de Condd, the Duchesso de Longuevillo, and 
other groat ladies, had fled to tho palace for protec- 
tion ; moreover, that tho Queen of England had 
experienced great difficiilty in getting to tho palace 
from St, Germain ; and had succeeded only by her 
sweet and pleasant address, and her assurances that 
she had there left Broussel in good health. Strong 
pickets had been posted in all the streets adjacent to 
the palace, and in the inner ccurt the SAviss gmards 
were massed in double file. The Queen made a hasty 
toilette, and ate a morsel ; she then sent for Mazarin 
and S%nier. After some conference in “ sa ‘petite 

A popular procluotioii in. verse, oallod—L’ Alleluia dos Parisioiis records, 

“ On vit passer la Parlement, 

Qni a’ on aller tout Ijollemont, 

An Louvre diro lionniaqua”^! 

AUeluia I 
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chambre grise” Anne entered the presence chamber, 
and lyaited with a composure which caused every one 
to marvel, for the arrival of the Parliament. 

With a steady countenance the Queen surveyed the 
magistrates, whose pallor and agitation manifested how 
deeply they were moved. Without much preamble, 
Mole explained the cause of their visit, and implored 
the Queen to restore the prisoners. Anne replied, 
“ that she should do nothing of the kind ; that the 
detention of the counsellor^ was legal, and had been 
resolved in council. She was aware that great excite- 
ment existed in the capital ; but if any catastrophe 
happened, their heads should answer for it. That when 
the late Prince de Conde, and the late Queen-Mother 
had been arrested, no remonstrances were made by the 
Parliament ; and that she certainly should not yield to 
an insurrectionary movement in favour of a coramon- 
counselman like Broussel.”* “Madame, may I pre- 
sume to direct your attention to tlie condition of the 
capital : a remedy for this violence we must seek. 
Believe me, that your Majesty had best yield the 
prisoner of your own gracious will,J;han to be compelled 
to restore Lira by force.” “ That ’is what we shall see ! ” 
replied the Queen, vehemently. “You speak in igno- 
rance, Madame, of the gravity of this revolt. All the 
forces of the crown now in Paris, joined to the city 
bands, could not suppress the insurrection ! Let your 

* Another relator of the interview states tliattho Queen replied— “Je u’en 
forai rieii : j'on ai dflih^rd avec mon conseil ; et e'est Ji voua-mSmos, mes- 
sieurs, remddia au dtsA'dre doiit vous etes li cause."— IIS. Bibl. Imp. 
Suppl. F. 1206, quoted by Capefigue. 

VOL. I. 
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Majesty be aware that tlie barricades of tlie citizens 
rise witliin a hundroil yards of your palace. Even 
women and cliildrcn arc roused. Oh, ]\ladamc, a con- 
cession on your pai't wo)ild cause the cessation of all 
this disorder and misery. Wo implore Madame !” 
“ It is you, and 'your seditious members, wbo have 
raised this revolt,” retorted Anne, in her sharpest 
voice. “ Even now you march in a body to stir up 
sedition. Be sure, some day you will answer to the 
King for your treason. Go,.Messieurs ! allay this revolt, 
if so it please your august company. Go ! you will 
obtain nothing more ftom mo. The King one day will 
know how to distinguish between his good and loyal 
subjects, and such as you, who bring ruin to his crown ! ” * 
With these bitter and indignant words, Queen Anne 
retired.! 

A groan of despair rose : — “Le royaurac cst perdu !” 
exclaimed Mole. Mazarin then said “ That he had in 
vain advised her Majesty to make concessions ; — but if 
the revolt was suppressed, and every one returned to 
his duty, he believed that the Queen would release the 
counsellors.” The members then quitted the presence 
chamber. The state <5f Paris rendered it hopeless to 
expect that the people would lay down arms upon a 
promise so vague ; indeed the exasperation was so 


* "La Biiino,” relates Onier Talon, “nons refusa avoc aigi'onv, ot dit qu’eUo 
n’on fer.ut lien. Dopnis lo Palais, jnsques au Palais Koynl, il y nvnit 8 
barricades, et k obaoune bamcade iiu corpa'do garde coiuposd do 20 liommos. 
An Palais Soyal nons trouvilnies les gardes Suissos, ot puis les Praii 9 aise 3 tout 
en bataille, sous les annas.” — ^Ann. 1648. 

T "La llalne so leva da sa chaise, at sa ratiroT dans son cahinat, di.saut, 
‘ Mettas y ordre si voulez ; mnis jo n’en farait auti’e clioso I ’ ’’—Talon. 
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great that their owu lives were likely to ho endangered 
unless they gave good account ofoBroussel. The mem- 
bers halted to consult on the grand staircase, so great 
was their distress • and it was again resolved to make 
one more appeal to Anne’s common sense, and clemency. 
The members therefore retraced their steps to the 
presence chamber ; the noble personages therein stood 
in precisely the same attitudes. Mazarin, pale and 
agitated, leaned with his elbow on the back of the 
Queen’s chair ; tears stood *in the eyes of Monsieur ; 
when Mole, emboldened by the urgency of affairs, 
grasped his hand saying, “Oh, Monseigneur, can you 
do nothing 1 We have returned to remind you that you 
are deeply concerned in the events of this most lament- 
able day I Can you procure us again audience with 
the Queen ?”* Monsieur 'glanced inquiringly at the 
Cardinal. Mazarin stepped across the chamber, and 
opened the door of the Queen’s closet, beckoning to the 
president of the High Court to enter. Anne there sat 
surrounded by ladies : her haughty eyes showed traces 
of tears. She rose as the members entered, and glanced 
angrily at Mazarin. Mol^ hastened to prostrate him- 
self, and in words of touching eldquence again implored 
her to gi’ant him the’ libei’ty of the jDrisoners ; as, if he 
returned, and confronted the people without assuring 
them of this grace, that the Parliament would be 
compelled to obey the orders of an armed mob. 
“ Monsieur,” said the Queen, in more amiable tones, 
do your duty ; show obedience and respect to the 
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commands of the King, and I for my part then 
bestow upon you all 'the favour which you can reason- 
ably expect.” Mazariii then said, that if the Parliament 
Avould cease to tamper with aflairs of state, and accept 
the recent Declaration as it stood, Avithout further 
debate, the Quecii would yield the prisoners. “ The 
Queen,” said Seguici', “has been compelled by your 
disobedience to act as she has done. Your revolt 
has occasioned the revolt of the people.” Finding 
that nothing more Avas to be obtained, Mole said, 
that the question concerniitg the Declaration must be 
put to the Chamber.'' “ Deliberate here ! ” interposed 
Mazarin anxiously : “ select your hall of assembly : 
her Majesty will give assent !” A brief conference 
ensued betAveen the presidents, Mol6, do Mosmes, and 
de Coignoux ; but it was decided to return to the 
Palais de Justice and there debate, and bring the 
answer of the Chamber to the Palais Royal during the 
afternoon. 

The Parliament set forth therefore, on its perilous 
march towards the Palais. At the first barricade, that 
at the bottom of the- rue St. Honore, shouts arose, “ les 
habits rouges ! les haUits rouges ! ” while its stalwart 
defenders eagerly asked the success of their mission. 
“ The Queen is gracious, and has prortnsed satisfaction,” 
replied Mold, undauntedly. The chains were unlocked, 
and the senators passed on. The encounter at the 
barricade of the Croix du Trahoir was destined to be 
more .serious. As the members advanced, cries of 
“Broussel!” greeted them. A short parley ensued; 
which resulted in tremendous uproar. A u-uffian seized 
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Mole bj the beard, “ Back ! back ! maraud ! G-o back 
to Madame la Regente, and inform her that if withia 
two hours Broussel is not delivered up to us, a hundred 
thousand citizens will march upon the palace. Va !• M. 
Mazarin, I warrant, shall then spend an uneasy quarter 
of an hour !” Mole vainly cried, that the Queen had 
promised the liberation of the prisoners. “ Oh I oh ! 
fetch Broussel. You go no further 1” shouted another 
leader of the mob. Pistols were levelled, and even 
discharged on the atfriglited members, A cook’s 
apprentice thrust his* halbert on to the breast of the 
president, exclaiming, “ Back to Madame Anne ; if you 
would not yourself be massacred ; bring us Broussel, 
or Mazarin, or Sdguier, as a hostage. Back I ” In 
panic greater than can be described, five presidents 
and twenty-five counsellors, fearing for their lives, 
rushed into the m^Uc, and throwing ofF their gowns, 
threaded their way with diCBculty through the dense 
crowd, and escaped to their homes. Mole, displaying 
the noblest courage, then turned, and with the rest of 
the members was escorted back to the palace, amid, “ a 
running fire of abuse, menace, execrations, and blas- 
phemy.” 

The Parliament wks again conducted to the presence 
chamber. In a fe’fr minutes the Due d’Orleans appeared, 
and introduced MoM and twenty of his colleagues 
into la petite cliambre grise, where Anne was still 
gloomily seated. MoM spoke sternly, and to the purpose, 
resolved to subdue the inexorable will of the Queen. 
Monsieur, moreover, threw himself on his knees, and 
implored her. to relent, making pitiable recital of the 
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woes about to fall on the realm, Anne turned to the 
Priiicesse do Oond(j-(i-“ Madame,” said she, “ if 3'our 
valiant son were hero ! Oh ! M. Ic rrince would not have 
trembled before this vile canaille ! ” “ To convince 

your Majesty of the necessity of yielding, M. lo Cardinal 
had better make a sortie to the Pont Meuf ! ” jceringly 
observed the president do Mesmes. The princesses 
present then knelt before the Queen, and with tears 
and sobs, implored ‘“that sho would save them 
from the horrible fate of falling into the power of the 
mob.” With soft gliding g'taco "at this junctin'O Hen- 
rietta Maria advanced, and taking the white hand of 
the Queen, which luiug listlessly over the side of her 
faiitcuil, said, “ Oh, Madame, hear mo ! Believe me, 
at the beginning of the revolution in England, never 
was the insurrection so great, or the ferment so mighty! 
Yield, madame — grant our prayer I ” TJie joyous laugh 
of the young King just then ascended from the garden 
below. “ Mon Dicu 1 mon Dicu ! wliile that child is 
playing in the happy joyousness of youth, ho is losing 
his crown ! ” exclaimed Mol4, in a voice of anguish. 
“ Madame, the Pai'liaioient is also the tutor and guardian 

of the King in his minority, and ” A gesture from 

the Queen prevented MoM from coihpleting his sentence. 
Anne had already tasted the bitter fruit of parliamentary 
independence, and desired to arrest words which might 
have more deeply wounded her self-esteem. Heaving 
a sigh, Anne, again urged by Mazarin, rose, saying, 
“ Well, Messieurs, see what is to bo done. Retire and 
deliberate : you have heard my condition — suspend your 
dehberations until after the nest vacation, and I will 
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release the prisoner. I have expressed my intention, 
and I shall not concede more — the crown cannot yield 
without humiliation ! ” 

The members then on a sign from the Queen W'ere 
conducted from her presence, and introduced into the 
long gallci'y of the Palais Royal, where seats were 
placed. Some refreshments were also brought to the 
members ; as since five o’clock in the morning they had 
tasted nothing. The more refractory of the counsel- 
lors objected to deliberate out of their own hall ; they 
doubted the legality of any decision so made ; and they 
raved at the obstinacy of the "Queen, who by simple 
concession could have pacified all. The presidents Mold 
and de Mesmes, however, insisted that affairs were too 
serious to admit of hesitation or punctilio, and that the 
capital must be saved. A session was then hastily im- 
provised; the Due d’Orleans and the Prince de Conty 
took seats near to Mold, and all other peers then in the 
palace hastened by their presence to give validity, and 
weight to the deliberation. Before the debate com- 
menced, Mazarin presented himself, and spoke vigorously, 
and well ; be concluded his addre-ss by stating, “ that he 
believed the Parliament was loyal and patriotic ; the 
Queen he assured them was placable and clement : and 
that such being the fact, accommodation was easy, and 
practicable.”* 

■ No display of oratorical power, or of subtle cavil 
delayed the solution of the question they were there to 

* Oiner Taluii ; Motte^olle. Madame de Motteville states that Mazarin was 
embarrassed when stieak^g before the Parliament, “qii’il n’avait paa I’ngrd- 
meiit du disoours ; ” and one of her friends, n magistrate, told her that he 
was confused, and repeated his little harangue aevernl times. 
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debate — whether the House would susi^cnd its debates 
until after the approaching vacation, in return for the 
liberation of the imprisoned counsellors. The demand 
had been made by Anne, to save the honour of the 
crown ; for the boon had been before conceded to 
Monsieur, but had been annulled by the facts of the 
insurrection, and the resolutions passed on that very 
morning for the rescue of Broussel. ]\rany counsellers 
opined to refuse this conce,ssion ; but the question being 
carried by a majority of "twenty votes, notice was 
immediately sent to the Quebn that the members had 
deliberated, resolved, and prayed for audience.'* 

The Queen during the deliberations of the Assembly 
sat in her grey chamber, silent and sad, ]\razarln re- 
tired to his owm apartments, attended by M. do la 
Riviere ; and prepared, it is said, to quit Paris without 
further reference to the will, or the desire of Anne of 
Austria, in case tlio Parliament had made his own 
exile the condition of its compliance with the Queen’s 
requisition. During this hour of suspense, Anne 
suddenly rousing from her reverie, dispatched a mes- 
senger to summon the Coadjutor. Gondy returned as 
his answer, that he wsis her Majesty’s humble servant, 
but was too ill to rise from his bed.^’f 

Introduced for the third time into the presence of 
the Queen — who received the members, attended only 
by Mazarin and Sbguier — the first president Mold pre- 

* Anbury, t. 1 j Talon, oun. 1648 ; Eegistrea dn Parlemont do Paris. 

•t- Nevevtlieloss tlio CondjntoT found Mmsolf -well enough to mako a sortie 
to appease a tumult iu the rue Neuvo Notre Dame. , The Queen’s messenger 
was M. I’Argentior (Anne’s old servant, Lo Gros), who heard cries raised of 
Yive le Coadjuteiu’ I ” 
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seuted the decree of the High Court, which Anne 
graciously accepted; and thereupon agreed to dispatch 
mandates for the liberation of MM, Broiissel and Blanc- 
mbuil ; and also to grant a letire de cachet restoring the 
counsellors Laine, Benoit, and Loysel, to their homes. 
Anne signed forthwith the lettres de cachet, one of which 
was addressed to Chavigny, governor of Vincennes, the 
other to M. de Comminges. She was alse pleased to 
direct, that as the concession was made, the King’s 
command should be executed speeddy^ and with honour, 
Two of the royal coaches were therefore ordered — one 
to convey M. de Thou, nephew 6 t‘ Blancm^nil, and an 
exempt of the guard, to fetch the president from Vin- 
cennes; the other for the use of M. Boucherat, nephew of 
Broussel, who was to conduct his uncle from St, Germain. 
On handing these documents to M0I4 the Cardinal 
could not refrain from adding, “ that by the events of 
that day, the royal authority had been overthrown; and 
that in his opinion it would have been better for the King 
to have lost three provinces of his realm, rather than to 
have been compelled to agree to such a compromise.”* 
The heightened colour, and indigaaut manner of the 
Queen showed how deeply the words of her minister 
found echo in her heSi’t.f 

Preceded by thd coaches sent to bring back the pri- 
soners, the Parliament, at seven o’clock in the evening, 
again set forth on its dangerous peregrination. M. Bou- 
cherat unfolded and exhibited the Queen’s mandate 


M^m. de Omer Talov, ann. 1648. Brouasel’s wife was Marguerite 
„„..o'herat. 

i" “ La Eeine etait touto outrde de douleur, et do oolere." 
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from the 'window of the coach ; while Mole proclaimed 
the speedy return cf the captives, and the gracious 
demeanour of her liFajesty. Dealening cheers saluted 
this announcement ; the chains of the barricades fell, 
and every obstacle was removed to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the envoys. The Parliament also came in for 
its share of the i^laudits. Some sceptics, however, still 
refused to be convinced of the reality of the royal 
pardon. Menacing- cries here and there arose, threaten- 
ing that if the people were deceived, that the Palais 
1103ml shoidd be pillaged-’ and V Etran(] 7 ;re and her 
minister, driven from the kingdom ! At eleven o’clock 
the same evening, Blancineuil appcarcil on the Pont 
Neuf, and wms saluted with joyous greeting. The 
return of M. JirousscI ■nm.s likely to bo somewhat de- 
layed, as Comminges had alrcadj’’ conducted his prisoner 
to Menil llaiicc, on the road to Sedan. Dire suspicion 
therefore, once more took possession of the people; and 
it was resolved by the sections, to stand to arms until 
the arrival of their hero, whicli was announced as pos- 
sible, on the afternoon of the following day. 

The night of tho 27 th of August ■was a period of 

r 

suspense and ^apprehension, to tho inmates of the 
Palais Royal. No one slept, or even contemplated 
repose. The regiments of the guard* stood to arms ; 


* Tka palace guards were — tlio Scotok guard of 100 man, under M. do Ckan- 
deuier ; lea Cent Suisaes, a 8i)eciiil eorpa d'lionnour ; tka body guard of 200 
luou, and 200 gontloluon of tko guard ; tka tuuskotoera k ekov.il, tinifom 
blua and silver, ISO man — tills was that celebrated body, las Mousquetaires du. 
Roi ; two regiments of Swiss guards, composed of 30 companies of 200 
men in eaoli company ; two regiments of Efench guards, of tbe same strength ; 
one company of gens d’armea of 200 men ; and one oompr.ny of light horse of 
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and M. de Jarzd, at the head of twenty picked men, 
guarded the door of the royal apnrtmcnt. Abroad in 
the street, angry and excited mobs of demagogues kept 
guard, dancing and howling around their watch-fires ; 
and fierce encounters took place under the very win- 
dows of the palace. The Queen wandei'ed throughout 
the night from chamber to gallery ; pale, sometimes 
shedding tears, but displaying always, the ready courage, 
and fearlessness, which had ever marked her character. 
JMazarin at this juncture also showed pluck, and deci- 
sion, consoling his rOyal mistress by assurances of 
eventual triumph ; and soothing the vividness of her 
regi'et for having betrayed the prerogative, by her 
compliance with the insolent demands of the insur- 
gents, by suggesting, “ that as Regent of the realm she 
had no right to make concessions fatal to the prero- 
gative ; therefore, the King ,on his majority, could 
legally refuse to be bound by such engagements.” 
Anne, as if suddenly inspired with a presentiment of 
the unlimited grandeur of her son's future reign, 
replied, emphatically, “ M. le Cardinal, and he will do 
it I be sui’e of it ! ” Mazarin’s position, in the temper 
of the Paris mob, was precarious ; so much so that his 
friends assembled at the Palais Mazarin, ready to afford 
him protection. Pirearms were concealed in his stables 
to bo used in case of necessity ; and a battalion of 
soldiers kept gaiard in the inner court of the mansion. 
His apartments in the Palais Royal were protected ; 
and sentinels challensred all persons seeking audience 

200 inou. Wherever the King and Qiioon went to reside they were attended 
by all tlieso giini'da,' 
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of his Eminence. In the Bois de Boulogne, a small 
body of cavalry was-^^iosted under the command of the 
Count d’Hai'court, to protect his retreat if compelled 
by a sudden assault ou<-tho palace to flee for his life. 
In the disguise of a cavalier, however, wearing a grey 
habit, boots, spurs, and sword, Mazarin courageously, 
about midnight, made a sortie into the streets to recon- 
noitre. He visited the outposts of the Swiss guards ; 
and even entered into discourse with some of the 
grimiest of the insurgents of the rue St. Honore. 
Fortunately for the Caiahnal ^ his disguise was not 
penetrated ; for the people in their arrogant contempt 
for his charactei’, “ as a poltroon and a foreigner,’’ had 
not the most remote suspicion that ho would venture 
from the palace. 

At ten o’clock on the follow'ing morning, August 
28 th, Broussol arrived. The rapture of the people was 
almost delirious in its manifestation. Volley after 
volley of musketry was discharged, to notify his happy 
advent to the more distant quarters of the capital. 
He entered the town in one of the royal coaches 
drawn by six horses; and followed by a second, bearing 
the armorial blazon of Anne of Austria. Broussel sat 
at the window in his borrowed clOak, the tears pouring 
down his rough honest cheeks, and liis hands raised in 
mute marvel at what he beheld.* From the Porte St. 
Denis he entered the rue de la Ferronibre, from thence 

L’ Alleluia des Pariaiens has tlio verae, rofurring to Bruuaaol — 
“Cliacim vout avoir suii portrait, 

Pour raettra dana aoii cabiuot, 

Panui lea rarot^s qii’il a, 

Alloluia I 
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he was carried to the Croix du Trahoir, from which 
locality the cheers of the mob wers heard in the Palais 
Eoyal. Broussel was then escorted on to the Pont 
Neuf, the Pont St. Michel, and the Marche Neuf ; 
afterwards he was conducted to his little house in the 
rue St. Landry. The people interchanged congratula- 
tions, showering benedictions on the head of the 
factious old counsellor, who was himself quite bewil- 
dered by his sudden popularity, and simply and 
seriously inquired, what great deed he had done to 
merit such a reception ? The bells of the city churches 
pealed forth merry carrillons aS a welcome. “ Vive 
Broussel — Vive le Ph'c du Peuple” rolling from a 
thousand throats, compelled him to show himself at 
the windows of his house. M. Boucherat went down 
to the Palais to notify his uncle’s return. The Parlia- 
ment thereupon dispatched Guyet, a clerk of the High 
Court, and four ushers, to request his presence. Brous- 
sel was again surprised at dinner with his family ; but 
hastily rising, he set out on foot for the Palais. Fol- 
lowed by a disorderly rabble of six thousand persons, 
he at length presented himself to tlie ardent greetings 
of his colleagues. The President 'Mold harangued him 
in the name of the’ High Court. Broussel made a 
modest, but fluent' reply ; and then proposed that an 
order should be issued, directing every one to lay down 
arms, and the barricades to be overthrown ; — which 
resolution was unanimously voted. 

In a few hours every vestige of the barricades had 
disappeared from •the streets — carriage traffic was 
resumed ; the .shops were opened ; the populace retired 
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to their alleys, and collars in the Qaartiors St. Antoine 
and St. Jacques.* ..f' Nerer did I behold Paris more 
tranquil, even on Good Friday,” relates Gondy, 
ti'iunq)hantly. “ N’evciv M'as an insurrection better 
ordered,” records Madame de Motto ville, — “ in two hours 
the streets were 'clear; everything wa.s tranquil; the 
past seemed a frightlul dream. Broussel was after- 
wards taken by the people to Notre Dame, where they 
insisted that Te Deum should be sung ; — but the poor 
man, quite ashamed, mana'ged to slip out of the church 
by a side door, and so osca[)ed. ■ The wealthy burghers 
of Paris, nevertheless Avho took up arms so promptly 
to prevent the camilh from becoming too dominant 
so as to sack the town, were not much wiser than the 
populace. They clamoured for Prousscl as vocifcrou.sly, 
and more to the purpose than miserable ragmen ; and 
swore that until they saw him again with their own 
eyos, they would not lay down arms.”f 

This episode of the bai-ricadcs was the severest ordeal 
which the Queen had yet endured. Loving power, she 
saw her authority derided ; conscious of capacity, she 
had been overwhelmed with insult, and treated as 
ignorant, indolent, fro'‘ward, and branded in the public 
streets as the paramour of her minister, Mazarin I The 
blood of Anne of Austria was stirred" at this insinuation. 
Nevertheless, her youthful follies seemod to wai'rant these 
slanders. All the rumours, and something more than the 

* “Ell moins do deux liouras tout fut nppnisd, lus liouttiuDs ouvovtcs, lo 
oointaeTOB rdtablie, comme s’ilii’y out jamnis cu do liruit.” — Journal d’Olivier 
d’Ormesaon. 

t Mom. de Mottoville; Journal d’Olivior d’Ovmesaoii. 
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rumours of her flighty inti'igues with Buckingham, 
Chalais, Monsieur, and others, dyring her husband’s 
reign, were discussed, and served the public as a stan- 
dard whereby to judge her prq.sent proceedings, in this 
hour of her unpopularity. The Parisians nevertheless, 
misinterpreted the present temper of "the Queen. She 
liked flattery and homage ; hut she loved power far 
better ; — while Anne, and her young antagonist Gondy, 
were well matched in their faculty of dissimulation, and 
power of subtle speech. Oa the day after Broussel’s 
return, the Queen sent th& Duke de Longueville to 
visit the Coadjutor, and to desire- his presence at the 
palace. Danger of arrest being past, that subtle 
manoeuverer readily complied with her wish. Anne 
was most graciously affable : no resentment lurked 
in her manner ; and she made most affectionate in- 
quiry after the injuries received by M. le Coadjuteur. 
“ Ah, Monsieur, if I had only believed you I M. de 
Chavigny is the cause of all. I deferred to him, I 
confess, rather than to the poor Cardinal.” Gondy, 
too wily to be caught by AnnS’s sugared words, an- 
swered in the same tone ; and on quitting the pre- 
sence, the Queen ordered him t(7 pay a visit to the 
“ poor Cardinal,” to ’Comfort him afte’r the terrible 
turmoil in honour mf M. Broussel I Here Anne was 
betrayed into a little satirical laugh, which she quickly 
suppressed. Gondy found the Cardinal, to his surprise, 
sitting Ute-a~tSte with M, Broussel, whom he was 
addressing in his most purring tones. He rose to 
embrace the Coadjutor, exclaiming “ that he was the 
most far-seeing;, and politic man in the realm ! and that 
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in future lie should, for his own edification, consult 
him on most matters After thus being plentifully 
sprinkled with the can bcaile of statecraft, tho two 
took their leave. Brougsel thoroughly mystified, whis- 
pered to his companion, “ Mais, n’cai ce jias la vn 
Faiituhn !” 

During the evening of the 29th fresh commotions 
ensued. Two carts laden with gunpowder wmre observed 
at dusk hour to steal from the gates of the Bastille 
towards the palace. The' people flew to arras, crying 
that the Queen was going, to .bombard the Palais de 
Justice ! Tho tocsiir of St. Andre wais rung ; tho mob 
seized the gunpowder and threw it into the river, and 
made bonfires of the carts. Portuiialely, after peram- 
bulating the streets till midnight tho people dispcr,sed. 
The most extravagant rumours were industriously 
propagated. It waas said, that tho Queen of Sweden, 
a famous heroine and Amazon, was marching to the 
assistance of Queen Anne ; but the most legitimate 
of the panics which transported the Parisians, was the 
advance of three thousand men to Amiens, sent by 
Condfe as an instalment of the force to garrison Paris 
before the execution bf the coup d’etat, planned between 
himself and the Queen, but which Anne had been 
imprudent enough to anticipate. ' Incendiary papers 
were dropped about the streets, no one knew by whom, 
stating that, notwithstanding the placable deportmeni 
of the Queen, she intended to avenge the insults in- 
flicted upon her dignity, and the honour of the regency 
and that it had been resolved to- take the King from 
Paris. During the same night, after the coramotior 
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in tlie rue St. Antoine, anotlicr panic brouglit a mob 
of the lowest populace to the I’ue St. Honors. The 
Queen was about to retire to bed, when M. de Jarze 
arrived, declaring that the royal family was not safe in 
the Palais Royal : that the people demanded the King, 
and clamoured to have the custody of his Majesty’s 
person at the Plotel de Ville ; and that they had 
assembled to seize the ke3''3 of the town to prevent his 
Majesty from being carried ofi‘. “ They vow, Madame, 
to burn down this palace if* the King is taken away; 
and, Madame, what aye we, but a handful of your 
faithful guards, willing to lay dawn life for your ser- 
vice.”''^ To allay, if possible, public agitation and dis- 
trust, Anne, early on the following morning, sent for 
the provost, and sheriffs of Paris. She assured them 
in her most winning tones that no design was under 
discussion to convey the King from Paris; and she 
thanked them for their “ passive resistance,” to the fury 
of the insurgent leaders during ■ the barricades, w'hicli 
her Majesty said, “ had saved the capital.” The Queen 
when she made this gratuitous assertion, felt that she 
was preparing to act contrary to her words ; and that 
measures v^ere in actual contemplation to punish the 
late revolt. Her resentment, moreover, was great at 
the supine and selfish policy shown by the city autho- 
rities ; “ as,” said her Majesty afterwards, “ these said 
burgesses demonstrated as great a treachery, hate, and 
fury against me, as the vilest of the vile canaille.” 
Madame de Motteville, who was in attendance on the 

'S 

* Anna’s constant reply was, “FTe eraigiiez point : Dieii n’abondonnera pas 
I’innoceuco du Hoi il faut so coiifier en Ini I ” 

VOT.. I. 
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Queen, remarked demurely, “ Madame, you liare just 
now well exercised your craft as Queen — winch is 
dissimulation !” “Exorcising also the duty of a Chris- 
tian ivoman, Madame 1 ’’ retorted the Queen ; who 
believed that her pacific assurances, though untrue, 
were legitimate and right, as it defended the throne, 
and saved the shedding of blood. Perhaps in the 
difficult circumstances in which the Queen found her- 
self, some excuse may be attempted for her prevari- 
cations. She had, it -was- true, provoked the contest ; 
hut it had been by no uip,isual exercise of the royal 
prerogative. The imprisoned counsellors had struck 
at the scepti’o of the King ; and following the tra- 
ditions of the throne, Anno thought it her duty to 
punish such attempts. Remembering the omnipotence 
of Richelieu, and the servile humility with whicih his 
most arbitrary acts were obeyed, Anno viewed with 
amazement the enterprises of tho Parliament ; and 
believed that a high-handed display of power, was 
only requisite to awe the factious into submission. 
Anne possessed, however, too little control over her 
temper when affairs resisted her will : her con- 
temptuous reception -of the Coadjutor converted him, 
an ambitious dud self-complacent man, into a bitter 
and open foe. But for Mazarine Gondy probably 
would have been received into tho council by tlie 
Queen, who appreciated his tact, and resources -. but 
the Cardinal hated him with untiring bitterness ; and 
never ceased in his foreign correspondence to blacker 
his character and motives, ascribing to him the most 
odious intents. The Coadjutor, able as his enemy 
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resolved therefore to drive him igtiominously from the 
realm ; and if possible seize, in ’spite of the Queen, 
Mazarin’s state and power. 

La Journ^e des Barricades deeply affected the Queen, 
but her isolation compelled her to exertion. Mazariu 
lived in nervous dread of violence, and was now quite 
incapable of giving counsel. Horses ready saddled 
stood in the stables of his Eminence for sudden 
emergency; the valuables of the Palais Mazarin were 
packed ; * and “ the nieces'” were admonished to be 
prepared for flight at -arfy moment. The Cardinal 
himself, dressed en cavalier, wandered about in restless 
disquietude, and wearied the Queen by admonitions to 
leave Paris. So bitter was the hatred with which the 
Parisians now regarded him, that he dared not show 
himself in the streets of the capital. Satires and lam- 
poons rained from the pens of the outraged counsellors, 
“against the tyrant”; and these enemies were potent, 
comprehending almost all the young, and rising amongst 
the middle classes. Among other pieces composed, and 
published at this period against the Queen, and her 
minister, is^ “L’Untretien familier (hi Hoy ei de la Meyne 
Heyenie sa mere, sur les affaires du Temy)s,'’ most amus- 
ing and caustic in itsVirulent insinuation ; and showing 
the popular belief concerning the policy, and morals of the 

‘ Fuy les arrets dn Parlement, 

Trousse taggago ot veslement ; 

Quo ton [dtosee Mazarine, 

Cr-T-igiie le destiu de ConcMno I 
Ya I va t’en gi-edin do Ualabre, 

Ta ! VO t’en dans Eoine estaUer 
Les biens qu'on. t’a laisad voler 1 

La Mazarinade.” — S oabron. 
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court. The piece is in the form of a dialogue between 
the King, and his ir.otlicr, of which the following ex- 
tract is a .specimen : — 

King . — My dear mamma, why have you exiled 
M. de Venddmelr and why did you impri.son M. de 
Beaufort 1 

Queen . — My sou, because they wore people too 
worthy to follow the advice of M. le Cardinal. 

King . — My dear mamma, tell me why do you employ 
M. Ic Cardinal de Mazarin in preference to any other 
person 1 

Queen , — My son, because I like him, and he obeys 
mo. 

King . — My dear mamma, why have you given him 
a lodging in my palaco, so near to you 1 

Queen . — My son, to seo him conveniently, when I 
wish. 

Kmg . — My dear mamma, why do you allow him to 
have guards within my palaco 1 

Queen.— Mj sou, to protect his person, without which 
I should not know how to exist ! 

King . — My dear mamma, why did you exile and im- 
prison so many of my good counsellors of the Parliament? 

Queen . — My son, because they refused to obey M. lo 
Cardinal; and because they were very good and worthy 
people. 

King , — My dear mamma, why do you not like worthy 
people ? 


Entretion Familiar diiEoy, et do la Eeiuo Eogonto sa m^ro, sur los affairoM 
au Totnpa. Faris, 1049. 
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Queen. — Mj sou, because M. le Cardinal will not 
allow me to listen to anybody but^bimself. 

King. — My dear mamma, why do you receive the 
Holy Eucharist so often, and g-o to all the churches in 
my capital, if you don't like good people % ' 

Queen. — My son, M. le Cardinal teHs me that I must 
do so for state reasons, that everybody may esteem me 
to be a good, and devout Queen. 

King. — My dear mamma, tell me who your advisei’s 
are, that I may know them ? 

Queen. — My son, M-le Qardinal de Mazarin; and all 
w'ho obey him — such as the relatives of the late Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, M. le Prince de Condd, the Chan- 
cellor, M. le Grand Maitre, the Count de Biienne, 
Madame d’Aiguillon, Villequier, Jarzd, de Jars, Bering- 
heu, lo Telher, Roquelaure, Tubmuf, and others, all 
people well chosen, and well surfeited with the bread of 
the people. 

■ King. — My dear mamma, why do you not conclude 
a peace abroad ? 

Queen. — My son, because M. le Cardinal does not 
find it convenient ; for he says, hq should not then be 
great, and’honoured as he is now*. 

King. — My dear mamma, why did dot M. le Due de 
Longueville sign a peace long ago at Munster, as you 
sent, and commanded him so to do % 

Queen. — My son, M. le Cardinal prevented it, by M. 
Servien, his creature ; that he might meantime, more 
easily make his fortune, and marry his nieces I 

The greatest eni^my of the Queen and Mazarin, could 
not affirm thg-t Anne’s residence in the capital was envi- 
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able, -whilo in one street tliis pamphlet was exhibited in 
the shop windows, and perhaps in the next street some 
ragged knave went howling out the following verses, in 
honour of the late triunipli of the Parliament : — ■ 


“Ce,fut uiic ('li'.myo rummiv, 
ljora(ivio Piivia tmit I'li lureiiv, 

S'cnint ct 30 Uanictuln, 

Alleluia ' 

“ Suv loH ilmix homos apres dinov, 

Dedans la r\io SI. llonovc, 

'rimtc3 les \ itves Von easHn, 

AUi'Uha ! 

“ I.o Mareeiral ile l'iIo)>Unl, 

Put MU' lo Font Keiif ii clieval, 

Afin (Vy melti'u le liolii, 

Alleluia ! 

“ Si lea li(iu)geoi.'< eiissent vonlii, 

Ln Cardinal illait iieiidu 
Muis .son hoimet on res]ii'i'lii, 

Alleliii.i !” &(', &i'. 

The Marshal do la Meillerayo also, was an especial 
object of abuse, and so grcatlj’' did he dread the rancour 
of tho people, that he bi'iSed the watermen of the Seine 
to take his private abode, at the back of which tho 
river flowed, under their protection, and to warn him 
of any meditated assault. 

The Parliament, as soon as tranquillity was restored, 
again recommenced its agitation. The 7th of September 
was the usual period for the prorogation of the Cham- 
ber ; but Mold, according to his engagement with tho 
Queen, proposed that the vacation should commence, 
when all fear of a second dmeute was dissipated. Le 
Coigneux and Broussel, however, arroeiant at their 
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late victory over the court, declared that the members 
needed no vacation, and that her. Majesty’s whimsical 
resti’ictions ought to be disregarded. “ The Queen has 
before told us, Messieurs, that boon should never be 
made compulsory ; now vacations are a boon, and as 
such, I opine can, and ought at this juncture to be re- 
jected. Cassiodorus avers, Otio vosfrai patimini videa- 
mini labore fatigari continiio. The city is still troubled; 
the designs of the court suspicious, and probably danger- 
ous.” The question was theh put, and carried unani- 
mously, “ that the Queen shpuld be petitioned to permit 
the Chamber to assemble throughout the accustomed 
term of vacation.” Anne, who had already formed her 
plans, and who trusted to the loyalty and friendship of 
Cond4, granted the desired favour, limiting, however, its 
duration to the first fortnight of the usual vacation ; 
during which time Mold engaged that the question of the 
levy of finance should be the only subject discussed. So 
outrageous had become the libels on the private life of 
tho Queen, that Anne also requested Mold to take steps 
to suppress the scandal. Thd Queen was represented 
in these hbels as desperately enamoured of her minister, 
and ready to make any sacrifice'’to insure his goodwill. 
The disgusting licence, and improbability of the accusa- 
tions brought ag’aiust illustrious personages in these 
Mazarinades, are their best refutation. The Mazariuade 
— witty, jingling in rhyme, and audaciously profane— 
was the offspring of the hot passions, and violent parti- 
sanship of the era, which deemed all reprisal lawful, 
to blast the fame of an enemy. Morlet, the printer of 
one of these, defamatory songs touching the private 
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relations between Mazarin, and liis royal mistress,* was 
IDi’osecutod, comraittod to tlie CluUelct, and condemned 
to be banged by order of the Parliament. The people 
ho-wever, rose, rescued tl^c prisoner as ho was being led 
to execution ; two men w'erc killed in tho fray, but 
klorlct escaped, and was soon again seen in Paris, 
manufacturing fresh atrocities. 

Resolved to deliver herself from bondage so irksome 
and humiliating, Anne determined, if Condd proved a 
true man, and loyal, to ta?cc .signal vengeance on the 
factious capital. Tlio gregt war terminated by the 
victory of Lens, now 'enabled ]\I. Ic Prince to place 
himself at the Queen’s orders. Comb', however, had 
declined to visit Palis, until order had been restored. 
“I do not desire to compete with ]\r. d'Orlcan-s for tho 
favour of kikl. de la Cour 1 ” ho proudly observed. It 
required much cautious contrivance on tho part of 
tho Quoen and her advisors, to elude tho vigilance 
of tho Parisians, who kept anxious Avatch on tho pro- 
ceeding.s of the Palais Royal. The little Jd. d’Anjou, 
fortunately for the QuOen’s project, fell ill of some 
infantine disorder, bpt which was publicly announced 
as small-pox. The Queen therefore one day ca.sually, 
observed during' her afternoon ' reception, that it 
would be advisable to remove tho King for his usual 


* Tliis libel is in the form of a soliloijuy by tho Quoon — oach verso has a 
refrain, by tho people : the first verso is as follows 

“ Jnle.9 (jne j’liirae pins (pio lo roi, ni POtat, 

Je to veux touioigncr ran pa.ssion extrCmo, 

En penlaiit le royanme, on me pcnlaut moi-rnGino, 

Afin qne tii jn-ofite on co noble attentat. 

Ebi'kain.— - ronples I n'en doutoz pas, il ost vrai qti’il la Jiniso! 
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summer recreation in the country, especially as the 
little Monsieur was ill. Anne made no further observa- 
tion on the subject, hut carelessly changed the discourse. 
At six o’clock A.M., however, {in the following morning, 
September 18th, the King, accompanied by Mazarinand 
Villeroy, entered a coach at the gar’den entrance to the 
palace, and without guards, kettledrums, or attendants, 
quitted Paris, and drove to Ruel, the country-house of 
the Duchess d’Aiguillon. Anne, disdaining to with- 
draw privately, remained in the Palais Royal. “1 shall 
rejoin the King at my. Qwn time, and convenience,” 
observed she scornfully. “The*Queen remained behind 
as the most valiant-hearted, to cover the King’s re- 
treat ; she wished to visit her confessor, who was sick, 
and to^say adieu to her beloved friends at the Val do 
Gr4ce. She visited the little Monsieur, also, whom she 
found improving under treatment for his small-pox.' 
As the King quitted Paris, some troops of scoundrels 
began to shout “Aux armesi aux armes!” and after- 
wards tried to pillage his Majesty’s baggage-waggons. 
This insolence alarmed Mazarin, who sent M. do 
I’Estrade to inform the Quoen; acd to entreat her, in 
the King’s name, not to visit Val de Grace, but to set 
out iDi’omptly for RuSl. “I had the honour to be with 
her Majesty whbn this message arrived,” continues 
Madame de Motteville ; “ four coaches were waiting in 
the epurt-yard, and her coif was on her head. The 
Queen’s judgment was always just ; she reflected there- 
fore, that if she countermanded her visits, the astonish- 
ment manifested by her own officers might alarm the 
populace. Considering therefore, that it was better to 
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show a firm front, she accomplished these two visits, 
and then made glorioss retreat. Before leaving Paris 
her Majesty granted audience to .the Provost of Paris, 
and promised to return wkh the King in eight days.” 

Sixteen days therefore, after her stormy interview 
with the Parliament on the great day of the barricades, 
Anne quitted Paris. She took one day’s repose, and 
then commenced her acts of retaliation against the 
rebel city. Her first step was the arrest of MM. 
de Chavigny, and de Chateauneuf. M. de Chavigny 
had never forgiven Mazaric foi* having, in the first 
instance, supplanted him as minister of state ; and 
eventually, for having driven him from the cabinet. 
Occasionally honoured by the confidence of the Queen, 
Chavigny was accused of giving her Majesty ^idvice, 
which he knew would be hurtful to royal interests. 
'His intimacy with Viole, a president of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and one of the most rancorous 
adversaries of the royal power, caused it to be sus- 
pected that the agitation which had resulted in the 
conferences of the Chambre St. Louis, and the in- 
solent defiance with* which the royal commands had 
been received, eipanated from the promptings of M. de 
Chavigny. The circumstances of the escape of M. 
de Beaufort also, had not been forgotten by Anne 
of Austria : moreover, she still resented the “imperti- 
nences” which she had experienced during the late 
King’s life, from Chavigny ; who acted, at that period, as 
the faithful agent of Richelieu. Chavigny was arrested 
at Vincennes, and conveyed as a prisoner into the same 
apartment so long inhabited by M. de Beaufort. His 
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wife was denied access to his presence ; Ids papers 
were seized ; and it was intimated to 1dm that the inter- 
ference of the Parliament would materially increase the 
rigour of his prison. Subsequently, Chavigny was 
removed to the fortress of Havre. M. de Oh^teauneuf 
had primarily incurred Anne’s displefisure by his refusal 
to aid her, when she had appealed to him for succour. 
He had then advised her to be reconciled to her 
Parliament, to temporise, and to wait for the King’s 
majority before she had recourse to rigorous measures. 
Mazarin besides, had not forgotten his old jealousies ; 
or renounced his conviction, that many were the in- 
trigues hatched under the ex-chancellor’s splendid roof 
at Moutrouge. Exile, however, was alone moeted to 
Chateauneuf : who was forbidden to approach within 
sixty leagues of any place in which the court might 
sojourn ; and bidden to retire to a house which he 
possessed in the province of Berri. 

On the 20 th of September, Gond4 arrived at Kuel. 
Pie was received by the Queen with delight and joy,* 
and by Mazarin with studied veneration. . Anne be- 
lieved that she at length possessed a servant, able as 
well as wUling to execute her commands. Condd as 
yet was a devoted an’d loyal servant of the crown ; and 
resented in his heart, the obloquy inflicted on the 
sovereign power by the violence of the barricades. He 
returned, however, from his glorious campaigns to take 
his seat in the privy council by Anne’s lU'gent desire, 

The Queen’s greeting was, “Monsieur souffriro!! vous quo I’on fasso 
adront Ji I’antorit^ du Eui.v Condd replied, “Madame, voiliv men ep6a pour 
lo service dii Eoi I” Lea Portraits de la Cour.— Arelures Curieuses, vol. vii. 
gtmo sorio. 
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to find her Majesty’s infatuation for Mazarin undi- 
ininishod : for if she Jiacl lost faith in the Cardinal’s 
power to control an angry mob, his private influence 
was paramount. The Qu^en desired from Cond4 — and 
hinted her wish — the same subservience to the will of 
Mazarin : the latt&r was to suggest the policy to be 
pursued, while to the able hand of Condd was allotted 
the task, in her Majesty’s mind, of fulfilling those de- 
crees. Very different, however, were the views of the 
Great Cond^ j he, like other of the princes of the blood, 
loathed the supremacy of the ‘‘ low-born foreigner,” 
whose wealth soandalisSd the realm ; and whose inti- 
macy with the Queen-Kegent caused foul aspersions to 
fall on the honour of the crown. The mind of the 
Queen was not feeble, nor was she swayed by the 
advice of the person whom she last consulted — this fact 
rendered the dominance of the Cardinal so much the 
more dangerous, and galling. It was humiliating, there- 
fore, to Condd, to feel an inward persuasion that Anne 
of Austria considered his counsels vastly inferior to 
those of Mazarin ; while* at the will of the latter, she 
woxild not hesitate at any hour, to decree his arrest. 
“ Behold, therefore. Monseigneur, what the result will 
be if you crush the Parliament, and besiege Paris at the 
solicitation of the Queen. You will rivet the chain 
which hinds us to M. de Mazarin. Did he hesitate to 
arrest MM. de Beaufort, de Chavigny, de Chateauneuf ? 
The very articles demanded by the Parliament, espe- 
cially that of la surete publique, so resolutely denied by 
the Queen, is a guarantee for your own freedom, as well 
as for that of the public ! ” Condd mused, and was 
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convinced : liis blood boiled at the epithets applied to 
him, and current in Paris — “ laqwais de M . le Cardinal/' 
in anticipation of his menaced hostility. The subtle 
Coadjutor vritli his oily tongue already had assailed 
Conde, and paid him a visit at Ruel. Glondy found the 
Queen taking recreation in a beautitul grotto in the 
grounds, conversing with M. le Prince, eating Spanish 
citrons, and making merry over the consternation of 
the Parliament. Conde presently rose, and taking the 
Coadjutor aside, murmured in his ear — “ to-morrow, at 
seven o’clock, I will be* with you : the crowd will be 
too great at the H6tel Cond4.* The transport of the 
wily prelate was intense. To foil the Queen in her 
projects of vengeance, and perhaps to wrest from 
le Mazarin the glorious sword, upon which so much 
depended, was a triumph greater than any he had yet 
achieved. Gondy, however, mistook the intentions of 
Cond4 as he afterwards discovered to his dismay : the 
prince had no desire to elevate the Parliament at the 
expense of the crown ; the doings of MM. de la Cour 
he pronounced execrable, and audacious ; but the pre- 
tensions of le Mazarin he equally denounced. Mazarin 
driven into exile, the ear of the Que^n would be his 
own — for Cond6 then dreaded not “ the puny competi- 
tion of M. le Coa’djutour.” 

The departure of the King, meantime, had convulsed 
Paris with agitation, and dread. The Parliament, never- 
theless, continued its deliberations upon financial mat- 
ters, according to its promise to the Queen, until news 
reached the chamber of the arrest of Chavigny, and 
Chateauneuf.* The president Viole, the friend of Cha- 
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vigny, rushed to the Palais, and precipitated himself 
into the chamber foaBiing almost with passion. With- 
out regard for the formalities of debate, he hoarscl}'' 
exclaimed — “ Cease, Messieurs, cease to debate upon 
such puerilities ! The safety of this great city, of tlie 
Parliament, and or every inhabitant is menaced ! Who 
can trust the word, or the promise of the Queen — a 
princess who so often has violated the most sacred 
engagements 1 Last month, while we were grateful to 
the Almighty for' a great 'victory, the Queen caused 
two of our august company to.be imprisoned, and four 
of our members exile'd. She promised on quitting 
Paris oblivion of past grievances ; and solemnly under- 
took to maintain that to which she bad assented ! 
What do we hear now 1 — that M. de Chateauneuf, 
already the miserable victim of a tyrant, has been again 
driven from his house at Montrouge ; and that M. de 
Cliaviguy, an old and faithful servant of the crown, and 
its able minister, has been seized, and imprisoned, 
without form or process whatever ! The Queen, and le 
Mazarin have dared to do this I The court has quitted 
Paris ; all the great officers of the crown have fol- 
lowed, taking all their furniture, and valuables ! M. le 
Chancelier has even stripped his house, leaving only his 
bookshelves ! At what conclusion do you therefore 
arrive after such enterprises, and portents ? ” A scene 
of the wildest excitement followed, which Mol4 tried iq 
vain to suppress. The President Norion moved, " that 
the edict of 1617, given during the reign of Louis 
XIII. against the Marquis d’Ancre, 'should be revived, 
and applied to Mazarin.” It prohibited fos’eigners from 
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holding office in the realm ; proscribed all such ; and 
decreed their banishment from t|^e realm, under pain of 
capital awards. The motion was seconded by Broussel, 
whose words were inaudible ip. an overpowering clamour 
of applause. During this tumultuous scene, Mold sat 
calm and imperturbable, and when'Called upon refused 
to allow the question to be put to the vote. “ Leave 
the chair, Mazarin fiejjel Quit the chair I others are 
here who will fill it more worthily ! ” exclaimed Coulon, 
one of the younger, and ntore democratic counsellors. 
Mold with admirable iact^kept his temper, smiling at 
the gesticulations, of the excited counsellor.* Omer 
Talon, ever admirable and ready, came to the rescue, 
and proposed, “ that a humble address should be sent to 
the Queen, on these, and other important matters, prin- 
cipally to ask for the return of the King to his capital.” 
After the briefest deliberation it was unanimously re- 
solved, “ that very humble remonstrances should be 
made to the Queen upon the arbitrary, and tyrannical 
imprisonment of MM. de Chfiteauneuf, and de Chavigny; 
that her Majesty should be re(^uested to bring the King 
to Paris ; and that MM, the Prinpes of the blood, the 

dukes and* peers, and the great* officers of the crown, 
* « • 
should be formally summoned to return, and take their 

seats in the Parliament, to deliberate upon the article 
passed by the Chambre St. Louis, and called “ la swetS 
puUique.” Never was resolution more audacious and 
insolent : — the princes and peers were invited to dis- 
obey the mandate of the crown; and requested to 

Eegistres ilji Parlement, aim. 1G48 ; Hist, clu Temps, ann, 1648. 
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deliberate upon an article which had been firmly, and 
decisively rejected by^the Queen. The wrath of Cond<^ 
was vehemently roused at this outrage upon the pre- 
rogative, far ces harbon& ! ” such being the epithet by 
which the members were designated at court. 

The deputation i^rrived at Ruel at five o’clock during 
the afternoon of Tuesda}'', September 22nd. It con- 
sisted of two presidents and twenty counsellors. The 
Queen received them coldly, surrounded by all the 
princes of the blood, and M. de Longueville, . who, in 
right of his alliance with the.Condd family, enjoyed 
privilege at court. Thb princes had assembled at Ruel 
to make response to the summons of Parliament, which 
had been notified to each of them on the previous evening. 
“ Madame,” said Mold, “ we are deputed by your Par- 
liament humbly to pray that your klajesty will return 
to Paris, and bring the King back to rejoice the hearts 
of his loyal subjects. We are, moreover, empowered to 
make humble remonstrances upon the arrest of MM, de 
Chavigny and de Chateauneuf, and to prefer our 
earnest prayer for their liberation. Finally, wo have 
been instructed to ask your Majesty to empower the 
Parliament permanently to continue its deliberations 
for the reformation of the realm,'” Anne replied, “ I 
think it strange that you should attempt to deprive 
your King of the liberty enjoyed by the meanest of 
his subjects— that of making sojourn in the country 
for the benefit of his health. It is, indeed, a novel 
practice of the age, that subjects should interfere to 
urge their sovereign to adopt a cule different from 
that of other men ! I shall return to Paris, Messieurs, 
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at my own good pleasure. I am luglily dissatisfied 
at the disputes, and mutinous attitude of tlie Cham- 
ber, -whicli has pi-esumed to censure actions for which 
I am responsible only to Go^d, and the King, when 
years have ripened his judgment. As for MM. de 
Chavigny, and de Chateauneuf, I have arrested them 
from good, and pertinent causes. Messieurs, I deem 
your demands unreasonable, and your so-called assem- 
blies illegal. Take care, and speedily reform, or worse 
may happen ! ” Anne pronounced this harangue 
standing, and with emph<psis. Her tone was menacing, 
and her manner scornful. The* President de Mesmes, 
nothing daunted, then addressed the princes, summon- 
ing them, in the name of the Parliament, to return and 
take their seats in the Chamber, “as the Companies 
were resolved to persist in their debates until order had 
been restored in all departments of the realm.” Mon- 
sieur replied warmly, that he should not take his place 
in the Chamber ; that the Parliament was too bold ; 
and that the late propositions were treasonable, and 
audacious. “ I wall take care that the Queen is obeyed, 
Messieurs ; and will maintain M. ^le Cardinal, despite 
of your seditious cabals ! ” Condd then spoke ; with 
intense anxiety the members dwelt 6fl every syllable 
falling from his lips. “ Messieurs,” said he, “ I cannot, 
neither do I desire to respond to your invitation, I 
wall not sanction your disobedience to the commands of 
the Queen. I obey the Queen, and will perish rather 
than fail in this my duty.” M. de Conty next replied, 
and simply said, “ tjiat he should not obey the Parlia- 
ment.” The Duke de Longueville said that “ MM. de la 
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Cour were going too far ; and that if they reflected on 
the words spoken drying their late session, they would 
be compelled to admit it. He should decline the con- 
ference proposed.” With a triumphant smile Anne 
then dismissed the deputies. “ Vouz avez votre reponse. 
Messieurs” * said? she. Surrounded by the princes, 
the natural support of the throne, she again felt herself 
supreme. Nevertheless, there were bystanders who 
sympathised in the cause of the Parliament, but who 
deprecated its violence. The contested artiple, de la 
surele publique, was in ^ecret, faivoured by many 
courtiers ; there were rfew who had not at some period 
in their own persons, or in that of a relative suffered by 
the power of arbitrary arrest possessed by the sovereign. 
The younger lords of the court represented in private 
to M. le Prince, that the Parliament was the only curb 
to the might of Mazaiin ; and that he would labour for 
his own eventual perdition if he suffered himself to be 
persuaded to annihilate that barrier. 

Irresolute, and annoyed, Conde paid his promised 
visit to Paris, and conferred for some hours with Gondy. 
After listening to t\e plausible arguments, and delicate 
flattery liberally offered, Condd moodily replied, “ I 
see, I understand. Monsieur. Le Mazarin will be the 
ruin of this realm ; but the Parliament goes too fast. 
If moderate counsels prevailed we should be able to 
work together. The Parliament is precipitate : if I were 
also to be precipitate, doubtless I should arrive at my own 
ends more triumphantly than it would ; but my name is 

* Anbury, Hist, du Card, de Mazarin^ t. i, ; Re^iati'oa du Paiiement, ami. 
1648 ; Hist du Temi^s, aun. 1648. 
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Louis de Bourbon, and I will do nothing to shake the 
crown ! Those devils of square-paps — are they mad 1 
Do they want to force me into a civil war 1 or to tempt 
me to strangle them and their.bomhast, and tlius to put 
above their heads and my own, that raggamuffin Sici- 
lian, who will destroy us all I ” Gifndy then tried to 
probe his Eoyal Highness relative to the suspected pro- 
ject of the Queen, to besiege Paris. Condd turned the 
discourse, and asked — intending the question as a 
feelor — -^hether the Coadjutor thought that the Parlia- 
ment would accept his mediation, if the Queen conde- 
scended to avail herself of such an offer ? to which 
question Gondy made a vague reply. 

Meantime Mold ‘and the deputation sent to Ruel 
returned to the Palais, and made report of their mis- 
sion. They also notified that they had heard upon 
good ami true authority, including the word of M. le 
Grand Maitre, that the Count d’Erlacli was advancing 
upon Paris with four thousand troops, as the first 
instalment of the great army under Turenne ; and that 
M. le Prince de Condd w^as prepared, by the Queen’s 
order, to chastise their disobedience^. All self-possession, 
and dignity, deserted the majority of the members on 
these tidings : the noise, imprecations, and confusion 
became intolerable. In the midst of the uproar Talou 
advanced to the bar of the house, and attempted to 
deliver a formal interdiction on the pai’t of the Queen, 
prohibiting any discussion of the edict of 161 7, against 
foreign ministers. Finding it impossible to gain a 
hearing, Talon desisted. After some further agitation, 
and din frorn the sharp clangour of the bells of the 
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presidents present, calling to order, the members took 
their seats. A resolution was then unanimously passed, 
“ that measures should be taken to provide for the safety 
of the city ; and that the Prevot des Marchands should 
be instructed to gather in supplies of grain and wheat, 
for the victualling’of Paris ; all governors of towns, and 
commandants of ti’oops being forbidden to present ob- 
stacle to this levy, on joain of answering in person for 
such obstruction: that the burgesses should take up 
arms; -and on the morrow, 'all other matters being post- 
poned, that the Chambers §^hpuld deliberate upon t.he 
Act of 1617.” The ClTamber therefore, boldly accepted 
the challenge offered, despite the more moderate counsels 
of M 0 I 4 who now found it impossible to restrain the 
fierce passions which he had aided to develop. The 
alarm of the citizens was increased during the day by the 
retreat from Paris of all the remaining members of the 
royal family. The little Monsieur had been left behind 
convalescent, at the Palais Koyal. The anxiety of the 
Queen was great to get possession of her son, as Mon- 
sieur, in the power of the exasperated Pai-litiment, 
might have been, in their' extremity, proclaimed as 
King. To Beringheh Anne intrusted this delicate 
mission, as the little duke would' certainly not have 
been permitted openly to* pass the " barriers. Under 
pretext of an errand from the Queen, to bring certain 
ricli effects from the Palais Royal, Beringhen pro- 
ceeded thither in his coach. The child was then 
wrapped up in shawls, and deposited as a bundle 
under the back seat of the coach, r. Monsieur was very 
small, and being anxious to rejoin his pi other, lav as 
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quiet as a mouse, while the guard at the barrier made 
a rougli examination of the interior of the vehicle, and 
was thus smuggled out of Paris. The Duchess of 
Orleans, much to her regret, left her luxurious quarters 
at the Luxembourg, to join her fretful spouse at Ruel ; 
from thence the.' royal pair retreated to St. Germain. 
The young Princess de Conde, and her infant son, were 
likewise summoned away. Mazarin also did not forget 
his nieces, who were still inmates of the nunnery of 
the Val de Grtlce. They qaitted Paris for Ruel, from 
whence, soon afterwards, the Queen confided them to 

■ 9 

the care of Soeur Jeanne, the sister of Seguier, and a 
noted Carmelite nun of Pontoi.se, whom Anne often 
visited. Their unfortunate position entailed on these 
fair young girls opprobrious epithets, and great per- 
sonal danger. In one of the Mazarinades, daily shouted 
in the streets, the lines occur — 

“ Paris jure de mettre eu cent pificos, 

Tons oeux (pii logeronfr Ics TSiioes > ” 


So it appears that they made their escape from the 
capital not a day too soon. 

The hesitation of Conde to* espouse the Queen’s 
cause did 'not escape, the keen penetration of Mazarin : 
carefully informed, through the medium of his well- 
trained spies, of every interview granted, or visit paid 
by the prince, he warned the Queen not to be too 
sanguine in her trust of M. le Prince ; or to believe 
that he would implicitly execute her behests. Anno 
passionately deprecated the possibility, that Goudd could 
favour, or even tolerate the interference of ces gem de 
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robe in state aflFairs. Mazarin, more wily, truly appre- 
ciated the impetuous^ ambitious, and self-asserting cha- 
racter of Condd ; and was well informed of the compla- 
cency with which he received the adulation of his 
followers, the young cavaliers of the court, who began 
to be distinguishe'd by the sobriquet, 'of petits maitres. 
These tendered the flattering unction, that pre-eminent 
in arms, he ought to reign despotically over the mind of 
the Queen, and the policy of the realm. Anne never- 
theless, assembled her council, and proposed tp put an 
end to “ les assassinats contre „ V autorite royale” by 
besieging Paris. She -observed, that one thing must 
be resolved, either to accept the Declaration de la 
Chambre St. Louis simple et pure, or to declare open 
war against these domestic rebels. With emotion, she 
then recapitulated her attempts at conciliation, and the 
gross insults to which she had been personally exposed. 
She then appealed to Oondd to earn the eternal grati- 
tude of the King by -vindicating his authority, and 
delivering the sceptre from the rude grasp of traitors. 
Monsieur murmured something not very intelligible; 
but recovering himself, in his usual fluent verbiage re- 
commended “ patience and forbearance, as MM. de la 
Cour, penetratM by the Queen’s goodness, might 
return to their allegiance.” Anne turned impatiently 
to Cond6. The Prince began by expatiating on his 
zeal for the royal cause ; adding, “ nevertheless he 
could not undertake the siege of a city like Paris with 
the 4000 men under Erlach ; therefore, until fresh rein- 
forcements- came up, he opined thaQit would be better 
to dissimulate. Moreover, he feared that the breakino- 

1' O 
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out of civil war might retard the sigtiiug of the treaty 
of peace ; and thus the realm would lose the benefit of 
the late victories. For these causes, after mature deli- 
beration, he counselled her Majesty to attempt con- 
ciliatory overtures ; the which, he would himself gladly 
undertake, if agreeable to her Majesty,” 

No member of the council deemed it requisite to show 
more valour than M. do Cond^. M. de Brienne said, 
“ that he agreed with Monseigneur that the time, until 
the advance of more troops, might be profitably employed 
in trying fo negotiate a peace ; that the Articles of 
the Chambre St. Louis were qirejudicial to the royal 
authority, so that it would be better to lose part of the 
kingdom, than again to ratify them. The Queen, 
nevertheless, must bend to necessity — therefore, he 
advised that her Majesty should grant all, until oppor- 
tunity occurred to recall unwelcome concessions.” 
Mazarin declared that the opinion of M. de Brienne 
was his own. The Queen however, angry and dis- 
satisfied, withdrew from the council-chamber, stiU per- 
sisting, that then was the time to chastise the insolence 
of the people of Paris. A few days elapsed, and Anne 
agreed fo the proposal, and accepted the ofiPer of 
mediation made by, M. de Cond4 ‘The Cardinal’s elo- 
quence had prevailed : his subtle reasoning convinced 
her against her will that Cond^ new to the position, 
and persuaded by M. de Clifi-tillon, had not yet realised 
the pretensions and arrogance, of the Companies. In 
time the haughty temper, and royal blood of M. le 
Prince would be roused, and he would enter with 
alacrity into her projects. It was, therefore, but to 
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wait, to temporiac, to grant all, with the intent of with- 
drawing every concession at a seasonable opportunity. 
Perhaps, even, no composition might be attainable ; and 
M. le Prince, disgusted at the familiarity, and homely 
manners of the counsellors, would abruptly break off' the 
conference, and insist upon obedience from the Chamber. 

Condd, therefoi-e, and the Due d’Orleans wrote lettei's 
to the Parliament, expressing sorrow at the unhappy 
position of affairs, and offering their mediation between 
the Chamber, and the King* Already the Parliament 
had relaxed in its daring defiance : out of' 158 mem- 
hers, 67 had voted to make concession to the Queen, so 
as to save Paris from siege and desolation ; while the 
debate upon the Act of 1617, against foreign ministers 
of state, had been withdrawn. The offer made by the 
princes, therefore, was accepted with satisfaction. The 
place of conference was the Chhteau Neuf, of St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, a palace ceded by the crowm to Monsieur. 
Endless were the journeyings and retreats, the debates 
and squabbles, the reprimands and excuses, and the 
audiences with the Queen, with Mazarin, and with 
Siguier. CTn the 14th October, nevertheless, all the 
articles, previously debaited, agreed upon by tile Cham- 
bre St. Louis, aifd forced upon the reluctant Queen, 
were again confirmed, and accepted. Upon the article 
de la surete publigue Anne alone, showed herself as 
before, inexorable. The Parliament rejected all com- 
promise, declaring that the one exception annulled the 
value of all the remaining articles. The Due d’Orleans, 
weary of these contests, proposed th§,t the question of 
finance should be first settled, which perchance might 
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give opportunity for a happier frame of mind in the 
Queen. M. do Viole, rough, and matter-of-fact, rudely 
said, “No, no! prealahlemeut d toute affaire, V article do 
la surete ! Condd, who djudng the course of the 
conferences had been lost in amaze at the audacity of 
ces barbons, their uncouth mannefs, and unpolished 
speech, here started from his seat, and biu’st out into 
an irrepressible explosion of rage. He exclaimed 
“ that such pretensions and obstinacy, were incredible ; 
and th£|,t in consenting t(5 these conferences he had 
not expected to be e»xp,osed to such discourses. That 
every man should know his place, and that such a 
word as prealaUemont ought not to be suffered in the 
mouth of a subject. If M. Viole meant to insinuate 
that the Queen should be compelled to restore M, de 
Chavigny to liberty, he would soon manifest his opinion 
of such insolence, and vindicate the dignity of the court, 
and its princes 1 ” Intimidated, Viole excused himself, 
explaining that he understood the word prialable to ex- 
press only “ very humble entreaties.” COndd, however, 
quitted the room, muttering 'the offensive word, with 
oaths. Nevertheless, the persistency of the Parliament on 
this article did not displease the Prince ; his family annals 
abounded with instances of the miseries occasioned by 
this power of arbitrary arrest by the sovereign. 

Driven by the persuasions of Mazarin, and the impor- 
tunities of the princes, Anne so far relaxed as to consent 
that no member of the Parliament of Paris, or of the 
other courts, when arrested by order of the sovereign, 
should remain in prison more than twenty-four hours 
before he publicly arraigned ; but she reserved, in 
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all other cases, the royal right intact, as regarded the 
princes, or lords of the court, who might incur her resent- 
ment. This compromise was indignantly rejected.* 
Anne then proposed th^t sis months might elapse 
after the arrest of a prisoner of state, ere the said pri- 
soner was presented before his natural judges — then a 
period of three months was suggested by Monsieur. 
The Parliament, however, stood firmly to the point — its 
immediate object being the instant release of Chavigny, 
and de Ch4teauneuf. “ The ordinance of tweyity-four 
hours, or the old prerogatives unmutilated I” exclaimed 
Blancm^nil, vehemently^; “the life of no troublesome 
prisoner would be safe, if sis months were permitted to 
remain between arrest, and trial. Not one of Richelieu’s 
victims would have survived, if the said minister had 
been compelled to render him up to public justice after 
the expiration of six months I ” 

Wearied at last with the conflict, Anne granted the 
article de la surete puhlique w’ithout restriction. When 
the Queen consented to yield against her will, there 
was a persistency in her 'manner uncomfortable enough 
to the persons interested in her acquiescence. In this 
case, her compliance §eemed frank and gracious ; for 
her Majesty told 'Mole, that not only was she resolved to 
adopt the Articles of La Chambre St. Louis, but that she 
permitted the Chamber to draw up that Declaration 
for her signature ; promising to accept the interpre- 
tation of aU the said articles, as did MM. de la Cour. 

* “ Co n’etait pas lexir sttvetiS qix’ils avoiont en tub, mais la sfiret^ puWiqxxe 
csUe des piinces, et des grands, comnie de tons les sxijets du roi ; afin qxxe 
ni les xms, ni les axxtrea, pxxssent toe poursums et emprisonnSs que par les 
voles de la justice,” said the President Mathien de MoW. 
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The Chamber, jubilant, was too vain of its triumph to 
mark tlie signs, and portents, hostile to its victory. The 
Queen was' deemed vanquished j and Mazariu being 
defeated, would hereafter ber.ome an easy victim. 

Anne’s final resolution was notified to her council, 
October 22nd. She excused het concession on the 
plea “ that she had yielded at the entreaty of the 
Princes, and considering the present necessity of 
the realm.” Anne, however, did not spare her re- 
proaches ; and even reprimanded Mazarin harshly for 
his want of spirit, and conduct. Seguier alone, that 
most timid of all the ministers, had constantly ap- 
plauded the Queen’s assertion “ that she would rather 
die, than yield the King’s authority.” So unusual a 
valour caused it to be reported that the Chancellor had 
been privately instructed by the Princes to second all 
her Majesty’s proposals, that she might have at least 
the comfort of one assenting voice in debate. Put if a 
coalition of the Princes* of the Blood — Cond4 Contv, 
and Longueville, with the Duke of Orleans — had com- 
bined to foil Anne’s intention to punish the rebellious 
capital, Mazarin and the Queen, on their side, resolved, 
dissimuMted, and acted with ^qual craft. Anno had 
the firm soul, Mazarin the keen'Tirain ; combined, 
therefore, they doubted not ultimately to triumph over 
all cabals. So far was Mazarin’s dissimulation carried, 
that he feigned despair at the displeasure of his royal 
mistress, “ because he had conscientiously voted in 
council for measures of conciliation;” and he actually 
employed Monsiejir, and the Prince de Conde to inter- 
cede for him I Anne, at her coucliei\ on the evening 
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after her concession had been announced, exclaimed, 
“ The Cardinal may sa^y what he pleases, but I shall 
never change my resolve I” “ Madame, what is then 
your resolve ? ” asked Madame de Motteville. “ To do 
just contrary to that which he now counsels ! VVe may 
not however believe 'that M. le Cardinal wishes the ruin 
of the King. He cannot do more for him now. I am 
angry at him • but he really is very good ! ” Mazarin, 
therefore, publicly appeared to be in disgrace with the 
Queen; and so thoroughly 'did he pretend t 9 enter 
into the views of Conde, that the.Prince distinguished 
him with friendly favours, — all which, the subtle pre- 
late received with expressions of profound gratitude. 

On the 24th of October, Mole, and twenty-four depu- 
ties arrived at St. Germain with the Declaration, which 
conferred constitutional privileges on the French 
people, and laid it before the Queen in the presence of 
the princes. Anne’s heart again failed her ; she took 
the pen handed to her by Mazarin, but, throwing it 
down, rose and retired from the table, to hide her tears. 
Mazarin then proposed a b"rief delay, and the alteration 
of a sentence or two, ^hich he said was hardly respect- 
ful to the crown. Mole with emotion replie'd, “that 
unless the Declaration was signed during the course of 
the day, or if textual alterations were made, such was 
the temper of the Chamber, that the position of her 
Majesty’s minister would not be improved I” When 
Mazarin spoke of textual alterations in tho document, 
which had been wholly drawn by the Parliament, the 
Queen made a sharp gesture of dissenKand immediately 
returning to the table, signed the Declarg,tion, saying 
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pointedly, “ To-morrow, Messieurs, tin’s your own Act 
sliall be presented to the Clianiber by M. Sainctot, with 
every usual formalitj^ on behalf of the King, my son.’' 
“ The Queen accepted this Declaration with incredible 
pain. She suffered herself to be over pei’suaded by 
hei- minister, who in spite of hims»lf urged her to this 
concession. Many persons therefore believed that the 
Cardinal had been deceived, and^ that he feared the 
Princes ; having been told that the steady denials of 
the Quqen were attributed to his agency; therefoi’e, that 
a decree was about, to be launched against him by 
the Parliament. He therefoif) thought that to tem- 
porize was expedient.” 

"When the edict was signed, Conde and the Duke of 
Orleans were radiant with joy, and expected thence- 
forth to rule Avith authority. Had they not placed the 
Chamber under the deepest obligation by their media- 
tion ? and had they not rescued Paris from a siege ? 
Their final and triumphant act of procuring the royal 
sanction for all the articles de la Chambre St. Louis, 
including that of la suretd ’piiblique, conferred, more- 
over, the additional benefit of putting a stop to the 
riotous sbenes daily occurring* in the capital, which 
Avere believed to be provoked by '^le Coadjutor de 
Gondy. “ Pity ^ne, Madame,” said the Queen sadly, in 
reply to the condolences of her faithful de Motteville, 
“ rather because I have failed in my present attempt to 
a'^«nge the King. Had I succeeded, no one in future 
would have had it in his power to hurt me ; neither 
should I have continued an object of compassion!” 

In the he^rt of Anne of Austria the deepest resent- 
ment gloATed, againsJt the Prin«e de Conde, and although 
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this anger was for a time mollified by subsequent 
service, she never trusted him again. Prom thence- 
forth the power of Mazarin was riveted : ' despite the 
clamour of the people, the^ hate of the Princes, and the 
jealousies of the courtiers, she clung to him with all 
the strength of her wergetic, and inflexible will. Other 
interests, other policy, other influences, rather than the 
spirit of unqualified^ devotion to her person, and Re- 
gency, swayed the Princes. They had family ties, and 
partialities ; they might evemduring the King’s minority 
pretend to a share of her ^ower and state ; their 
counsels might, and did»rflow from motives of personal 
aggrandizement, or vehement partizanship. Mazarin was 
entirely her own ; aggrandized and sustained by her 
regard and power ; dependent for his own fortunes- on 
her welfare, and pleasure: he was emphatically ce minisire 
a moi, for which Anne of Austria had on the com- 
mencement of her Regency abandoned all her old friends. 

. Meantime, the riots in Paris ceased ; but the Par- 
liament still murmured. On the 28 th of October, 
deputies again proceeded to St. Germain to regulate 
the questmn of finance, so ardently desired by the 
Queen ; and without which no real pacification could be 
obtained. By Anne’s command, M. de la Meilleraye, 
comptroller of finance, laid before -the deputies a 
statement of the past receipts, and e.xpenditure of the 
crown, the revenue derived from the royal domains 
excepted. Ten millions of livres had been alr^dy 
-remitted to the people by the relaxation of la taille ; and 
by the renunciation by the crown ofi all arrears' owing 
from that impost. The national revenue was therefore 
computed at eighty-two''millions. "Of this sum foi-ty- 
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seven millions was consumed by tbe interest paid on 
loans, “ les rentes constituees ; ” p,nd by the salaries of 
officers of state, and other- inevitable expenses. There 
remained, therefore, a surplus of thirty-five millions. 
But the expenditure since the commencement of the 
war had exceeded that surplus by tiventy-four millions. 
It was proposed, therefore, to supply this yearly deficit 
by the suppression of pensions, and the diminution of 
salaries ; the appropriation of one half-year’s divi- 
dend duo upon ks rentes assises sur les tallies, and 
by the confiscation of, four months’ dividend due to the 
holders of stock in les trabelies. These odious and 
fraudulent expedients being proposed and sanctioned 
by the Parliament of Paris, were submitted to in 
gloomy silence ; the sufferers being comforted by the 
assurance, that the measure was temporary ; and that 
at the conclusion of the war, no extraordinary revenue 
being required, pecuniary debits would fall back into 
their ordinary channels. In equity, and expediency, 
every one of the financial measures proposed by Maza- 
rin — la toise, le tarif, the fine.he had proposed to lovy 
on all purchasers of magisterial offices, and "for aU who 
availed themselves of the sovereign grace on entering 
■ their paj^ments of le droit annuel --^^eemedi preferable. 
The ParHaraent„diowever, thought that it had secured 

* The taills was vaisoj in the moat oppressive manner on the peasantry 
'and. small farmers ; for Inatauoo, tho minister of iinance sent word to a certnin 
vi-Jnge, or small market town, tho amount of taUle, or land-tax, which was 
to Bfe paid into the district hank of the receiver-generah Thereupon, tho 
small proprietors elected two neighbom’s, who prooeodod to apportion by their 
own unguided wUl, what fraction of the tax each landholder should pay. 
BTo appeal from their decision was permitted, so that much oppression was 
endured ; and the system opened a wide scope for the indulgence of hate and 
private vengeaao^. 
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a great victory, a great guarantee against future arbi- 
trary government, by pie I'ecognition of its sole rigiit 
to vote taxes ; of having extorted from the crown a 
bill of'Habeas Corpus and of having obtained freedom 
to debate on matters of state. The Chamber, on the 
whole, had fought g^ith moderation ; the members had 
advocated glorious iirinciples, and Avith success, as it 
then appeared. But one element was wanting — that 
of legality. .-The ’Parliament of Paris usurped functions 
never granted or coutemplaAed in its original charters 
■ — powers which in the Prenbh cjide alone, appertained 
to. the States-General, that august assembly, composed 
•of ;the lords spiritual and temporal, and of deputies 
elected by >every to-wn, and province of the realni. • 
Another oversight also, proved fatal to the hardly- 
won privileges of the members. The Parliament had 
not the support, the assent, or the co-operation of the 
great barons of the realm, whose power was then in 
abeyance. The lo.rds deemed it monstrous, ludicrous 
and unbecoming, that laAvyefs, judges, presidents, and 
counsellors of the courts, “ les habits rouges^’ should 
;sit in deb^e on state affairs ; or possess the right to 
■ control the sovereign ^prerogative of a monarch, the 
hueal representative of St. Louis. 



